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THE X 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


I DELIVER this book to the world with all the diff» 
dence and anxiety natural to an Author on bu 
his firft performance. The time I have employed, 

the pains I have taken, in order to render it worthy. of 
the, public approbatian, it is, perhaps, prudent to con- 
ceal, till it be known, whether that apprabation ſhall 
ever be beſtawed upon it. 44 | | 

But as I have departed, in many inſtances, from for- 
mer Hiſtorians, as I have placed facts in a, differen 
light, and have drawn characters with new colours, 
dught ta account for this conduct to my readers; and 
to produce the evidence, on which, at the diſtance of 
two cetituries, I preſume to contradict the teſtimony of 
cotemporary, or of leſs remote Hiſtorians. 

The tranſactions in Mary's reign gave riſe to two 
parties, which were animated againſt each other with 
the fierceſt political hatred, embitgered by religious zeal, 
Each of theſe produced Hiſtorians of conſiderable me- 
rit, who adopted all their fentiments, and defended all 
their actions. Truth, however, was not the ſole object 
of theſe Authors. Blinded by prejudices and heated 
by the 2 which they themſelves had acted in the 
ſcenes they deſcribe, they wrote an apology for a fac- 
tion, rather than the hiſtory of their country. Suc- 
ceeding hiſtorians have followed theſe guides almoſt 
implicitly, and have repeated their errors and miſrepre- 
ſentations. But as the ſame paſſions which inflamed 
parties in that age have 3 ed to their poſterity; as 
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almoſt every event in Mary's reign has become the ob- 
ject of doubt, or of diſpute; the eager ſpirit of contro- 
verſy ſoon diſcovered, that without tome evidence more 
authentic and more impartial than that of Hiſtorians, 
none of the points in queſtion could be decided with 
certainty. Records have therefore been ſearched, ori- 
ginal papers have been produced, and public archives, 
as well as the repoſitories of private men, have been 
ranſacked by the zeal and curioſity of writers of dif- 
ferent parties. The attention of Cecil to collect what- 


ever related to that period, in which he acted fo con- 


ſpicuous a part, hath provided ſuch an immenſe ſtore 
of original papers for illuſtrating this part of the Eng- 
liſh and Scottiſh hiſtory, as are almoſt ſufficient to ſatis- 
fy the utmoſt avidity of an Antiquarian. Sir Robert 

otton (whoſe library is now the property of the pub- 
lic) made great and valuable additions to Cecil's col- 
lection; and from this magazine, Digges, the compilers 
of the Cabbala, Anderſon, Keith, Haynes, and Forbes, 
have drawn moſt of the papers which they have printed, 
No hiſtory of Scotland, that merits any degree of at- 


tention, has appeared ſince theſe collections were 1 
mn 


liſned. By conſulting them, I have been enable 
many inſtances, to correct the inaccuracies of former 
Hiſtorians, to avoid their miſtakes, and to detect their 


miſrepreſentations. 


But many important papers have eſcaped the notice 
of thoſe induſtrious collectors, and after all they have 
produced to light, much ſtill remained in darkneſs, un- 
obſerved or unpubliſhed. It was my duty to ſearch for 
theſe, and 1 found this unpleaſant taſk attended with 
conſiderable utility. 

The library of the hongurable Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, contains not only a large collection of 
original papers — to the affairs of Scotland, but 
copies of others no leſs curious, which have been pre- 
ſerved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are extant in the pub- 
lic offices in England. Of all theſe, the Curators of 
that library were pleaſed to allow me the peruſal. 


Though the Britiſh Muſeum be not yet open to the 
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ublic, Dr. Birch, whoſe obliging diſpoſition is well 
(RE procured me accefs to hat noble collection, 
which is worthy the magnificence of a great and po- 
liſned nation. 
That vaſt and curious collection of papers relating to 


tie reign of Elizabeth, which was made by Dr. Forbes, 


and of which he publiſhed only two volumes, having 
been purchaſed, ſince his death, by the Lord Viſcount 


| 3 ' Royſton, his Lordſhip was ſo good as to allow me the 
= uſe of fourteen volumes in quarto, containing that part 
of them which is connected with my ſubject. 


Sir Alexander Dick communicated to me a very va- 
Jnable collection of original papers, in two large vo- 


lumes. They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with Archbiſhop Spotſ- 
= woogd's hand; and it appears from ſeveral paſſages in 
; his hiſtory, that he had peruſed them with great atten- 


tion. - 


Mr. Calderwood; an eminen ſbyterian Clergy- 


man of the laſt century, compiled an hiſtory of Scot- 
land, from the beginning of the reign of James V. to 
the death of James VI. in fix large volumes; wherein 
he has inſerted many — of conſequence, which are 


no where elſe to be found. A copy of this hiftory, 
which ſtill remains in manuſcript, in the poſſeſſion of 


d the Church of Scotland, was put into my hands by my 
2 worthy: friend, the Reverend Mr. George Wiſhart, 
Principal Clerk of the Church 5 


Sir David Dalrymple not only communicated to me 


; the papers which he has collected relating to Gowrie's 


conſpiracy; but by explaining to me his ſentiments with 


regard to that problematical paſſage in the Scottiſh hiſ- 
> tory, has enabled me to place that tranſaction in a liglit 


which difpels much of the darkneſs and confuſion in 


$ which it Ras been hitherto involved. 


Mr, Goodall, though he knew my ſentiments with 


regard to the conduct and character of Queen Mary to 
be extremely different from his own, communicated to 
me a volume of manuſcripts in his poſſeſſion, which 
contains a great number of valuable papers, copied 
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from the originals in the Cottonian _ and Paper 
Office, by the late Reverend Mr. Crawtord, Regius 
Profeſſor of Church Hiſtory in the univerſity of Edin- 
burgh. I likewiſe received from him the original Re- 
giſter of Letters kept by the Regent Lennox during his 
adminiſtration, 

I have conſulted all theſe papers as far as I thought 
they could be of any uſe towards illuſtrating that pe- 
riod of which I write the hiſtory. With what ſucceſs 
I have employed them to confirm what was already 
known, to aſcertain what was dubious, or to determine 
what was controverted, the public muſt judge. 

I might eaſily have drawn from the different repoſi- 
tories to which I had acceſs, as many papers as would 
have rendered my Appendix equal in fize to the moſt 
bulky collection of my predeceſſors. But I have ſatis- 
fied myſelf with publiſhing a few of the moſt curious 
among them, to which I found it neceſſary to appeal 
as vouchers for my own veracity. None of theſe, as 
far as I can recollect, ever appeared in any former col- 


lection. 


I have added to the Appendix a Critical Diſſertetion 
concerning the murder of King Henry, and the genuineneſs of 
the Queen's leiters to Bothwell. The facts and obſerva- 
tions which relate to Mary's letters, I owe to my friend, 
Mr. John Davidſon, one of the Clerks to the Signet, 
who hath examined this point with his uſual acuteneſs 
and induſtry. | on 
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CONTENTS. 


1 The origin of the Scots, The peculiar obſcurity of their hiſtory, 


Four remarkable eras. A review of the national biſtory from 
the death of Alexander III. to the acceſſion of Mary, Gene- 
ral cauſes which limited the power of a feudal monarch. Pe- 

culiar force of the Scottiſh ariſtocracy, Its cauſes. Efforts 
to extend the royal authority. Fame: I. James II. James 
III. James IV. Fames V. His death.. Extraordinary 
influence of the Scottiſe kings in parliament, Extreme inſig- 
mficancy of public ſlatutes. State of Europe at the beginning 
of the 16th century. - Francis I, Charles VJ. Their cha- 
raters, Heary VIII. His plan conduct in the afſuirs 
of Scotland, | 


.4 * ; 

4 1 HE firſt ages of the Scottiſh hiſtory are dark and fa» 
> bulous. Nations, as well as men, arrive at maturity by 
* — and the events, which happened during their 
infancy or early youth, cannot be recollected, and de- 
ſerve not to be remembered. The groſs ignorance which 
anciently covered all the North of Europe, the conti- 
* ral migrations of its inhabitants, and the frequent and 
2 deſtructive revolutions which theſe occafioned, render 
it impoſſible to give any authentic account of the ori- 


gin of the different kingdoms now eſtabliſhed there. 
Every thing beyond that ſhort period to which well at- 
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teſted annals reach, is obſcure; an immenſe ſpace is leſt 
for invention to occupy; each nation, with a vanity in- 
ſeparable from human nature, hath filled that void with 
events calculated to diſplay its own antiquity and luſ- 
tre. An hiſtory, which ought to record truth and to 
teach wiſdom, often ſets out with rctailing ſictions and 
abſurdities- 

The Scots carry their pretenſions to antiquity as high 
25 any of their neighbours. Relying upon uncertain 
legends, and the traditions of their bards, ſtill more un- 
certain, they reckon up a ſeries of kings ſeveral ages 
beſore the birth of Chriſt, and give a particular detail 
of the occurrences which happened in their reigns. But 
with regard to the Scots, as well as the other northern 
nations, we receive the earlieſt accqunts on which we can 
depend, not from their own, but from the Roman au- 
thors. When the Romans, under Agricola, firſt car- 
ried their arms into the northern parts of Britain, they 
found it poſſeſſed by the Caledonians, a fierce and war- 
like people; and having repulſed, rather than conquered 
them, the erected a ſtrong wall between the friths of 
Forth — Clyde, and there fixed the boundaries of 
their empire. Adrian, on account of the difficulty of 
defending ſuch a diſtant frontier, contracted the limits 
of the Roman province in Britain, by building a ſecond 
wall, which ran between Newcaſtle and Carliſſe. The 
ambition of ſucceeding emperors endeavoured to reco- 
ver what Adrian had abandoned; and the country be- 
tween the two walls was alternately under the end- 
nion of the Romans, and the Caledonians. About the. 
beginning of the 5th century, the inroads of the Goths 
and other barbarians obliged the Romans, in order to 
defend the centre of their empire, to recal thoſe legions 
which guarded the frontier provinces, and at that time 
they quitted all their conqueſts in Britain. | 

Their long reſidence in the iſland had poliſhed, in 
ſome degree, the rude inhabitants, and the Britons were 
indehted to their intercourſe with the Romans for the 
art of writing and the ule of numbers, without which 
3c is unpoffible long to preferve the memory of paſt 
CY ts, 
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North Britain was, by their retreat, left under the do- 
minion of the Scots and Pits. The former, who are 
not mentioned by any Roman author, before the end of 
the 4th century were probably a colony of Celtæ, or 
Gauls; their affinity to whom appears from their lan- 
guage, their manners, and religious rites; circumſtances 
more deciſive, with regard to the origin of naftbns, than 
either fabulous traditions, or the tales of ill- informed 
and credulous annaliſts. The Scots, if we may believe 
the common accounts, ſettled at firſt in Ireland; and, 
extending themſelves by degrees, landed at laſt on the 
coaſts oppoſite to that iſland, and fixed their habita- 
tions there, Fierce and bloody wars were, during ſe- 
veral ages, carried on between them and the Pits. At 
length Kenneth II. the ſixty-ninth king of the Scots 
(according to their own fabulous authors) obtained a 
complete victory over the Picts, and united under one 
monarchy, the whole country, from the wall of Adri- 
an, to the northern ocean. And his kingdom became 
known by its prefent name, which it derived from a 
xcople at firſt ſettled there as ſtrangers, and remained 
ang obſcure and inconſiderable. 

rom this period, the hiſtory of Scotland would me-. 
rit ſome attention, were it accompanied with any cer- 
tainty. But as our remote antiquities are involved in 
the Gone darkneſs with thoſe of ether nations, a calami- 
ty peculiar to ourſelves has thrown almoſt an equal ob- 
ſcurity over our more recent tranſactions. This was 
occaſioned by the malicious policy of Edward I. of 
England. Towards the end of the 13th century, this 
monarch called in queſtion the independency of Scot- 
land; pretending that that kingdom was held as a ficf 
of the crown of England, and ſubjected to all the con- 
ditions of a feudal tenure. In order to eſtabliſh his 
claim, he ſeized the public archives, he ranfacked 
churches and monaſteries, and getting poſſeſſion, by 
force or fraud, of many hiſtorical monuments, that 
tended to prove the antiquity or freedom of the king- 
dom, he carried ſome of them into England, and com- 
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manded the reſt to be hurned*. An univerſal oblivion 
of paſt tranſactions might have been the effe& of this 
fatal event, but ſome imperfect chronicles had eſcaped 
the rage of Edward; foreign writers had recorded ſome 
important facts relating to Scotland; and the tradi- 
tions concerning recent occurrences were freſh and 
worthy of credit. Theſe broken fragments, John de 
Fordun, who lived in the 14th century, collected with 
a pious induſtry, and from them picked out materials, 
which he formed into a regular hiſtory. His work was 
received by his countrymen with applauſe; and as no 
recourſe could be had to more ancient records, it ſup- 
plied the place of the authentic annals of the kingdom. 

t was copied in many monaſteries, and the thread of 
the narrative was, by different monks, continued 
through the ſubſequent reigns. In the beginning of the 
I6th century, John Major and Hector Boethius pub- 
liſhed their hiſtories of Scotland, the former a ſuceinct 
and dry writer, the latter a coptous and florid one, and 
both equally credulous, Not many years after, Bu- 
chanan undertook the ſame work ; and if his accura- 
cy and impartiality had been, in any degree, equal to 
the elegance of his taſte, and to the purity and vigour 
of his ſtyle, his hiſtory might be placed on a level with 
the moſt admired compoſitions of the ancients. But, 
inſtead of rejecting the improbable tales of chronicle 
writers, he was at the utmoſt pains to adorn them; and 
hath clothed with all the beauties and graces of fiction, 
thoſe legends, which formerly had only its wildneſs and 
extravagance. 

The hiſtory of Scotland may properly be divided in- 
to four periods. The firſt reaches from the origin of 
the monarchy, to the reign of Kenneth TI. The fe- 
cond, from Kenneth's conqueſt of the Picts, to the 
death of Alexander III. The third extends to the 
death of James V. The laſt, from thence to the acceſ- 
fon of James VI. to the crown of England. 

The firſt period is the region of pure fable and con- 
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jecture, and ought to be totally neglected, or be aban- 


doned to the induſtry and credulity of antiquaries. 
Truth begins to dawn in the ſecond period, with a 
light, feeble at firſt, but gradually increaſing; and the 
events which then happened, may be ſlightly touched, 
but merit no — or laborious inquiry. In the 
third period, the hiſtory of Scotland, chiefly by means 
of records preſerved in England, becomes more au- 


thentic: not only are events related, but their cauſes 


and effects explained; the characters of the actors are 
diſplayed; the manners of the age deſcribed; the revo- 
lutions in the conſtitution pointed out; and here every 
Scotiman ſhould begin, not only to read, but to ſtudy 
the hiſtory of his country. During the fourth period, 
the affairs of Scotland were ſo mingled with thoſe of 
other nations, its ſituation in the political ſtate of Eu- 
"_ was fo important, its influence on the operations 
of the neighbouring kingdoms was fo viſible, that its 
hiſtory becomes an object of attention to foreigners, 
and without ſome knowledge of the various and extra- 
ordinary revolutions which happened there, they can- 
not form a guſt notion either of the moſt illuſtrious 

the character of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages in the 16th century. 

The following hiſtory is.confined to the laſt of theſe 
periods. To give a view of the political ſtate of the 
kingdom, during that which immediately preceded it, 
is the deſign of this preliminary book. The imperfect 
knowledge which ſtrangers have of the affairs of Scot- 
and, and the prejudices Scotſmen themſelves have im- 
bibed with regard to the various revolutions in the go- 
vernment of their country, rendered tuch an introduc» 
don equally neceſſary to both. | | 

The period, from the death of Alexander III. to the 
death of James V. contains upwards of two centuries 
and an hall, from the year 1286, to the year 1542. 

It opens with the famous controverſy concerning the 
independency of Scotland, before the union of the two 
eingdoms, this was a queſtion of much importance. If 
He one crown had been conſidered not as imperial and 
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independent, but as feudatory to the other, a treaty of 
| union could not have been concluded on equal terms, 
| and every advantage which the dependent kingdom 
| procured, muſt have heen eſteemed the conceſſion of a 
| ſovereign to his vaſſal. Accordingly, about the begin- 
| ning of the preſent century, and while a treaty of union 
! 

| 


between the two kingdoms was on foot, this controver- 
iy was agitated with all the heat, which national am- 
moſities naturally inſpire. What was then a ſubject of 
ſerious concern, the union of the two kingdoms hath 
rendered a matter of mere curioſity. But though the 
objects, which at that time warned and intereſted both 
nations, exiſt no longer,'a queſtion, which appeared ſo 
| momentous to our anceſtors, cannot be altogether in- 
1 different or uninſtructive to us. 

| Some of the northern counties of England were ear- 
| | Iv in the hands of the Scottiſh kings, who, as far back 

| 


as the feudal cuſtoms can be traced, held theſe poſſeſ- 
ſious of the kings of England, and did homage to them 
en that account. This homage, due only for the ter- 
ritories which they held in England, was in noways 
derogatory from the royal dignity. Nothing is mor- 
tuitable to feudal ideas, than that the ſame perſon ſhoul!l 
be both a lord and a vaſſal, independent in one capacity, 
and dependent in another*. The crown of England 


——jä— — 


A very ſingular proof of this occurs in the Frencl 
hiſtory,—Arpin ſold the vi/cempte of the city of Bourges 
to Philip I. who did homage to the count of Sancerre 
for a part of theſe lands, which held of that nobleman, 
A. D. 1100. I believe that no example of a king's do- 
ing homage to one of his own ſubjects is to be met 
with in the hiſtories cither of England or Scotland. 
1 Philip le Bell aboliſhed this practice in France, A. D. 
|| 2302. Henaut. Abrege Chron. Somewhat fimilar tv 
this, is a charter of the abbot of Melroſs, A. D. 1535, 
| conſtituting James V. the bailiff or ſteward of that ab. 
| bey, veſting in him all the powers which pertained to 
that office, and requiring him to be an{werable to the 
| abbot for his cxcreife of the fame. Archiv. publ. Edin. 
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was, without doubt, imperial and independent, though 
the princes who-wore it were, for many ages, the val- 
fals of the kings of France; and, in conſequence of their 
poſſeſſions: in that kingdom, bound to perſorm all the 
rvices, which a feudal ſovereign has a title to exact. 
The ſame was the condition of the monarchs'of Scot- 
land, free and independent as kings, but, as poſſeſſing 
Engliſh territories, vaſſals to the king of England. The 
Engliſh monarchs, content with their legal and uncon - 
troverted rights, were neither capable, nor had any 
thoughts of uturping more. England, when conquered 
by the Saxons, being divided by them into many ſmall 
kingdoms, was in no condition to extend its dominion 
over Scotland, united at that time under one monarch. 
And though theſe petty principalities were gradually 
formed into one kingdom, the reigning princes, ex- 
poſed to continual invaſions of the Danes, and often 
ſubjected to the yoke of theſe formidable pirates, ſel - 
dom turned their arms towards Scotland, and were ut- 
terly incapable of eſtabliſhing new rights in that coun- 
try. The firſt kings of the * race, buſied with 
mtroducing their own laws and manners into the king- 
dom which they had conquered, or with maintaining 
themſelves on the throne, which ſome of them poſlei- 
ſed by a very dubious title, were as little anxions to ac- 
quire new authority, or to form new pretenfions 11 
Scotland. An unexpected calamity that befel one of 
the Scottiſh-kings firſt cncouraged the Engliſh to think 
ot bringing his kingdom under dependence. William“, 
king of Scotland, being taken prifoner at Alnwick, 
Henry II. as the price of his liberty, not only extorted 
from him an exorbitant ranſom and a pronule to ſur- 
render the places of greateſt ſtrength, but compelled 
bin to do homage for his whole kingdom. Richard J. 
2 generous prince, ioieranly renom.ced the claim of 
Lis nomage, and abiolved William from the hard con- 
ditions which Henry bad impoſed. Upon the death of 
Alexander III. near a century after, Edward I. availing 
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himſelf of the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, acquired 
an influence in that kingdom, which no Engliſh mo- 
narch before him ever poſſeſſed, and imitating the in- 
tereſted policy of Henry, rather than the magnanimit 
of Richard, revived the claim of ſovercignty to hic 
the former had pretended. | 
Margaret of Norway, grand-daughter of Alexander, . 
and heir to his crown, did not long furvive him The 
right of ſucceſſion belonged to the deſcendents of David, 
earl of Huntington, third fon of David I. Among 
theſe, Robert Bruce and John Baliol, two illuſtrious 
competitors for the crown, appeared. Bruce was the 
ſon of Iſabel, earl David's ſecond daughter; Baliol, the 
rand-ſon of Margaret, the eldeſt daughter. Accord- 
ing to the rules of ſucceſhon which are now eſtabliſhed, 
the right of Baliol was preferable, and, notwithſtanding . 
Bruce's plea of being nearer in blood to earl David, 
Baliol's claim, as the repreſentative of his mother and 
rand-mother, would be deemed inconteſtible. But, 
n that age, the order of ſucceſſion was not aſcertained 
with the fame preciſion. The queſtion appeared to be 
no leſs intricate, than it was important. And though 
the prejudices of the people, and perhaps the laws of 
the kingdom, favoured Bruce, each of the rivals were 
ſupported by a powerful faction. Arms alone, it was 
feared, muſt terminate a diſpute too wetghty for the 
laws to decide. But, in order to avoid the miſeries of. 
a civil war, Edward was choſen umpjre, and both. par- 
ties agreed to acquieſce in his decree, This had well 
nigh proved fatal to the independence of Scotland; 
and the nation, by its eagerneſs to guard againſt a civil 
war, was not only expoſed to that calamity, bur almoſt 
ſubjected to a foreign voke. Edward was artful, brave; 
enterprizing, and commanded a powerful and arti | 
people, at peace with the whole world; The anarchy - 
which prevailed in Scotland, and the ambition of com- 
petitors ready to ſacrifice their country in order to ob- 
tain even a dependent crown, invited him firſt to ſeize, 
and then to fubje& the kingdom. The authority of 
an umpire, which had been unwarity beſtowed upon 
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him, and from which the Scots dreaded no dangerous 
conſequences, enabled him to execute his ſchemes with 
the greater facilicy. Under pretext of examining the 
| whe with the utinolit ſolemnity, he ſummoned all 
the Scottiſh barous to Norham, and having gained 
ſome, and intimidated others, he prevailed on all who 
were preſent, not-excepting Bruce and Baliol, the com- 
petitors, to acknowledge Scotland a fief of the Engliſh 
crown, and to ſwear fealty to him, as their /overeign, or 
Liege lord. This ſtep led to another ſtill more important. 
As it was vain to pronounce a ſentence which he had 
not power to execute, Edward demanded poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom, that he might be able to deliver it to him 
whoſe right ſhould be found preferable. And, ſuch 
was the puſillanimity of the nobles, and the impatient 
ambition of the competitors, that both aſſented to this 
ſtrange demand, and Gilbert de Umphraville, carl of 
Angus, was the only man, who refuſed to ſurrender 
the caſtles in his cuſtody to the enemy of his country, 
Edward, finding Baliol the moſt obſequious and the 
leaſt formidable of the two competitors, ſoon after gave 
- in his favour. Baliol once more profeſſed 
imſelf the vaſſal of England, and ſubmitted to every 
condition, which the ſovereign whom he had now ac» 
knowledged was pieaſe to preſcribe. 
; Edward having thus placed a creature of his own 


upon the throne of Scotland, and compelled the nobles 


to renounce the ancient liberties and independence of 
their country, had reaſon to conclude that his domi- 
nion was now fully eſtabliſhed. But he began too 
ſoon to aſſume the maſter; his new vaſſals, fierce and 
independent, bore with impatience a yoke to which 
they were not accuſtomed. Provoked by his haugh- 
tineſs, even the paſſive ſpirit of Baliol ho to mu- 
tiny. But Edward, who had no longer uſe for ſuch 
a pageant king, forced him to reſign the crown, and 
openly attempted to ſeize it, as fallen to himſelf by the 
rebellion of his vaſſal. At that critical period aroſe 


Sir William Wallace, a hero, to whom the fond admi- 


ration of his countrymen * aſcribed many fabulous 
1 75 2 
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acts of proweſs, though his real valour, as well as in- 
tegrity and wiſdom, 1s ſuch as needs not the heighten- 
ings of fiction. He, almoſt ſingle, ventured to take 
arms in defence of the kingdom, and his boldneſs re- 
vived the ſpirit of his countrymen. At laſt, Robert 
Bruce, the grandſon of him who ſtood in competition 
with Baliol, appeared to aſſert his own rights, and to 
vindicate the honour of his country, The nobles, 
aſhamed of their former haſenefs, and enraged at the 
many indignities offered to the nation, crowded to his 
ſtandard. In order to cruſh him at once, the Engliſh 
monarch entered Scotland at the head of a mighty ar- 
my. Many battles'were fought, and the Scots, though 
often vanquiſhed, were not ſubdued. The ardent zeal 
with which the nobles contended for the independency 
of the kingdom, the prudent valour of Bruce, and 
above all a national enthuſiaſm inſpired by ſuch a 
cauſe, baffled the repeated efforts of Edward, and 
counterbalanced all the advantages which he derived 
from the number and wealth of his ſubjects. And 
though the war continued with little intermiſſion up- 
wards of ſeventy years, Bruce and his poſterity kept 
| poſſeſſion of the throne of Scotland, and ruled with an 
1 authority not inferior to that of its former monarchs. 
| ö But while the ſword, the ultimate judge of all diſ- 
|! putes between contending: nations, was employed to 
| terminate this controverſy, neither Edward nor the 
| Scots ſeemed to diſtruſt the juſtice of their cauſe; and 
id both appealed to hiſtory and records, and from theſe 
1 produced, in their own favour, ſuch evidence, as they 
[| pretended to be unanſwerable. The letters and memo- 
qt | rials addreſſed by each party to the pope, who was then 
i 


reverenced as the common father, and often appealed: 
to as the common judge of all Chriſtian princes, are 
ſtill extant. The fabulous tales of the early Britiſh 

| hiſtory, the partial teſtimony of ignorant chroniclers, 

l ſu poſititious treaties and charters, are the proofs, on 
10 which Edward founded his title to the ſovereignty af 
ſt! Scotland; and the homage done by the Scottiſh mo- 
11 narchs for their lands in England, is prepoſterouſly ſup- 
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ſed to imply the ſubjection of their whole kingdom®. 
Il. founded as their right was, the Engliſh did not fail 
to revive it in all the ſubſequent quarrels hetween the 
two kingdoms; while the Scots diſclaimed it with the 
utmoſt indignation. To this we muſt impute the fierce 
and implacable hatred to each other, which long in- 
flamed both. Their national antipathies were excited, 
not only by the uſual circumſtances of frequent hoſti- 
lities and reciprocal injuries, but the Engliſh conſidered 
the Scots as vaſſals who had preſumed to rebel, and the 
Scots, in their turn, regarded the Engliſh as uſurpers 
who aimed at enſlaving their country. 

At the time when Robert Bruce bans his reign in 
Scotland, the ſame form of government was eſtabliſhed 
in all the kingdoms of Europe. And the ſurpriſing ſi- 
milarity in their conſtitution and laws demonſtrates that 
the nations which overturned the Roman empire, and 
erected theſe kingdoms, though divided into different 
tribes, and diſtinguiſhed by different names, were origt- 
nally the ſame people. When ws» take a view of the 
feudal ſyſtem of laws and policy, that ſtupendous and 
fingular fabric erected by them, the firſt object that 
ſtrikes us is the king. And when we are told that he 
is the ſole proprietor of all the lands within his do- 
minions, that all his ſubjects derive their poſſeſſions 
from him, and in return conlecrate their lives to his 
ſervice; when we hear that all marks of diſtinction, 
and titles of dignity, flow from him, as the only foun- 
tain of honour; when we behold the moſt potent 

eers, on their bended knees, and with folded hands, 
wearing fealty at his feet, and acknowledging him ta 
be their /overcign and their liege lord, we are apt to pro- 
nounce him a powerful, nay an abſolute monarch. No 
concluſion, however, would be more raſh, or worſe 
tounded. The genius of the feudal government was 
purely ariſtocraticgl. With all the enſigns of royalty, 


* Anderſon's Hiſtorical Eſſay concerning the Inde- 
pendency, &c, ä 
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and with many appearances of deſpotic power, a feudal 
king was the * limited of all princes. 

Before they ſallied out of their own habitations, to 
conquer the world, many of the northern nations ſeem 
to have been ſubject to the government of kings“; 
and cven where monarchical government was eſtabliſn- 
ed, the prince poſſeſſed but little authority. A general, 
rather than a king, his military command was exten- 
ſive, his civil juriſdiction almoſt nothing, The army 
which he led was not compoſed of ſoldiers, who could 
be compelled to ſerve, but of ſuch as voluntarily fol- 
lowed his ſtandard}. Theſe conquered not for their 
leader, but for themiclves, and being free in their own 
country, renounced not their liberty when they ac- 


quired new ſettlements. They did not exterminate 


the ancient inhabitants of the countries which they 
ſubdued, but ſeizing the greater part of their lands, 
they took their perſons under — And the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining a new conqueſt, as well as the 
danger of being attacked by new invaders, rendering it 
neceſſary to be always in a poſture of defence, the form 
of government which they eſtabliſhed was altogether mi- 
litary, and nearly reſembled that to which they had been 
accuſtomed in their native country. Their general ſtill 
continuing to be the head of the colony, part of the 
conquered lands were allotted to him; the remainder, 
under the name of beneficia, or fa, was divided amongſt 
his principal officers. As the common ſafety required 
that theſe officers ſhould, upon all occaſions, be ready 
to appear in arms for the common defence, and ſhould 
continue obedient to their general, they bound them- 
ſelves to take the field, when called, and to ſerve him 
with a number of men, in proportion to the extent of 
their territory, Theſe grcat officers again parcelled 
out their lands among their followers, and annexed 
the ſame condition to the grant. A feudal kingdom 
was properly the encampment of a great army; mili- 


* Czſ. lib, vi. c. 23. + Tacit. de Mor, Germ. c. 7. 11. 
+ Cæſ. lib. vi. c. 23. | 
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tary ideas predominated, military ſubordination was 
eſtabliſhed, and the poſſeſſion of land was the pay which 
ſoldiers received for their perſonal ſervice. In conſe- 
quence of theſe notions, the poſſeſſion of land was 
ranted during pleaſure only, and kings were elective. 
n other words, an officer, diſagreeable to his general, 
was deprived of. his pay, and the perſon who was moſt 
capable of conducting an army, was choſen to com- 
mand it. Such were the firſt rudiments, or infancy of 
feudal government. 

But long before the beginning of the 14th century, 
the feudal ſyſtem had undergone many changes, of 
chich the following were the moſt conſiderable.— 
Rings, formerly elective, were then hereditary; and 
fiefs, granted at firſt during pleaſure, deſcended from 
farber to fon, and were become perpetual. Theſe 
changes, not leſs advantageous to the nobles than to 
the prince, made no alteration in the ariſtocratical ſpi- 
rit of the feudal conſtitution. The king, who, at a dif- 
tance, ſcemed to be inveſted with majeſty and power, 
appears, on a nearer view, to poſſeſs none of theſe ad- 
vantages, which beſtow on monarchs their grandeur 
and authority. His revenues were ſcanty, he had not 
a ſtanding army, and he enjoyed no proper juriſdic- 


tion. 


At a time when pomp and ſplendor were unknown, 
even in the palaces of kings; when the officers of the 
crown received little ſalary beſides the fees and per- 
quiſites of their office; when embaſſes to foreign courts 
were rare; when armics were compoled of ſoldiers 
who ſerved without pay; it was not neceliary that a 
king ſhould poſſeſs a great revenue; nor did the cond:- 
tion of Europe, in thoſe ages, allow its princes to he 
opulent. Commerce made little progreſs in the king- 
doms, where the feudal government was eſtabliſhed. 
Inſtitutions, which had no other object but to infpirc 
a martial f{pirit, or to train men up to be ſoldiers, and 
to make arms the only honourable profeſſion, naturally 
diſcouraged the commercial arts. The revenues, arit- 
ing from the taxcs impoſed on the diſſerent branches of 
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commerce, were hy conſequence inconſiderable, and 
the prince's treaſury received little ſupply from a 
ſource which, among a trading people, flows with ſuch 
abundance, and is almoſt inexhauſtible. A fixed tax 
was not levied even on land; ſuch a burthen would 
have appeared intolerable to men who received their 
eſtates as the reward of their valour, and who con- 
ſidered their ſervice in the field as a full retribution for 
what they poſſeſſed. The king's dene, or the por» 
tion of land which he ſtill retzined in his own hands 
unalienated, furniſhed ſubſiſtence to his court, and de- 
frayed the ordinary expence of government*. The 
only ſtated taxes which the feudal law obliged vaſſals 
to pay to the king, or to thoſe of whom they held their 
lands, were three; one when his eldeſt ſon was mate 
a knight; another when his eldeſt daughter was mar- 
ried; and a third in order to ranſom him if he ſhould 
happen to be taken a priſoner, Beſides theſe, the king 
received the feudal caſualties of the ward, marriage, &c, 
of his own yaſſals. And, on ſome extraordinary occa- 
ſions, his ſubjects granted him an aid, which they dis- 
tinguiſhed by the name of a benevolence, in order to de- 
clare that he received it not in conſequence of any 
right, but as a voluntary gift, flowing from their good 
willt, All theſe added together produced a revenue 
ſcanty and precarious, which, far from enabling the 
king to attempt any thing that could excite the Far 
or fear of the nobles, kept him in continual indigence, 
anxiety, and dependence. | 

Nor could the king ſupply the defect of his revenues 
by the terror of his arms. Mercenary troops and ſtand- 
ing armies were unknown as long as the feudal go- 
vernment ſubſiſted in vigour. Europe was peopled 
with ſoldiers. The vaſſals of the king, and the ſub- 
vaſſals of the barons, were all obliged to carry arms, 
And while the poverty of princes prevented them from 


* Craig. de Feud: lib, x. Dieg. 14. Du Cange Gloſſ. 
voc. Dominicum. - 2 8 | 
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fortifying their frontier towns, while a campaign con- 
tinued but a few weeks, and winle a fierce and impe- 
tuous courage was impatient to bring every quarrel to 
the deciſion of a battle, an army without pay, and 
with little diſciplme, was ſufficient for all purpoſes, 
both for the Jecurity and glory of a nation. Such an 
army, however, far from being an engine at the king's 
d:ipolal, was often no lets formidable to him than to 
his enemies. "The more warlike any people were, the 
more independent they became; and the fame perſons 
being both ſoldiers and ſubjects, civil privileges and 
immunities were the conſequence of their victories, and 
the reward of their martial exploits. Conquerors, 
whom mercenary armies, under our preſent forms of 
government, often render the tyrants of their own peo- 
le, as well as the fcourges of mankind, were common- 
| „under the feudal conſtitution, the moit indulgent of 
all princes to their ſubjects, becauſe they ſtood moſt in 
need of their affiſtance. A prince, whom even war 
and victories did not render the maſter of his own ar- 
my, poſſeſſed no ſhadow of military power durin 
times of peace. His diſbanded ſoldiers mingled with 
his other ſubjects; not a ſingle man received pay from 
him; many ages elapfed before a guard was appointed 
to defend his perſon; and deftitute of that great in- 
ſtrument of dominicn, a ſtanding army, the authority 
of the king continued always fecble, and was often con- 
temptible. 
Nor were theſe the only circumſtances which con- 
tributed towards depreſſing the regal power. By the 
feudal ſyſtem, the king's judicial authority was extreme» 
ly cirecumferibed. At firſt, princes ſeem to have been 
the ſupreme judges of their people, and in perſon heard 
and dsternincd all controverſies among them. The 
multiplicity of cauſes ſoon made it neceſſary to appoint 
judges, who, in the king's name, decided matters that 
telonged to the royal juriſdiction. But the barbarians, 
who over-ran Europe, having deſtroyed moſt of the 
great cities, and the countries which they ſeized being. 
cantoned out among powerful barons, who were blind- 
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ly followed by numerous vaſſals, whom, in return, they 
were bound to protect from every injury; the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice was greatly interrupted, and the 
execution of any legal ſentence became almoſt imprac- 
ticable. Theft, rapine, murder, and diſorder of all 
kinds prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, to a de- 
— almoſt incredible, and ſcarce compatible with the 
ubſiſtence of civil ſociety. Every offender ſheltered 
himſelf under the protection of ſome powerful chicf- 
tain, who ſcreened him from the purſuits of juſtice. 
To apprehend, and to puniſh a criminal, often required 
the union and effort of half a kingdom“. In order to 


* A remarkable inſtance of this occurs in the fol- 
lowing hiſtory, ſo late as the year 1561. Mary having 
appointed a court of juſtice to be held on the borders, 
the inhabitants of no leſs than eleven counties were 
ſummoned to guard the perſon who was to act as 
judge, and to enable him to enforce his deciſions. The 
words of a proclamation, which afford ſuch a convinc- 
ing proof of the feebleneſs of the feudal government, 
deſerve our notice.“ And becauſe it is neceſſary for 
the execution of her highneſs* commandments and 
ſervice, that her juſtice be well accompanied, and her 
authority ſufficiently fortified, by the concurrence of a 
good power of her faithful ſubjects— Therefore com- 
mands and charges all and ſundry earls, lords, barons, 
fretholders, landed men, and other gentlemen, dwel- 
ling within the ſaid counties, that they, and every one 
of them, with their kin, friends, ſervants, and houſ- 
hold men, well bodin in the feir of war, in the moſt 
jubſtantious manner, (i. e, completely armed and pro- 
vided), and with twenty days victuals, to meet and to 
paſs toward him to the borcugh of Jedburgh, and there 
to remain during the ſaid ſpace of twenty days, and 
to receive ſuch direction and commands as ſhall be 
given by him to them, in our ſovereign lady's name, 
tor the quictneſs of the country; and to put the fame 
in execution, under the pain of loſing their life, lands, 
and goods. Keith's Hiſt. of Scotland, 198. 
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remedy theſe evils, many perſons of diſtinction were 
intruſted with the adminiſtration of juſtice within their 
own territories. But what we may preſume. was, at 
firſt, only a temporary grant, or a perſonal privilege, 
the incroaching _ of the nobles ſoon converted into 
a right, and rendered hereditary. The lands of ſome 
were erected into baronies, thoſe of others into regalities, 


The juriſdiction of the former was extenſive, that of 


the latter, as the name implies, royal and almoſt un- 


XZ bounded. All cauſes, whether civil or criminal, were 
tried by judges, whom the lord of the regality appoint - 


ed; andif the king's court called any perfon within his 
territory before them, the lord of regality might put a 
ſtop to their proceedings, and by the privilege of rele- 
ius, remove the cauſe to his own court, and even puniſh 
lis vaſſal, if he ſubmitted to a foreign juriſdk Mon t. 
Thus almoſt every queſtion in which any perſon, who 
reſided on the lands of the nobles, was intereſted, being 
determined by judges appointed by the nobles them- 
ſelves, their vaſſals were fcarce ſenſible of being, in any 
degree, ſubject to the crown. A feudal kingdom was 
ſplit into many ſmall principalities, almoſt independent 
and held together by a feeble, and commonly an im- 
3 — bond of union. And the king was not on- 
y ſtripped of the authority annexed to the perſon of a 
fupreme judge, but his revenue ſuffered no ſmall dimi- 
nution, by the loſs of thoſe pecuniary emoluments, 
which were, in that age, due to the perſon who admini- 
ſtered juſtice. 

In the ſame proportion that the king ſunk in power, 
the nobles roſe towards independence. Not ſatisfied 
with kaving obtained a hereditary right to their fief, 
which they formerly held during pleafure, their ambi- 
tion dined at ſomething bolder, and by introducing en- 
tail, endeayoured, as far as human ingenuity and inven- 
tion can reach that end, to render their ofi-Mons una- 
lienable and everlaſting. As they had full power to add 
to the inheritance tranſmitted to them from their an- 


7 Craig, lib. iii. Deig. 7. 
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ceſtors, but none to diminiſh it; time alone, by means 
of marriages, legacies, and other accidents brought con- 
tinual acceſſions of wealth, and of dignity; a great fa- 
mily, like a river, became conſiderable from the length 
of its courſe, and as it rolled on, new honours and new 
property flowed ſucceſſively into it. Whatever influ- 
ence is derived fran titles of honour, the feudal nobles, 
likewiſe poſſeſſed in an ample manner, Theſe marks of 
diſtinction are, in their own nature, either official or per- 
ſonal, and being anncxed to a particular charge, or be- 
ſtowed by the admiration of mankind upon illuſtrious 
characters, ought to be appropriated to theſe, But the 
fon, however unworthy, could not bear to be ſtripped 
of that appellation, by wich his father had been diitin- 
guiſned. His preſumption clairned, what his virtue did 
not merit; titles of honour hecame hereditary, and add- 
ed new luſtre to nobles already in poſſeſſion of too much 
wer. Something more audacious and more extrava- 
_ ſtill remained. The ſupreme direction of all at- 
airs, both civil and military, being committed to the 
great officers of the crown, the ſame and ſafety of priv- 
ces, as well as-of their peoples depended upon the fidel:- 


ty and abilities of theſe officers. But ſuch was the pre 


poſterous ambition of the-nobles, and fo ſueceſsful even 
their wildeſt attempts to aggrandize themſelves, that i:; 
all the kingdoms where the feudal inſtitutions prevailed. 
molt of theſe offices were annexed to great families, and 
held like ficts, by hereditary right. 4 perſon, whoje 
undutiful behaviour rendered him odious to his prince, 
or whoſe incapacity expoſed him to the contempt ot 
the people, often held a place of power and truſt, of the 
greateſt importance to both. In Scotland, the offices 
of lord juſtice general, great chamberlain, high ftew- 


ard, high conſtable, earl marſhal, and high admirz!, 


were all hereditary; and in many counties, the offic+ 
of ſheriff was held in the ſame manner. | 
Nobles, whole property was lo extenſive, and whoſ 
power ſo great, could not fail of being turbulent aud 
tormidable. Nor did they want inſtruments for cx*-- 
cuting their boldeſt deſigns, That portion of their 
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Bock. I. 8COTLAND, 19 
lands, which they parcelled out among their followers, 
ſupplied them with a numerous band of faithiul and de- 
termined - vaſſals; while that, which they retained in 
their own hands, enabled them to live with 4 princely 
ſplendour. The great hall of an ambitious baron was 
often more crowded than the court of his ſovereign. 
The ſtrong caſtles, in which they reſided, afforded a 
ſecure retreat to the diſcontented and ſeditious. A great 

rt of their revenue was ſpent upon multitudes of indi- 
gent, but bold retainers. And it at any time they left 
their retreat, to appear in the court of their ſovereign, 
they were accompanied, even in times of peace, with a 
vaſt train of armed followers. The uſual retinue of 
William the ſixth earl of Douglas conſiſted of two 
thouſand horſe. Thoſe of the other nobles were mag- 
nificent and formidable in proportion. Impatient of 
ſubordination, and forgetting their proper rank, theſe 

otent and haughty barons were the rivals, rather than 

the ſubjects of their prince. They often deſpiſed his 
orders, infulted his perſon, and wreſted from him his 
crown. And the hiſtory of Europe during ſeveral ages, 
contains little elfe, but the account of the wars and re- 
volutions, occaſioned by their exorbitant ambition. 

But, if the authority of the harons far exceeded its 
proper hounds in the other nations of Europe, we may 
affirm that the balance which ought to be preſerved be- 
tween a king and his nobles was entirely loft in Scot- 
land. The Scottiſh nobles enjoyed, in common with 
thoſe of other nations, all the means for extending their 
authority which ariſe from the ariſtocratical gemus of 
the feudal government. Beſides theſe, they poſſeſſed 
advantages peculiar to themſelves; the accidental ſour- 
ces of their power were conſiderable; and ſingular cir+ 
cumſtances concurred with the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
to aggrandize them. To enumerate the moſt remarka- 
tle of theſe, will ſerve both-to explain the political ſtate 
of the kingdom, and to illuſtrate many important oe- 
currences, in the period now under our review. 

I. The nature of their country was one cauſe of the 
power "a * of the Scottiſh nobles, Level 
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and open countries are formed for ſervitude. The an- 
thority of the ſupreme magiſtrate reaches with eaſe to 
the moſt diftant corners, and when nature has erected 
no barrier, and affords no retreat, the guilty or obnoxi- 
ous are ſoon detected, and puniſhed. Mountains, and 
fens, and rivers, ſet bounds to deſpotic power, and a- 
midſt theſe, is the natural feat of freedom and indepen- 
denge. In ſuch places, did the Scottiſh nobles uſually 
fix their reſidence. By retiring to his own caſtle, a mu- 


tinous baron could defy the power of his ſovereign; it 


being impracticable to lead an army through a barren 
country, to places, almoſt inacceſſible to a fingle man. 
The ſame cauſes, which checked the progrefs of the 
Roman arms, am! rendered all the efforts of Edward 
I. abortive, often protected the Scottiſh nobles from the 
vengeance of their prince; and they owed their perſonal 
independence, to thoſe very mountains and marſhes, 
which ſaved their country from being conquered. 

IT. The want of great cities in Seodand contributed 
not a little to increaſe the power of the nobles, and to 


wWeaken that of the prince. Wherever numbers of 
men aſſemble together, order muſt be eſtabliſhed, and a 


regular form of government inſtituted, the authority of 
the magiſtrate muſt be recognized, and his deciſions meet 
with prompt and full obedience, Laws and ſubordina- 
tion take riſe in cities; and where there are few citics 25 
in Poland, or none as in Tartary, there are few or no 
traces of any fort of police. But under the feudal! go- 
vernments, commerce, the chief means of aſſembling 
mankind, was neglected; the nobles, in order to 
ſtrengthen their influence over their vaſſals, r-fided a- 
mong them, and ſeldom appcared at court, when they 
found a ſuperior, or dwelt in cities, where they met 
with equals. In Scotland, the rich counties in the fouth 


Tring open to the Engliſh, no town fituated there could 


rife to be great or populons amidſt continual inroads 
and alarms; the refidence of our monarchs was not fix- 
ed to any particular place; many parts of the country 
were barren and uncultivated; and in conſequence of 
thefe peculiar cireumſtances, added to the general cauſes 
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flowing from the nature of the feudal inſtitutions, the 
towns in Scotland were extremely few, and very incon- 
ſiderable. The vaſſal of every baron occupied a diſ- 
tin& portion of the kingdom, and unmingled with o- 
thers, formed a ſeparate and almoſt independent ſocie- 
ty. Inſtead of giving aid towards reducing to obedience 
their ſeditious chieftain, or any whom he took under 
his protection, they were all in arms for his defence, 
and obſtructed the operations of juſtice to the utmoſt. 
The prince was obliged to connive at criminals, whom 
he could not reach; the nobles conſcious of this advan- 
tage, were not afraid to offend; and the difficulty of pu- 
niſhing almoſt inſured them of impunity. 

III. The diviſion of the country into clans had no 
ſmall effect in rendering the nobles conſiderable. The 
nations which over-ran Europe, were originally divided 
into many ſmall tribes; and when they came to parcel 
out the lands which they had conquered, it was natural 
for every chieftain to beſtow a portion, in the firſt place, 
upon thoſe of his own tribe or family, Theſe all held 
their lands of him; and as the ſafety of each indivi- 
dual depended on the general union, theſe ſmall ſocie- 
ties clung together, and were diſtinguiſhed by ſome com- 
mon appellation, either patronymical or local, before 
the introduction of ſirnames or enfigns armorial. But 
when theſe became common, the deſcendents and rela- 
tions of every chieftain aſſumed the ſame name and 
arms with him, other vaſſals were proud to imitate 
their example, and by degrees they were communicat- 
ed to all thoſe who held of the ſame ſuperior. Thus 
clanſhips were formed; and in a generation or two, that 
conſanguinity which was at firſt, in a great meaſure, 
imaginary, was believed to be real. An artificial u- 
mon was converted into a natural one; men willingly 
followed a leader, whom they regarded both as the ſu- 
perior of their lands, and the chicf of their blood, and 
ſcrved him not only with the fidelity of vaſſals, but 
with the affection of friends. In the other feudal king- 
doms, we may oblerve ſuch unions as we have deſerib- 
ec, imperſectly formed; but in Scotland, whether they 

C2 
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were the production of chance, or the effect of policy, 
or introduced by the Iriſh colony above-mentioned, and 
ſtrengthened by carefully preſerving their genealogies, 
both genuine and fabulous, clanfhips were univerſal. 
Such a confederacy might be overcome; it could not be 
broken; and no change of manners, or of government, 
has been able, in ſome parts of the kingdom, to diſſolve 
aſſociations which are founded upon prejudices ſo na- 
tural to the human mind. How formidable were nobles 
at the head of followers, who, counting the cauſe juſt 
and honourable which their chiefs approved, were ever 
ready to take the field at his command, and to facrifice 
their-lives in defence of his perſon, or of his fame? 
Againſt ſuch men, a king contended with great diſad- 
vantage, and that cold ſervice, which money purchaſes, 
or. authority extorts, was not an equal match for their 
ardor and zeal. MES 

IV. The ſmallneſs of their number may be mention- 
ed among the cauſes of the grandeur of the Scottiſh 
nobles. Our annals reach not back to the firſt diviſion 
of property in the kingdom; but ſo far as we can trace 
the matter, the original poſſeſſions of the nobles ſeem to 
have been extenſive. The ancient thanes were the e- 
quals and the rivals of their prince. Many of the earls 
and barons, who ſucceeded them, were the maſters of 
territories no leſe ample. France and England, coun- 
tries wide and fertile, afforded ſettlements to a nume- 
rous and powerful nobility. Scotland, a kingdom nei - 
ther extenſive nor rich, could not contain many ſuck 
overgrown proprietors. But the power of an ariſto- 
cracy always diminiſhes, in proportion to the increaſe 
of its numbers; feeble if divided among a multitude; 
irreſiſtible if centered in a few. When nobles are nu- 
merous, their operations nearly reſemble thoſe of the 
people, they are rouſed by what they feel only, not by 
what they apprehend; and ſubmit to many arbitrary 
and oppreſſive acts, before they take arms againſt their 
ſovereign. A ſmall body, on the contrary, is more ſen- 
ſible, and more impatient; quick in diſcerning, and 
prompt in repelling danger; all its motions are as ſud- 
den as thoſe of the other are low. Hence proceeded 
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the extreme jealouſy with which the Scottiſh nobles ob- 
ſerved their monarchs, and the ficrceneſs with which 
they oppoſed their encroachments Even the virtue of 
a prince did not render them leſs vigilant, or leſs eager 
to defend their rights, and Robert Bruce, notwith- 

anding the ſplendor of his victories, and the glory of 

is name, was upon the point of experiencing the vi- 
gour of their reſiſtance, no leſs than his unpopular de- 
ſcendent James III. Beſides this, the near alliance of 
the great families, by frequent intermarriages, was the 
natural conſequence of their ſmall number. And as 


conſanguinity was, in thoſe ages, a powerful bond of 


union, all the kindred of a nobleman intereſted them- 
ſelves in his quarrels, as a common cauſe, and every 
conteſt the king had, though with a ſingle baron, ſoon 
drew upon him the arms of the whole confederacy. 

V. Thoſe natural connexions both with their equals, 
and with their inferiors, the Scottiſh nobles ſtrength- 
ened by a device, which, if not peculiar to themſelves, 
was at leaſt more frequent among them than in any 
other nation. Even in times of profound peace they 
formed aſſociations, which, when made with their e- 
quals, were called leagues of mutual defence; and when 
with their inferiors, bonds of manrent. By the former, 
the contracting parties hound themſelves mutually to 
aſſiſt each other in all cauſes, and againſt all perſons, 
By the latter, protection was ſtipulated on the one 
hand, and fidelity and perſonal ſervice promiſed on the 
other“. Self-prefervation, it is probable, forced men at 
firſt into theſe confederacies, and while diſorder and ra- 
pine were univerſal, while government was unſcttled, 
and the authority of laws little known or regarded, 
near neighbours found it neceſſary to unite in this man- 
ner for their ſecurity, and the weak were obliged to 
court the patronage of the ſtrong. By degrees, theſe 
aſſociations became ſo many alliances offentive and de- 
fenſive againſt 'the throne; and as their obligations 
were held to be more ſacred than any tie whatever, 
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they gave much umbrage to our kings, and contribut- 


ed not a little to the power and independence of the 


nobility, In the reign of James II. William, the eighth 
carl of Douglas, entered into a league of this Kind with 
the earls of Crawfurd, Roſs, Murray, Ormond, the 
Lords Hamilton, Balveny, &c. and fo formidable was 
this combination to the king, that ie ſtabbed Douglas 
with his own hand in order to diſſolve it. 

VI. The frequent wars between England and Scot- 
land proved another cauſe of augmenting the power 
of the nobles. Nature has placed no barrier between 
the two kingdoms; a river, almoſt every where ford 
able, divides them towards the eaſt; on the weſt the 
are ſeparated by an imaginary line. The fmall reve- 
nues of our kings prevented them from fortifying, or 
placing garriſons in the towns on the frontier; nor 
would the jealouſy of their ſubjects have permitted 
ſuch a method of defence. The barons, whoſe eſtates 
lay near the borders, confidered themſelves as bound in 
honour aid intereſt to repel the enemy. The warder- 
hips of the different marches, offices of great truſt and 
dignity, were always beſtowed on them. This gained 
them the leading of the warlike counties in the ſouth ; 
and their vaſſals, living in a ſtate of perpetual hoſtility, 
or enjoying at beſt an infecure peace, became more in- 
ured to war than even the reſt of their countrymen, 
and more willing to accompany their chieftain in his 
moſt hardy and dangerous enterpriſes. It was the va- 
lour, no leis than the number of their followers, that 
rendered the Douglaſſes great. The nobles in the nor- 
thern and midland counties, were often dutiful and oh- 
ſequious to the crown, but our monarchs always found 
it impraCticable to ſubdue the mutinous and ungovern- 
able ſpirit of the borders. In all our domeſtic quarrels, 
thoſe who could draw to their fide the inhabitants of 
the ſouthern counties, were ſure of victory; and, con- 


ſcious of this advantage, the lords who poſſeſſed autho- 


rity there, were apt to forget the duty, which they o- 
ed their ſovereign, and to aſpire beyond the rank of 


ſubjects. Be: f 
VII. The calamities which befel our kings, contri- 
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buted more than any other cauſe to diminiſh the 8 
authority. Never was any race of monarchs ſo unfor- 
tunate as the Scottiſh, Of fix ſucceſſive princes, from 
Robert IIL to James VI. no one died a natural death; 
and the minorities, during, that time, were longer and 
more frequent than ever . in any other king- 
dom. From Robert Bruce to James VI. we reckon ten 
princes; and ſeven of theſe were called to the throne, 
while they were minors, and almoſt infants. Even the 
moſt regular and beft eftabliſhed governments feel ſen- 
fibly the pernicious effects of a minority, and either be- 
come languid and inactive, or are thrown into violent 
and unnatural con vulſions. But under the imperfect 
and ill adjuſted ſyſtem of government in Scotland, 
thele effects were ſtill more fatal; and the fierce and 
mutinous ſpirit of the nobles, unreſtrained by the au- 
thority of a king, ſcorned all ſubjection to the delegat- 
ed juriſdiction of a regent, or to tht feeble commands 
of a minor. The royal authority was circumſcribed 
within narrower limits than ever; the prerogatives of 


the crown, naturally inconſiderable, were reduced al- 


moſt to nothing; and the ariſtocratical power gradually 
roſe upon the ruins of the monarchical. Left the per- 
ſonal power of a regent ſhould enable him to act with 
too much vigour: the authority, annexed to that office, 
was ſometimes rendered inconſiderable by being divid- 
ed; or if a ſingle regent was chofen, the greater no- 
bles, and the heads of the more illuſtrious families, were 
ſeldom raiſed to that dignity. It was often conferred 
upon men who poſſeſſed little influence, and excited no 
jealouſy, They, conicious of their own weakneſs, were 
obliged to overlook ſome irregularities, and to permit 
others; and, in order to ſupport their authority, which 
was deſtitute of _ ſtrength, they endeavoured to gain 
the moſt powerful and active barons, by granting them 
poſſeſſions and immunities, which raiſed them to {till 
— power. When the king himſelf came to aſ- 
ume the reins of government, he found his revenues 
waſted or alienated, the crown lands feized or given 
away, and the nobles ſo accuſtomed to independence, 
that after the ſtruggle of a whole reign, he was ſeldom 
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able to reduce them to the ſame ſtate in which they had 
been at the beginning of his minority, or to wreſt from 
them what they had uſurped during that time. If we 
take a view of what happened to each of our kings, 
who was ſo unfortunate as to be placed in this ſituation, 
the truth and importance of this obſervation will fully 
appear. 

The minority of David II. the ſon of Robert Bruce, 
was diſturbed by the pretenſions of Edward Baliol, 
who, relying on the aid of England, and on the ſupport 
of ſome diſaffected nobles among the Scots, invaded 
the kingdom. The ſucceſs which at firſt attended his 
arms, obliged the young king to retire to France; and 
Baliol took poſſeſſion X the throne. A ſmall body of 
the nobles, howeyer, continuing faithful to their ex- 
led prince, drove Baliol out of Scotland; and, after an 
abſence of nine years, David returned from France, and 
took the government of the kingdom into his own 
hands. But nobles, who were thus waſting their blood 
and treaſure in defence of the crown, had a right to the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their ancient privileges, and 
even ſome title to arrogate new ones. It ſeems to have 
been a maxim, in that age, that every leader might 
claim as his own, the territory which his ſword had 
won from the enemy. Great acquiſitions were gained 
by the nobles in that way; and to theſe the gratitude 
and liberality of David added, by diſtributing _—_ 
ſuch as adhered to him, the vaſt poſſeſſions which fell 
to the crown by the forfeiture of his enemies. The 
family of Douglas, which began to riſe above the other 
nobles, in the reign of his father, augmented both its 
power and its property, during his minority, 

James I. was ſeized by the Engliſh during the conti- 
nuance of a truce, and ungenerouſly detained a priſon- 
er, almoſt nineteen years. During that period, the 
kingdom was governed, firſt by his uncle, Robert duke 
of Albany, and then by Murdo, his ſon, Both theſe 
noblemen aſpired to the crown, and their unnatural am- 
bition, if we may believe moſt of our hiſtorians, not, 
only cut ſhort the days of prince David, the king's el- 
ger brother, but prolonged the captivity of James. 
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They flattered themſelves, that they might ſtep with 
leſs + | amr into a throne, when almoſt vacant; and 


dreading the king's return, as the extinction of their 
authority, and the end of their hopes, they carried on 


the negociations for obtaining his liberty, with extreme 


remiſſneſß. At the fame time, they neglected nothing 


that could either ſoothe or bribe the nobles to approve 
their ſchemes. They Cackened the reins of govern- 
ment; they allowed the prerogative to be encroached * 
upon; they ſuffered the moſt irregular acts of power, 


and even wanton inſtances of oppreſſion, to paſs witlt 


impunity; they dealt out the patrimony of the crown 
among thoſe whoſe enmity they dreaded, or whoſe fa- 
vour they had gained; and reduced the royal authority 
to a ſtate of imbecility, from which ſucceeding mo- 
narchs laboured in vain to raiſe it. | 
During the minority of James II. the adminiſtration - 
of affairs, and the cuftody of the king's perſon, were 
committed to fir William Crichton, and fir Alexan- 
der Livingſton. Jealouſy and diſcord were the effects 
of their conjunct authority, and each of them, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen himſelf, beftowed new powers and pri- 
vileges upon the great men, whoſe aid he courted. 
While the young earl of Douglas, encouraged by their 
diviſions, erected a ſort of independent principality with- 
in the kingdom; and forbidding his vaſſals to acknow - 
ledge any authority but his own, he created knights, 
appointed a privy council, named vfficers civil and mi- 
litary, aſſumed every enfign of royalty, but the title of 
king, and appeared in public with a magnificencc more 
than royal. | 
Eight perſons were choſen to govern the kingdom, 
— * the minority of James III. Lord Boyd, how- 
ever, hy ſeizing the perſon of the young king, and by 
the aſcendant which he acquired over him, ſoon in- 
groſſed the whole authority. He formed the ambitious 
proſpect of raiſing his family to the ſame pitch of power 
and grandeur with thoſe of the prime nobiliry; and he 
effected it. While intent on this, he relaxed the vi- 
gour of government, and the nobles became actuftom - 
ed, once more, to anarchy and independence. The 
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power which Boyd had been at ſo much pains to ac- 
quire, was of no long continuance; and the fall of his 
tamily, according to the fate of favourites, was ſudden 
and deſtructive; but upon its ruins, the family of Ha- 
milton roſe, which ſoon attained the higheſt rank in 
the kingdom. 

As the minority of James V. was longer, it was like- 
wiſe more turbulent than thoſe of the preceding kings. 
And the contending nobles, encouraged or protected 
either by the king of France, or of England, formed 
themſelves into more regular factions, and diſregarded 
more than ever the reſtraints of order and authority. 
The French had the advantage of ſeeing one, devoted 
to their intereſt, raiſed to be regent. This was the duke 
of Albany, a native of France, and grandſon of James 
II. But Alexander lord Home, the moſt eminent of 
the Scottiſh peers, who ſurvived the fatal battle of 
Flowden, thwarted all his meaſures, during the firſt 
year of his adminiſtration; and the intrigues of the 
queen dowager, fiſter of Henry VIII. rendered the lat- 
ter part of it no leſs feeble. Though ſupported by 
French auxiliaries the nobles deſpiſed his authority, and 
regardleſs either of his threats, or his entreaties, N ag & 
torily refuſed, two ſeveral times, to enter England, to 
the borders of which kingdom he had led them, Pro- 
voked by theſe repeated inſtances of contempt, the re- 
gent abandoned his troubleſome ſtation, and retiring to 
France, preferred the tranquillity of a private life to an 
office deſtitute of real authority. Upon his retreat, Dou- 
glas car! of Angus became maſter of the king's perſon, 
and governed the kingdom in his name. Many efforts 
were made to deprive him of his uſurped authority. 
But the numerous vaſſals and friends of his family ad- 
hered to him, becauſe he divided with them the power 
and emoluments of his office; the people reverenced and 
loved the name of Douglas; without the title of regent, 
he exerciſed a fuller and more abſolute authority than 
any who had enjoyed that dignity; and the ancicnt but 
dangerous pre-cminence of the Douglaſſes, ſeemed to be 


re ſtored, 
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To theſe and to many other cauſes, omitted or unob- 


Z ſerved by us, did the Scottiſh nobility owe that exorbi- 
tant and uncommon power, of which inſtances occur 
= ſo 33 in our hiſtory. Nothing, however, de- 
monſtrates fo 


fully the extent of their power, as the 


llength of its duration. Many years after the declen- 

ſion of the feudal ſyſtem in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, and when the arms or policy of princes had 
= every where ſhaken or laid it in ruins, the foundations 


of that ancient fabric remained firm and untouched in 
Scotland. 

The powers, which the feudal inſtitutions veſted in 
the nobles, ſoon became intolerable to all the princes 
of Europe, who longed to poſſeſs fomething more than 
a nominal and precarious authority. Their impatience 
to obtain this, precipitated Henry III. of England, 
Edward II. and fome other weak princes, into raſh and 
7emature attempts agaĩuſt the privileges of the barons, 
in which they were diſappointed or periſhed. Princes 
of greater abilities were content to mitigate evils which 
they could not cure; they ſought occupation for the 
turbulent ſpirit of their nobles in frequent wars; and 
allowed their fierce courage to evaporate in foreign ex- 
peditions, which, if they brought no other advantage, 
ſecured at leaſt domeſtic tranquillity. But time and 
accidents ripened the feudal governments for deftruc- 
tion. Towards the end of the 15th century, and be- 
ginning of the 16th, all the princes of Europe attacked, 
as if by concert, the power of their nobles, Men of 
genius then undertook with ſicceſs, what their unſkil- 
ful predeceſſors had attempted in vain. Louis XI. of 
France, the moſt profound and the moſt adventurons 
genius of that age, began, and, in a ſingle reign, al- 
moſt completed the ſcheme of their deſtruction. The 
ſure, but concealed policy of Henry VII. of England, 
produced the ſame effect. The means, indeed, em- 
"rates by theſe monarchs, were very different. The 

low which Louis ſtruck was ſudden and fatal, The 
artifices of Henry reſembled thoſe flow poiſons, which 
waſte the conſtitution, but become not mortal till forge 
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uences ©} 


if nt period. Nor did they produee 
leſs 2 Louis boldly added to the crown what- 
ever he wreſted from the nobles. Henry undermined 


which enriched the commons, and gave them a weight 
in the legiſlature unknown to their predeceſſors. But 
while theſe great revolutions were carrying on in two 
kingdoms with which Scotland was intimately conncct- 
ed, no alteration happened there; the king neither ex- 
tended his own prerogative, nor enabled the commons 
to encroach upon the ariſtocracy; the nobles not only 
retained their ancient privileges and poſſeſſions, but 
daily made new acquiſitions. K 

; This was not owing to the attention of our princes 
ar to their want of arabition. They were abundantly 
ſenſible of the exorbitant power of the nobles, and ex- 
tremely ſolic itous to humble them. They did not, how- 
ever, — means ſufficient for accompliſhing that 
end. The reſources-of our monarchs were few, and 


the progres. which they made incon{iderable. But 
as the number of their followers, and the extent of their 
juriſdiction, were the two chief circumſtances which ren- 
dered the nobles formidable; in order to counterbalance 
the one, and to reſtrain the other, all our kings had re- 


courſe to the ſame expedients, I | 
I. Among nobles of a fierce courage, and of unpo- 


liſhed manners ſurrounded with vaſſals bold and licen- 


tious, whom they were bound by intereſt and honour 
to protect, the cauſes of diſcord were many and una- 
voidable. And as the contending parties could ſeldom 


agree in acknowledging the authority of any common 


ſyperior or judge, and their impatient ſpirit would ſel- 
dom wait the flow decifions of juſtice, their quarrels 
were uſually terminated by the ſwerd, .The offended 
baron aſſembled his vaſſals, and waſted the lands, or 
ſhed the blood of his enemy. Lo forgive an injury 
was mean, to forbear revenge infamous or cowardly *. 


— — 


Ihe ſpirit of revenge was encouraged not only by 
the manners, but what is more remarkable, by the law: 


his barons by encouraging them to ſell their lands, 4 
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mem the 
though it ferved to humble individuals, did not weaken 


2 Hence quarrels were tranſmitted from father to ſon, 
and, under the name of deadly fende, ſubſiſted for many 
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generations with unmitigated rancour. It was the in- 


6 tereſt of the crown to toment, rather than to extin- 
guiſp theſe; and by ſcattering or cheriſhing the ſeeds 
of diſcord among t 


nobles, that union, which would 
have rendered the- ariſtocracy invincible, and which 


2 muſt at once have annihilated the prerogative, was ef- 
ſectually 
2 were indebted for the ſucceſs with which they ſome- 
times attacked the moſt powerful chieftains. They 
employed private revenge to aid the impotence of pub- 


vented. To the ſame cauſe our kings 


lic laws, and arming againſt the perſon who had incurs 


I red their diſpleaſure, thoſe rival families which wiſhed 


his fall, they rewarded their ſervice by ſharing among 
ils of the vanquiſhed. But this expedient, 


the body of the nobles. Thofe, who were now the in- 
ſtruments of their prince's vengeance, became, in a 


| of thoſe ages. If any perſon thought the proſecution 


of an injury offered to his family, too tronbleſdme, or 
too dangerons, the — 5 laws permitted him publicly 
to deſiſt from demanding vengeance; but the ſame 
laws,-in order to puniſh his cowardice and want of af- 
tection to his _—_— deprived him of the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion. Henaut. Abrege Chronol. p. 8. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, we find a ſingular inſtitution, diſtinguiſn- 
ed by the name of ſadalitum; a voluntary aſſociation,” 
the obje whereof was the perſonal ſecurity of thoſe 
who joined in it, and which the feebleneſs of govern- 
ment dt that time rendered neceſſary. Among other 
regulations, hie are contained in one of thoſe till 
extant; the following deferves natice. '«« If any aſſo- 
ciate ſhall either: eater drin with a perſon who has 
killed any member of the fedalitivr, unleſs in the pre- 
ſence of the king, the -biſhop, or the count, and unleſs 
he can prove that he did not know the perſon, let him, 
pay à great · fine Hicks“ Diſtert. Epiſto/ar, apud The- 
* — vol. 8 R 
ol. J. 
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ſhort time, the objects of his fear. Having acquired 


power and wealth by ſerving the crown, they, in their 


turn, ſet up ſor independence; and though there might 


ye a fluctuation of power and of property, though old 


families fell, and new ones roſe upon their ruins, the 


rights of the ariſtocracy remained entire, and its vigour 


unbroken. © =_ 
II. As the adminiſtration of juſtice is one of the 


moſt powerful ties between a king and his ſubjects, 


all our monarchs were at the utmoſt pains to circum- 
| frribe the juriſdiction of the barons, and to extend that 
of the crown. The external forms of ſubordination 
vatural to the feudal ſyſtem, favoured this attempt. 


An appeal lay from the judges and courts of the ba- 
rons, to thoſe of the king. right, however, of 
judging in the firſt inſlance, belonged to the nobles, and 
they caſily faund means to defeat the effect of appeals, 
as well as af many other feudal regulations, The 


royal juriſdiction was almoſt confined within the nar- 
row limits of the king's. demeſges, beyond which, his 
Judges claimed indeed, much authority, but-poſlefled 


next to none, Oun kings: were ſenſible of theſe limita- E 
tions, and bore them with impatience, But it was im- 
poſſible to overturn, in a moment, what was ſo deeply |: 


rooted; or. to ſtrip the .nobles, at oncey of privileges 


which they had held ſo long, and which were wrought F 
almoſt into the frame of the feudal conilitution- To 
accompliſh this, however, was an object af uniforin 
and anxious attention to all our princes. James I, led 
the way here, as well as in other. inſtances, towards a 


more regular. and perfect police. He made choice, 


zmong the eſtates of parliament, of a certain number 
of perſons, whom he diſtinguiſned by the name of 
Loras if Scion, and appointed them to hold courts for de- 
tekmining civil cauſes, three times in the year, and for- 


* 


Ye time, 1N Whatever place he pleaſed to name. 


Their juriſdiction extendzd to all matters which for- 


merly came. under the cognizance of the king's council, 


and, being a committee of parliament, their deciſions 


were final, James II. obtained a law annexing all re- 


* 
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7 galities, which ſhould be forfeited, to the erown, and 
dieclaring the right of juriſdiction to be unalienable for 
the future. James III. impoſed ſevere penalties upon 


A thoſe es, appointed by the barons, whoſe decifions 
net np" by 


* ſhou found on a review to be unjuſt; and by ma- 
ny other regulations endeavoured to extend the autho- 


"7 rity of his own court“. James IV. on pretence of re- 


me dying the inconveniencies arifing from the ſhort terms 
of the court of ſeſſion, appointed other judges, called 


24 of Dail Geuneil, The feffron was an ambulatorycourt, 


and met feldom; the daily council was fixed, and fat 
= conftantly at Edinburgh; and though not compoſed of 
members of parliament, the fame powers, which the 
lords of ſeſſion enjoyed, were veſted in it. At laſt, 
= James V. erected a new court, which ſtill ſubſiſts, and 


which he named the College of Fuftice, the judges of /ena- 
„ tors of which were called Lords of Council and Seſſion; This 
court not only exerciſed the fame juriſdiction which 


formerly belonged to the ſeſſion and daily council, but 

new riglits were added. Privileges of great import- 
XZ ance were granted to its members, its forms were pre- 
ſcribed, its terms fixed, and regularity, power, and 


im- ſplendor conferred upon it. The perſons, conſtituted 


(Þ judges in all theſe different courts, had, in many re- 
ipefts, the advantage of thoſe who preſided in the 


courts of the barons;- they were more eminent for 
their ſkill in law, their rules of proceeding were more 


uniform, and their deciſions more conſiſtent. Such ju- 


dicatories becarhs the objects of confidence and of ve · 


r | neration. Men willingly ſubmitted their property to 


their determination, and their encroachments on the ju · 
riſdictions of the nobles were popular, and for that rea- 
7 ſon ſucceſsful. By devices of a fimilar nature, the ju- 
riſdiction of the nobles in criminal cauſes was reſtrain- 

ed, and the authority of the court, of juficiary extended. 

The crown, in this particular, gaining inſenfibly upon 
the nobles,” recovered more ample authority; and the 


u, king, 'whoſe juriſdiction once reſembled that öf a ba- 
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ron; rather than that of a ſovereign*; came more and 
more to be conſidered as the head of the community, 
and. the - ſupreme diſpenſer: of juſtice to his people, 
Theſe acquiſitions of our kings, however, though com- 
paratively great, were in reality inconſiderable; and, 
motwithſtanding all their efforts, the ſeparate juriſdic- 
tions of the nobles remained, many of them, in great 
vigour; and their final abolition was reſerved to a dill 
tant and more happy period. r | 


. * The moſt perfect idea of the feudal ſyſtem of go- 
vernment may be attained by attending to the ſtate of 
Germany, and to the hiſtory of France. In the for- 
mer, the feudal inſtitutions ſtill ſubſiſt with great vi- 
gour; and though altogether aboliſned in the latter, 
the ic records have been ſo carefully preſerved, that 
the French lawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, 
with more certainty and preeifion, than thoſe of any o- 
cher country in Europe, to trace its riſe, its progreſs and 
revolutions. In Germany, every principality may he 
conſidered as à fief, and all its great princes as vaſſals, 
holding of the emperor. They poſlets all the feudal 
privileges; their ſieſs are prrpetual; their juriſdiction 
within their own territories, ſeparate and extenſive; 
and the great offices of the empire are all hereditary, 
and annexed to. particular families: At the fame. time 
the emperor retains many of the prerogatives-of the 
feudal monarchs, : Like them, his claims and preten- 
ions are innumerable, and his power ſmall; his juriſ- 
fiction within his own demeines or hereditary countries, 
is complete; beyond the bounds of thoſe it is almoſt no- |: 
thing. And ſo permanent are feudal principles, that al? 
though the feudel ſyſtein be overturned.in almoſt every 
particular ſtate in Germany, and although: its. prances |: 
have all become abſolute, the origmal teudal conſtitu- 
tion of the empire ſtill remains, and ideas pecuhar to that 
form af government, direct all its operations and deter- 
mine the rights of all: its princes. .. Our obſervations, 
with regard to the limited juriſdiction of the king un- 
der the feudal governments, are greatly. illuſtratęd by 
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But beſides theſe methods of defending their prero- 
gative, and humbling the ariftocracy, which may be 
conſidered as common to all our princes, we ſhall find, 


= 


formed ſome particular ſyſtem for depre 


that almoſt every 
e to James V. had 
fling the au- 


thority of the nobles, which was the object both of 
> their jealouſy and terror. The conduct of our mo- 
narchs, if we reſt ſatisſied with the accounts of their 
= hiſtorians, muſt he conſidered as flowing entirely from 


tter, 


that 


pled, 
y o. 


and 


be of ne 
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of policy. But, thon 
to thoſe p 


the refentment agua particular noblemen; and all 
umble them muft be viewed as the 

not as the conſequences of any 

ſome of their ac- 


ons, though the dif- 


ferent genius of the men, the temper of the times, and 
© the ſtate of the nation neceffarily occafioned great va- 
in their ſchemes, yet, without being chargeable 
N exceſſive refinement, we may affirm, that their 
end was uniformly the ſame. And the project of r 

wer of the ariſtocracy, ſometimes avow 
with vigonr, ſometimes concealed or ſeem- 
ingly ſuſpended, was never altogether abandoned. 


what ed in France. The feeblenefs and dotage 
of the deſcendents of Charlemaigne encouraged the 


peers. to uſurp an independent jurifdiction. 
the hands of the crown ; all was ſeized by 


remained in 


othigg 


them. When Hugh Capet aſcended the throne, A. D. 


587, he kept 


of his 
Comte of Paris, and all the juriſc 


vate patrimony the 
jon, which the ki 


n 


his ſucceſſors exerciſed for fome time, was within its 


four towns in France, 


„or royal 


judges; all the other lands, towns, and baillages belong- 
ing to the nobles. The methods ro which the French 
monarchs had recourſe for extending their juriſdiction 


were exact 
Henault's 
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No prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than 
Robert Bruce. Their valour conquered the kingdom, 
and placed him on the throne. His gratitude and ge- 
neroſity beſtowed on them the lands of the vanquiſked. = 
Property has ſeldom undergone greater or more ſudden 7 
revolutions than thoſe io which it was ſubject, at that 1 
time, in Scotland. Edward I. having forfeited the- 
Mates of moſt of the ancient Scottith nobles, granted 
them to his Engliſh ſubjets, Theſe were Expelled by 
the Scots, and their lands ſeized by new maſters. - A- 
midſt ſuch rapid changes, confuſion way unavoidable; 
and many poſſeſſed their lands by titles extremely lame. 
During one of thoſe truces between the two nations, 
occaſioned, rather by their being weary of war, than 
deſirous of peace, Robert formed a feheme for checking | 
the growing power and wealth of the nobles. He ſum- 
moned them to appear, and to ſhew by what rights they 
held their lands. They aſſembled accordingly, and-tie 
queſtion being put, they flarted up, at; once, and drew 
their ſwords, By theſe, ſaid they, we acquired our land, 
and with theſe we will defend them.“ - The: king inti- 
midated by their boldnefs, prudently dropt the project. 
But ſo deeply did the — reſent this attack upon 
their order, that notwithſtanding Robert's popular and 
ſplendid virtues, it occaſioned a dangerous confpiracy | 
BOT PPT es © 3 
David his ſon, at firſt an exile in France, afterwards © 
a-priſoner_in England, and involved in a continual war 
with Edward III. had got leiſure to attend to the in- 
ternal police of his kingdom, or to think of retrenching | 
* the privileges of the nobility. yy 
Our hiftorians have heen more careful to relate the |: 
military, thah the civil tranſactions of. the reign of Ro- 
bert II. Skirwiſhes and inroads of litthe conſequence, 
they deſcribe minufely, but with regard to every thiug 
that happened, during ſeveral years of tranquillity, tlic) 
— ß „„ 
The feeble adminiſtration, of Robert III. muſt like- Þ 
- wiſe, be paſſed over ſlightly. A prificę, of a mean ge- 
Fils, and of à frail aud ſickly conflitutiony was no © Þ 
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perſon to enter the liſts with active and martial nobles, 
or to attempt wreſting from them any of their rights. 
The civil tranſactions in Scotland are better known 
X fince the beginning of James I's reign, and a complete 
*Z -feries of our laws ſupplies the defects of our hiſtorians. 
The Engliſh made ſome amends for their injuſtice in 
* detaining that prince a prifoner, by their generous care 
of his education. During his long reiidencS in Eng- 
land, he had an opportunity of obſerving. the feudal 1y- 
ſtem in a more advanced ftate, and refined from many 
ot the imperfections which ſtill adhered to it, in his 
own kingdom. He ſaw there nobles great, but not in- 
dependent; a king powerful, though far from abſolute; 
he aw a regular adminiſtration of government; wile 
laws enacted; and a nation flouriſhing and happy, be- 
cauſe all ranks of men were accuſtomed to obey them. 
Full of theſe ideas, he returned into his native country, 
which prefented to him a very different ſcene. The 
royal authority, never great, was now contemptible, by 
being ſo long delegated to regents. - The ancient patri- 
mony and revenues of the crown were almoſt totally 
zlienated. During his long abſence, the name of a 
king Was. little known, and leſs regarded. The licence 
of many years had rendered the nobles independent. 
Univerſal anarchy. yrevailed. The weak were expoſed 
to the rapine, and oppreſſion of the. ſtrong. In every 
corner ſome barbarous chieftain ruled at pleaſure, and 
neither feared the king, nor pitied the people? 
James was too wife a prince to employ open force to 
correct ſuch -inveterate evils. Neit the men, nor 
the times, would have borne it. He applied the gen- 


A contemporary monkiſh writer deſcribes theſe ca- 
lamities very feelingly, in his rude Latin. In diebus 
illis, non erat lex in Scatia, ſed quilibet potentiorum ju- 


hey diorem oppreſſit; et totum reguum fuit unum latroci- 
7 wn; homicidia, deprædationes, incendia, et cætera 
thee BY maltficia- remanſerunt impunita; et juſtitia relegata ex- 


ge- din terminos reg: exulavit. Chartular, Morav. apud. 
Hanes Eſſay, völ. i. p. 272. 2.3 
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tler and leſs offenſive remedy of laws and ſtatutes. In © 
a parliament, held immediately after his return, he gain- 7 
ed the confidence of his people, by many wiſe laws, 
tending viſibly to re-eſtabliſh order, tranquillity, and 
juſtice in the kingdom. But, at the ſame time that he 
— x ecure theſe bleffings to his ſubiects, he 
iſcovered his intention to recover thoſe poſſeſſions, of © © 
which the crown had been unjuſtly bereaved; and for 
that parpole obtained an act by which he was empow- 
ered to ſummon thoſe, who had obtained crown lands 
during the three laſt reigns, to produce the rights by © 
which they held them“. As this ſtatute threatened the 
roperty of the nobles, another, which paſſed in a ſfub- _ 
quent parliament, aimed a dreadful blow at their 
power. By it, the leagues and combinations which | 
we have already deſcribed, and which rendered the b 4 
nobles fo formidable to the crown, were declared un- 
lawfulf. Ener d by this ſucceſs in the beginning 
of his enterpriſe, s next ſtep was Rtilt bolder and 
more decifive. During the fitting of parhament, he 
feized, at once, his couſin Murdo, duke of Albany, and 
his ſons; the earls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, March, 
and above twenty vther peers and barons of prime ran. 
To all of them, however, he was immediately recon- 
Ciled, except to Albany and his ſons, and x. 
Theſe were tried by their peers and condemned; for 
what crime is now unknown. Their execution ſtruck 
the nobles with terror, and their forfeiture added vaſt 
poſſeffiona to the crown. He ſeized, likewiſe, the earl - 
doms of Buchan and Strathery, upon different pretexts, 
and that of Marr fell to him by mheritance. The pa- 
tience and inactivity of the 5s, while the king was 
proceeding fo 1 towards aggrandizing tbe crown, 
are amaxing. e only obſtruction be met with was 
— ight 1 headed by — duke of Al- 
ny's youngeſt fon, and that was ea prefſed. 
The * and preſence of a king, to — — no- 
bles had been long unaccuſtomed, inſpired ; 
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1 James was à prince of great abilities, and conducted 
his operations with much prudence, He was in friend- 
ſzip with England; cloſely allied with the French king; 
he was adored by the people, who enjoyed unuſual ſe- 
curity and happineſs under his adminiftration; and all 
huis acquiſitions, however fatal to the body of the no- 
bles, had been gained by attacks upon individuals; 
verre obtained by decifions of law; and being founded 
on circumſtances peculiar to the perſons who ſuffered, 
might excite murmurs and apprehenſions, but afforded 
y no colourable pretext for a general rebellion. It was 
not ſo with ihe next attempt which the king made, 
> Encouraged by the facility with which he had hitherto 
advanced, he ventured upon a meaſure that irritated tlie 
Z whoze nobles, and which the'event ſhews either to have 
been entered into with too much precipitancy, or to 
have been carried on with too much violence. The 
father of George Dunbar, earl of March, had taken 
arms againſt Robert III. the king's father, but that 
crime had been pardoned,” and his lands reſtored by 
Robert, duke of Albany. James, on pretext that the 
regent had exceeded his power, and that it was not 
competent to any but the king himſelf to pardon trea- 
ſon, or to alienate lands annexed to the crown, obtain- 
ed à fentence, declaring the pardon to be void, and 
depriving. Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the no- 
bles held lands by no other right than what „ 
rived from grants of the two dukes of Albany. Such 
a deciſion, though: they had reaſon to expect it in con- 
lequence of the ſtatute which the king had obtained, 
occaſioned a general alarm. Though Dunbar was, at 
preſent, the only ſufferer, the precedent might be x- 
tended, and their titles to poſſeſſions, which they con- 
as ſidered as the rewards of their valour, might be ſuhject- 
yn ed: to the review of courts of law, whole forms of 
d. } — and juriſdiction were in a martial age little 
* nown, and extremely odious. Terror and diſcontent 
: = — faſt upon this — of the king's intentions: 
the common danger called on the whole order to unite, 


and to make one bold ſtand, before they were f}ripped 
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piecemeal, and reduced to a ſtate of poverty and inſig- 
nificance. The prevalence of theſe ſentiments among 


the nobles, encouraged a few deſperate men, the friend 


or followers of thoſe who had been the chief ſufferers 
under the king's adminiſtration, to form a conſpiracy 
againſt his life. The firſt certain intelligenee of this 
was brought him while he lay in his camp before Rox- 
burgh ciftle. He durſt not confide in nobles to whom 
he gave ſo many cauſes bf diſguſt, but-inſtantly diſ- 


miſſed them and their vaſſals, and retiring to a monaſ- G 
tery near Perth, was ſoon after murdered there in tbe 


moſt cruel manner. All our Ar mention, with 
aſtoniſhment, this circumſtance of the king's diſbanding 


his army, at a time when it was ſo neceſſary for his 


arty np A king, ſay they, ſurrounded with his 
arons, is ſecure from ſecret treaſon, and may defy 
open rebellion. But thoſe very nobles were the perſons 
whom he chiefly dreatled; and it is evident, from this 
review of his adininiſtration, that he had greater reaſon 
to apprehend danger, than to expect defence from their 
hands. It was the misfortune of James, that his max- 
ims and manners were 75 refined for the age in which 
he lived. Happy! had he reigned in a country more 
civilized; his love of peice, of juſtice, and of elegance, 
would have rendered his ſchemes ſucceſsful, and inſtead 
of his periſhing becauſe he had attempted too much, a 
grateful por would have applauded and ſeconded his 
efforts to reform and to improve them. | 
Crichton, the moſt able man of thoſe, who had the 
direction of affairs during the minority of James II. 
had deen the miniſter of James I. and well acquainted 
with his reſolutions of humbling the nobles. He did 
not relinquiſh the deſign, and he endeavoured to inſpire 
his pupil with the ſame ſentiments. But what James 


: 


had e to effect ſlowly, and by legal means, 


his ſon and Crichton purſued with the impetuoſity na- 
tural to Scotſmen, and with the fierceneſs peculiar to 
that age. William, the ſixth earl of Douglas, was the 
firſt victim to their barbarous policy: That young no- 
bleman (as we have already obſerved) contemning the 


1 
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authority of an infant prince, almoſt openly renounced 
his allegiance, and aſpired to independency. Crichton, 
too high-ſpirited to ſuch an inſult, but too weak 
to curb or to bring to juſtice ſo powerful an offender, 


decoyed him by many promiſes to an interview in the 


caſtle of Edinburgh, and, notwithſtanding theſe, mur- 
dered both him and his brother. Crichton, however, 
gained little by this act of treachery, which-rendered 
him univerſally odious. William, the eight earl of 
Douglas, was no leſs powerful and no leſs formidable 
to the crown. By forming the league which we al- 
ready mentioned with the earl of Crawford and other 
barons, he had united againſt his ſovereign almoſt one 
half of his kingdom. But his credulity led him intq 
the ſame ſnare which had been fatal to the former carl. 


7 Rel ing on the king's promifes, who had now attained 


to the years of manhood, and having obtained a ſafe. 
conduct under the great ſeal, he ventured to meet him 
in Stirling caſtle. James urged him to abandon that 
dangerous confederacy into which he had entered; the 
carl — refuſed; * If you will not (ſaid the en- 

„ drawing his dagger) this ſhall;” and 


ſtabbed him to the heart. An action ſo unworthy of 3 


i king, filled the nation with aſtoniſhment and with hor- 
* ror. The ecarPs vaſſals ran to a with the utmoſt fu- 


ry, and dragging the ſafe conduct, which the king had 
granted and violated, at a horſe's tail, they marched to- 
wards Stirling, burnt the town, and threateued to be- 
liege the caſtſe. An accommodation enſued, on whay 
terms 1s not known. But the king's jealouly, and the 
rarl's power and reſentment, prevented it from bong 0 
0 


ä long continuance. Both took the field at the hea 


their armies, and met near Abercorn. That of the earl, 
compoſed chiefly of borderers, was far ſuperior to the 
king's both in number and in valour; by a ſingle bat- 
tle muſt, in all probability, have decided whether the 


| houſe of Stewart or of Douglas was henceforth to poſ- 


leſs the throne of Scotland. But, while his troops im- 
patently expected the fignal to engage, the earl order- 
ed them to retire to their camp, and fir James Hamil- 


ſeize them at pleaſure, without any proceis or form of 
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ton of Cadyow, the perſon in whom he placed the ir 
greateſt confidence; convinced. of his want · af genius to IF at 
improve an opportunity, or of his want of courage to fl. 
ſeize a crown, delerte him that very night. This ex- je 
ample was followed by many; and the. earl, deſpiſcd 
or forſaken by all, was foon driven ont af the kingdon:, 
and obliged to depend for his ſuhſiſtence on æhe trien.!- 
ſhip-of the king of England. The ruin of this great 
family, which had ſo long 'Tivatled and overawed the 


crown, and the terror with which ſuch an example of } . 
unſucceſsful ambition filled the nobles, ſecured the king, 


for ſome time, from oppoſition; and the royal autho- 
rity remained uncontrolled and almoſt abſolute. James © 
did not ſuffer this favourable inter val to paſs unimprov- © 
ed; he procured the conſent of parliament to laws 
more advantageous to the prerogative,” and mure ſub- 
verſi ve of the privileges of the ariſtocracy, than Were 
ever obtained by any former or ſubſequent monarch of: 

By one of theſe, not: only all the wait poſſeſſions of 
the earl of Dauglas were annexed to the croun, but 
all prior and future alienations of crown lands were de- 
clared to be void, and the king was empowered to 


law, and oblige the poſſeſſors to refund whatever they | 
had received from them. A dreadtul-mftroment of 
oppreſſion in the hands of a prince. 
not her law prohibited the wardenſhip of the marches 

to be granted hereditarily; reſtrained, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, the juriſdiction of that office; aud extende 
the authority of the king's courts. Pf 

By a third, it was ordained that ao recality, or ex, 
cluſive right of adminiſtering juſtice within a-man's' : 
own, lands, ſhould be granted in time to come, without tirli 
the conſcut of parhament }, a condition which implied 
almoſt an expreſs prohibition Thoſe nobles, whib al- 
ready poſſeſſed that great privilege, would naturally be 
folicitous to prevent it from becoming common, by be- 


* Act 41. P 1455. + Ibid. Act 42. f Ibid. Ad 43. 
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ic ing beſtowed on many. Thoſe who had not themſelves 
0 attained it, would envy others the acquifition of ſuch a 
oO flattering diſtinction; and both would concur in re- 
* jecting claims of new pretenders. 
4 Zy a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary offices 
1, FE were prohibited, and thoſe obtained fince the death of 
the haſt king were revoked}. 
it Each of thele ftatutes undermined ſome of the great 
ic 7 pillars on which the power of the ariſtocracy reſted. 
$ — the remainder of his reign, this prince purſued 
7, tube plan which he had begun with the utmoſt vigour; 
0- and had got a fudden death, oecaſioned by the ſplinter 
es ot z cannon which burſt near hun at the ſiege of Rox» 
v. burgh, prevented his progreſs; he wanted neither ge- 
rius nor courage to perfect it: and Scotlagd might, in 
all probability, have been the firſt kingdom in E , 
uch would have ſren the ſubverſion of the feudal ſyi- 
$ cm. L 
James III. diſcovered no leſs eagerneſs than his fa- 
ther or grandfather to humble the nobles; but far in- 
ſerior to either of them in abilities —— he a- 
dopted a plan extremely impolitic, and his reign was 
——— as well as his end tragical. Under | feu- 
 Fadal | the nobles were not only the king's 
v. FI minifters, and poſſeſſed of all the great offices of power 
or of truſt ; they were likewiſe his companions and f- 
2 vourites, and ſcarce any but them approached his per- 
cs ſon, or were entitled to his regard. But James, who 
both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at an up- 


n- 

ed g uſual diſtance, and beſtowed every mark of confidence 
and affection upon a few mean perſons, of profeſſions lo 

x- [IGſhonourable, as ought to have rendered them unwor- 

1's thy of his preſence. Shut up with theſe in his caſtle of 


ut | — he ſeldom appeared in public, and amuſed 
him 


ed with architecture, muſic, and other arts, which 
al- {vere then little efteemed. The nobles beheld the 
be power and favour of thete minions with indignation. 


Even the ſanguinary meatures of his father provoked - 


td... Ao 
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them leſs than his neglect. Individnals a lone ſuffered 
by the former; by the latter, every man thought him- 


If injured, becauſe all were contemned. Their diſcon- 


tent was much heightened by the king's recalling all 
rights of crown lands, hereditary offices, regalities, and 
every other conceſſion, which was detrimental to his 
prerogative, and which had heen extorted during his 


minority. Combinations among themſelves, ſecret in- 


trigues with England, and all the uſual preparatives for 
civil war were the effects of their refentment. Alexan- 
der duke of Albany, and John earl of Marr, the king's 
brothers, two young men of turbulent and ambitions 
ſpirits, and incenſed againſt James, who treated them 
with the ſame coldneſs as he did the other nobles, enter- 
ed deeply into all their cabals, The king detected their 
deſigns, before they were ripe for execution, and feiz- 
ing his two brothers, committed the duke of Athany to 
Edinburgh caſtle. The carl of Marr, having remon- 
rated with too much boldneſs againſt the king's con- 
duct, was murdered, if we may believe our hiſtorians, 
by his command: Albany, apprehenſive of the fame 


fate, made his eſtape out of tlie caſtle and fled into 


France. Concern for the king's honour, or indignation 


zt his meaſures, were perhaps the motives, which firſt 


induced him to join the malcontents. But James's at- 
tachment to favourites rendering him every day more 
odious to the nobles, the proſpect of the advantages 
which might be derived from their general diſafſection, 
added to the reſentment which he felt on account of 
tis brother's death, and his own injuries, ſoon infpired 
Albany with more ambitious and criminal thoughts. 
He concluded a treaty with Edward IV. of England, 
in which he aſſumed the name of Alexander king of 
Scots, and in return for the aſſiſtance which was pro- 
miſed him towards dethroning bis brother, he bound 
himſelf, ſo ſoon as he was put in poſſeffion of the king- 
dom, to ſwear fealty and to do homage to the Enplith 
monarch, to renounce the ancient alliance with France, 
to contract a new one with England, and to {urrender 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt caſtles, and molt valuable cor utie: 
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in Scotland“. That aid, which the duke fo- baſely 
urchaſed at the price of his own honour, and the 
independency of his country, was punctually grant- 
ed him, and the duke of Glouceſter, with a power- 
ful army, conducted him towards Scotland. The 
danger of a foreign invaſion obliged James to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of thoſe nobles, whom he had ſo 
long treated with contempt. Some of them were iu 
cloſe confederacy with the duke of Albany, and ap- 
proved of all his pretenſions. Others were impatient 
for any event, which would reſtore their order to its 
ancient pre-eminence. They took the field, however, 
at the head of a powerful army of their followers, but 
with. a ſtronger diſpoſition to redreſs their own griex - 
ances, than to annoy the enemy; and with a fixed reſo- 
lution of puniſhing thoſe minions, whoſe inſolence the 
could no longer tolerate. This reſolution the . 
in the camp near Lawder, with a milnary diſpatch and 
rigour. 5 reviouſly concerted their plan, the 
earls of Angus, Huntly, Lennox, followed by almoft 


the whole barons of chief note in the army, - forcibl 
entered the apartment of their ſovereign, ſeized all his 


favourites, except one Ramſay, whom they could not 
tear from the king, in whoſe arms he took ſhelter, and, 


without any form of trial, hanged them inſtantly over a 


bridge. Among the moſt remarkable of thoſe who had 


engroſſed the king's affection, were Cochran, a maſon; 


Hommil, a taylor; Leonard, a ſmith; Rogers, a mu- 


-Gician; and Torfifan, a fencing-maſter. So deſpicable 
à retinue diſcovers the capriciouſneſs of James 
racter, and accounts for the indignation of the nobles, 
when they beheld the favour, due to them, beſtowed 
on ſuch unworthy objects. 


s cha- 


James had no reaſon to confide in an army fo little 


under his command, and diſmiſſing it, ſhut himſelf up 


in the .caſtle of Edinburgh. After various intrigues, 


Albany's lands and honours were at length reſtored to 


' burn, and he ſeemed even to have regained his brother's 


pI 


* Abcrcr, _ Aich. v. U. 443. 
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favour, by ſome important ſervices. But their friend- 


ſhip was not of long duration. James, once more, a- 


bandoned himſelf to the guidance of favourites; and 
-the fate of thoſe, who ſuffered at Lawder, did not de- 
ter others from courting that dangerous pre-eminence. 
Albauy, on pretext that an attempt had been made to 
take away his lite by poiſon, fled trom court, and retir- 
ing to his caſtle of Dunbar, drew thither a mul- 
titude of nobles than attended on the king himſelf. At 


the ſame time, he renewed his former confederacy with 
Edward; the earl of Angus openly negociated that in- 
famous treaty; other barons were ready to concur with | 
it; and if the ſudden death of Edward had not pre- 
vented Albany's receiving any aid from England, the 
crown of Scotland would, probably, have been the re- 
ward of this unworthy combination with the enemies 
of his country. But, inſtead of any hopes of reigning | 


in Scotland, he found, upon the death of Edward, 


that he could not reſide there in ſafety, and flying firtt | 
to England, and then to France, he ſeems, from that 
time, to have taken no part in the affairs of his native 


country. Emboldened by his retreat, the king and his 


miniſters multiplied the infults whick they offered to g 
the nobles. A ſtanding guard, a thing unknown under | 


the feudal governments, and inconſiſtent with the fami- 
liarity and confidence with which monarchs then lived 
amidſt their nobles, was raiſed for the king's defence, 
and the command of it given to Ramfay, lately created 
earl of Bothwell, the ſame perſon whe ſo narrowly e- 
ſcaped when his companions were put to death at Law- 
der. And, as if this precaution had not been ſuſſicient, 
a proclamation was iſſued, forbidding any perſon to a 

pear in arms within the precincts of the court“; which, 
at the time when no man of rank left his own houſe 
without a numerous retinue of armed followers, was, 
in effect, debarring the nobles from all acceſs to the 
king. James, at the ſame time, became fonder of re- 
tirement than ever; and, ſank in indolence or ſuper- 
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ſtition, or attentive only to amuſements, devolved his 
hole authority upon his favourites, So many injuries 
provoked - the moſt conſiderable nobles to take arms, 
and having perſuaded or obliged the duke of Rothſay, 
the king's eldeſt fon, a Youth of fifteen, to ſet hiinſelf 
at their head, they openly declared their intention ot 
depriving Jaines of a crown, of which he had diſco- 
vered himſelf to be fo uaworthy. - Rouſed by this dan- 
ger, the king quittce his retirement, took the field, and 
encountered them near Bannockburn; but the valour 
of the borderers, of who:n the army of the malcontents 
was. chicfly compoſed, ſoon put his troops to flight, and 
he himſelt was flain in the purſuit. Suſpicion, indo- 
lence, immoderate attachment to favourites, and all the 
vices of a feeble. mind, are viſible in his whole conduct; 
unt the character of a cruel and unrelenting tyrant 


| .fcems to be unjuſtly afixed to him by our hiſtorians. 


His neglect of the nobles irritated, but did not weaken 
them; and their. diicontent, the immoderate ambition 
of his two brothers, and tbeir unnatural confederacics 
with England, were ſufficient to have diſturbed a more 
vigorous adminiſtration, and to have rendered unhap- 
Py a prince of ſuperior talents. Fg 

The indignation which many of the nobles expreſ- 
ſed againſt the conduct of the conſpirators, together 
with the terror of the ſentence. of excommunication 
which the pope pronounced againſt them, obliged them 


to ule their victory with great moderation and humani- 


ty. And being conſcious how deteſtable the crime of 
imbruing their hands in the blood of their ſovereign 
appeared, they endeavoured to regain the good opinion 
of their countrymen, and to atone for their treatment 
of the father, by their loyalty and duty towards the 
on. They placed him inſtantly on the throne, and the 
whole kingdom ſoon united in ackaowledging his au- 
chority. ee | 
James IV. was naturally generous and brave; he 
elt, in an high degree, all the paſſions which animate a 
roung and noble mind. He loved magnificence, he de- 
botred in war, and was eager to obtain famg, During 
| E 3 
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his reign, the ancient and hereditary enmity between 
the king and nobles feemed almoſt entirely to have 
ceaſed. He envied not their ſplendor, becauſe it con- 
tributed to the ornament of his court; nor did he drea& © 
their power, which he conſidered as the ſecurity of his 
kingdom, not as an object of terror to himſelf. This 
confidence on his part, met with the return of 
duty and affection on theirs; and, in his war with Eng- 
ad Beer rienced how much a king beloved by his 
nobles is able to _ Though the ardonr of his 
courage, and the ſpirit of chivalry, rather than the pro- 
g ect of any national advantages, were the motives of 
hat expedition; ſuch was the zeal of his ſubjects for 
the king's glory, that he was 1 as gallant an 
army as ever any of his anceſtors had led upon Engliſh 
ground. But though James himſelf formed no ſcheme 
dangerous or detrimental to the nobles, his reign waz 
diftinguifhed by an event, extremely fatal to tkem; and 
one accidental blow- humbled them more than all the 
premeditated attacks of preceding kings. In the raſh 
and unfortunate battle of - Flowden, a brave nobility 
choſe rather to die, than to deſert their ſovereign. 
Twelve earls, thirteen lords, five eldeſt. fons:of noble- 
men, arid an ineredihle number of barons fell with the 
King. The whole body of the nobles, long and ſenſi- 
'blyy felt this diſaſter; and if a prince, of full age, had 
"then aſcended the throne, their conſternation. and fee- 
diene ſs would have afforded him advantages which no 
former monarch ever poſſeſſdſqe. i 
But james V. who ſucceeded: his father, was an in- 
fant of a year old; and though the office of regent was 
conferred on the duke of Albany, a man of genius 
and enterpriſe, a native of France, and accuſtomed to 
a- government where — of the king was altea- 
dy great; though. he many bold attempts ta ex- 
tend the royal N though. he put to death lord 
Home, and baniſhed the earl of Angus, the two no- 
blemen of greateſt influence in the kingdom, the aril- 
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tocracy loſt no ground under his adminiſtration. A- 
6 er to the manners, the laws, and the language 
of the people which he was called to rule, he actod, 
on fome occaſions, rather like a viceroy of the French. 
king, than the governor of Scotland; but the nobles. 
aſſerted their own privileges, and contended for the in · 
tereſt of their country, with a boldneſs, which con- 
vinced him of their independeney, and of the impo«. 
tence of his own authority. After ſeveral unſucceſsful 
ſtruggles, he voluntarily retired to France, and the king 
being then in bis thirteenth year, the nobles agreed 
that he ſhould aſſume the government, and that eight 
perſons ſhouid be appointed to attend him by turns, 
and to adviſe and aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs. The earl of Angus, who was one of 
that number, did not long remain fatisfied with ſuch 
a3 3 divided power. He gained ſome of his colleagues, re- 
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rd | 3 1ooved others, and intimidated the reſt. "the 

he | term of his attendance expired, he ſtill retained autho- 

ſh | 3 rity, to which all were obliged to ſubmit, becauſe none I 
ty | of them was in a condition to diſpute it. The afﬀec- = 
n. tion of the young king was the only thing wanting to | 
le- | 3 fix and perpetuate his power. But an active and high- 

he | ſpirited prince ſubmitted to the reſtraint, in which he 


i- was kept, with great impatience. It ill ſuited his years 
ad or diſpoſition to be confined as a priſoner within hiv 
re- own palace; to be treated with no reſpect, and to be 
no dieprived of all power. He could not, on ſome occa- 
tions, conceal his indignation and reſentment. - Angus 


—— — — 
— — , 
—— —— TI 


the king's eagerneſs to obtain liberty, cluded all their 
rd vigilance. He eſcaped from Falkland, and fled to the 
10- |} caſtle of Stirling, the reſidence of the queen, his: mb- 
iter, and the only place of ſtrength in the kingdom, 
which was not in the hands of. the. Douglafſes. The 
nobles, of whom ſome were inftueyced by their hatred 


in- toreſa that he had much ro dread from theſe, a9 
749 he could not gain the king's heart, he reſolved to make 1 
ius fure of his perſon. James was continually furrounded i 
to dy the earl's ſpies and confidents; many eyes.watched [ 
ea- all his motions, and obſerved every ſtep he took. But A 
1 
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to Angus, and others by their reſpe& for the king, 1 

"crowded to Stirling, and his court was ſoon filled-with FS * 

perſons of the greateſt diſtinction. The carl, thoug), | 

aſtoniſhed at this unexpected revolution, reſolved at | 

{firſt to make one bold puſh for recovering his authority, 

by marching to Stirling. at the head of his follower,; Mt 

but he wanted either courage or firength to exccute ? 

this reſolution. In a parliament held toon after, ic : 

and his adherents were attainted, and after eſcaping © 

from many dangers, and enduring much miſery, he was * 

at length obliged to fly into England for refuge. . RY | 

James had now not only the name, but though cx- |: I 

tremely young, the full authority of a king, he was in⸗ ; 

ferior to no prince. of that age in gracefulneſs of per- 

"My ſon, or in vigour of mind. His underſtanding. Was f 

[- good, and his heart warm; the former capable 9 Treat [ # 

| improvement, and the latter ſuſceptible of the beſt im- 9 

K preſſions. But, according to the uſual fate of princes ': - 

„ ho are called to the throne in their infapey, his edu- h 

lt cation had been neglected. His private preceptors were -, 

1 more ready to flatter than to inſtruct him. It was the f r 

'l intereſt of thoſe who governed the kingdom, to pre- - 

F vent him from knowing too much. And the earl orf © 

0 Angus, in order to divert him from buſineſs, gave hir 

be an. early taſte for ſuch pleaſures, as afterwards occupied BY 

F and engroſſed him more than became a king. Accord- Þ a 

i . Ingly we diſcover in James all the features of a great i 

i hut uncultivated ſpirit. On the one hand, violent paſ- BF 

9 ſons, implacable reſentmeut, an immoderate deſire of t: 

1 power, and the utmoſt rage at diſappointment. On q 

bl the other, love to his people, zeal for the puniſhment le 

1 of private oppreſſors, confidence in his favourites, and — 

„ the moſt engaging openneſs and affability of behavi- ti 
ll gr ft | 3 „ 

| What he himſelf had. ſuffered from the exorbitant 4 

1 power of the nobles led him early to imitate his prede - 1. 

| ceſſors, in their attempts to humble them. "The plau BY 

he tormed for that purpoſe was more profound, more ne 

i 


ſyſtematic, and purſued with greater conſtancy and 
fleadinels than that of any of lus anceſtors. Aud thy . ki 


9 © 
v. 
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influence of the events in his reign upon thoſe of the 
ſubſequent period, render it neceſſary to explain his 
conduct at greater length, and to enter into a more mi- 
nute detail of his actions. He had penetration enough 


to diſcover thoſe defects in the ſchemes adopted by for- 


mer kings, which occaſioned their miſcarriage. The 
example of James I. had taught him, that wiſe laws 
operate flowly on a rude people, and the fierce ſpirit of 
the feudal nobles was not to be ſubdued by theſe alone. 
The effects of the violent meaſures of James II. con- 
vinced him, that the oppreſſion of one great family is 
apt either, to excite the ſuſpicion and reſentment of the 
other nobles, or to enrich with its ſpoils ſome new fa- 
mily, which would ſoon adopt the ſame ſentiments, and 
become eqitally formidable to the crown. He ſaw 

from the kata end of James III. that neglect was ſtill 
more intolerable to the nobles than oppreſſion, and that 
the miniſtry of new men and favourites was both diſ- 
honourable, and dangerous to a prince. At the ſame 
time, he felt that the authority of the.crown was not 
ſufficient to counterbalance the power of the nobles, 
and that without ſome new acceſſion of Atrength, he 
could expect no better ſucceſs in the ſtruggle than his 
anceſtors. In this extremity, he applied imſelf to the 
clergy, hoping that they would both reliſh his plan, and 
concur, with all their influence, in enabling him to put 
it into execution, Under the feudal government, the 


church being eſteemed a third eftate, had its repreſen- 


fatives in parliament; the number of theſe was conſi - 
derable, and they poſſeſſed great influence in that aſ- 
ſembly. The ſuperſtition of former kings, and the 
zeal of an ignorant age, had beſtowed upon eccleſiaſ- 
tics, a great proportion of the national wealth, and 
the authority which they acquired by the reverence of 
the people, was ſuperior eyen to that which they de- 
nved from their riches. This powerful body, bow- 
ever, depended entirely on the crown. The popess 
not withſtanding their attention to extend their uſurpa- 
tions, had neglected Scotland as a diſtant and poor 
kingdom, and permitted its kings to exerciſe powers, 
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tion to vacant biſhoprics and abbeys *; and James na- 
turally concluded, that men who expected preterrment 
from his favour, would be willing, to merit it, by pro- 
moting his deſigns. Happily for him, the nobles nad 
not yet recovered the blow given them at Flowden, aad 
if we may judge, either from their conduct, or from 


the character given of them by fir Ralph Sadler, the 


. Engliſh envoy in Scotland, they were men of little ge- 


. pus, of no experience. in buſineſs, and incapable of act- 


ing either, with unanimity, or with vigour. Many of 
the clergy, on the other hand, were diſtinguiſhed by 
their great abilities, and no leſs by their ambition, Va- 
rious cauſes of diſguſt had ariſen between them and the 
nobles, who deſpiſed their charafter, and envied their 
power, or their wealth. By acting in concert with the 
king, they not only gratificd him, but avenged them- 
ſelves, and hoped to aggrandize their own order, by 
depreſſing thats who were their ſole rivals. Secure of 
ſo powerful a concurrence,. James ventured to.procecd 
with greater boldneſs. In the firſt heat of reſeutment, 
.he had. driven the carl of Angus out of the kingdom; 
and ſenſible that a perſon, ſo tar ſuperior to the other 
nobles in abilities, might create many obſtacles, which 
would retard, or render ineffectual all his ſchemes, he 
ſolemnly ſwore, that he would never permit him to re- 
turn into Scotland; and, notwithſtanding the repeated 
ſolicitations of the king of England, he adhered to his 
vow with unrcjenting. obſtinacy. He then proceeded 
to repair the fortifications of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
. Other Caſtles, and to fill his magazines with arrus and 
ammunition. Having taken thete precautions by way 
of defence, he began to treat the nobles. with the ut- 
. moſt coldnels and reſerve. Thoſe offices, which they 
Were apt, from long poſſeſſion, to conſider. as appro- 


priated to their order, were now beſtowed on ;eccieli- 


aſtics, who alone poſleſſed the king's car, and together 


: * Fpilt. Reg. Scot, 1. 197, Kc. | Act 126. P. 1540. 


Book J. 
which they diſputed with more conſiderable princes. 
The Scottiſh monarchs had the ſole right of nomina- 
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with a ſew gentlemen of inferior rank, to whom he 
had communigated his ſchemes, were intruſted with 
the management of all public affairs. Theſe miniſters 


a man of ſuperior genius. They ſerved the king with 
reputation, and with ſucceſs. James no longer conceal 
tunity of mortifying them to eſcape. Slight offences 


were aggravated into real crimes, and puniſhed with 
ſeverity. Every accuſation againſt perſons of rank 


5 
N 


examined with rigour, and every trial proved fatal to 
the perſon-accuſed: the baniſhing Hepburn, earl of 
HBothwell, for reaſons extremely frivolous, the behead- 
ing the maſter of Forbes without ſufficient evidence of 
dis guilt, and the condemning lady Glamis, a ſiſter of 
the earl of Angus, to be burnt for the crime of witch- 
craft, of which even that credulous age believed her 
innocent, are monuments both of the king's hatred of 
the nobles, of the ſeverity of his government, and of 
the ſtretches he made towards abſolute power. By 
I theſe acts of authority, he tried the ſpirit of the nobles, 
and how much they were willing to bear. Their pa- 
tience increaſed his contempt for them, and added to 
2 the ardour and” boldneſs with which he — his 
Plan. The nobles obſerved the tendency of his ſchemes 
veh concern, and with reſentment; but the king's fa- 
# gacity, and the vigilance of his miniſters, and the want 
2 07a proper leader, made it dangerous to concert any 
meaſures for their defence, and impoſſible to act with 


ſtep which they took, preſented to them, at length, an 
advantage which they did not fail to improve. 
= | Motives, which are well known, had prompted [Ten- 
ry VIII. to diſclaim the pope's authority, and to ferze 
the revenues of the regular clergy. His ſy ſtem of re- 

formation ſatisfied none of his fubje&s. Sonie_were 


enraged becauſe he had proceeded fo far, others mur- 


were Chojen with judgment; and cardinal Beatoun, 
why ſoon became the moſt eminent among them, was 


fidelity, they carried on his meatures with vigour, with 


. 


ed his contempt of the nobles, and ſuffered no oppor- 


was heard with pleaſure, every appearance of guilt was 


becoming vigour. James and his counſellors, by a falſe 
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mured becauſe he praceeded no farther; and by his 
imperious temper, and alternate perſecution of the-2ea- - 
lots for Tober, and the converts to the . opi- 
nions, he was equally formidable to bot! was 
afraid that this general diſſatisfaction of his people 
_— encourage his enemies on the continent to in- 
his kingdom. He knew that both the pope and 
—_—_ courted the friendſhip of the king of Scots, 
endeavoured to engage him in an allianee againſt 
gn He reſolved, therefore, to diſappoint the ef- 
fyets of their negociations, by entering into a Naber u- 
nion with his nephew, and for that purpoſe ſent am- 
baſſadors into Scotland to propoſe a perſonal intepview |: 
with him at York. It was plainly James's intareſt to 
accept uf this invitation; the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful 
h honours which were promiſed. him, 
tained, would 
i 


an ally, the hig n 
and the liberal upfidjcs he might have 
have added no little dignity to his. domeſtic govern- 
ment, and muſt have greatly facilitated. the execution 
pf his favourite plan. On the other hand, a war with 
England, which he had reaſgn, to apprebend, if he re- 
jected Heury's offers of friendſhip, was inconſiſtent 
with all his views. This wauld bring him to depend 
upon his nobles; an army could not be raiſed —— 
their aſſiſtance: to call nobles incenſed againfi their 
prince into the field, was, to unite Ris enemies, 40 mak: 
them ſenſible of their on. ſtreugth, and to aſſord them 
an opportunity of revenging their wrongs, James, 
who was not ignorant that all theſe canſequences might 
ſollow a breach with England, liſtened at firſt to Hen- 
ry's propoſal, and conſented to the interview at York. 
Put the clergy dreaded. av union, which; muſt have 
been eſtabliſned on the 'ruins,of the churoh. Ilenry 
had taken great pains to inſuſe into his nephew his own 
ſentĩiments concerning religion, and had frequently ſo- 
licited him by ambaſladors, to renounce the uſurped do · 
minion of the pope, which was no leſs diſhonegrable 
to princes, than grievous to their ſubjects. The clergy 
had hitherto, with great addreſs, diverted the king 
ſrom regarding theſe ſolicitations, But, in an amicy 
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ble conference, Henry expected, and they feared that 
James would yield to his entreaties, or be convinced 
by his ents: They knew that the revenues of. 
the were an alluring object to a prince Wo 
wanted — and ho loved it; that their pride and 
ambiion raiſed” the indignation of the nobles; that 
their piderent lives gave oſſence to the people; that 
the proteſtant opinions were ſpreading faſt throughout 
the nation; and that an univerfal defection from the 
eftabliſhed church, would be the conſequence of giving. 
the ſmalleſt d * of encouragement to theſe princ1- 
ples. For theſe reaſons, they employed all their credit 
with the king; and had recourſe to every artifice and 
inſinuation, in order to divert him from a journey, 
which muff have been fo fatal to their intereſt. They 
endeavoured to inſpire him with fear, by magnifying 
the danger to which he would expoſe his perſon, by 


2 venturing ſo ſar into E d, without any ſecurity but 
the wort of 1 o having violated 

2 venerable and 4. | 

2 truſted; and by way of compenſation for thi 
7 which he might have received from Henry, they offer-, 
ed an annual tive of ay thouſand crowns; 1 1 


ince, every thing 
acred in religion, was no 5 to be 
the ſums 


promiſed to contribute liverally towards carrying on 
war with England, and flattered him, with the proſpect 
of immenſe riches, arifing from the forfeiture of per- 
fons who were to be tried and condemned as heretics. 
Influenced by thefe conſiderations, James broke his a- 
zreement with Henry, who, in expectation of meeting 
him, had already come to York; and that haughty and 
impatient monarch, reſented the affront, by detlaring. , 


war againſt Scotland. His army was ſoon ready to 
invade the kingdom. James was obliged to have re- 


courſe to the nobles, for the defence of his dominions. 


At his eommand, they aſſembled their followers; but 
with the ſame diſpoſitions which animated their an- 


ceſtors in the reign of James III. and with à füll reſo- 

lution- of imitating their example, by . 1 

to whom they imputed the grievances, of which they 

* _— to complain; _ if the King's miniſters . 
ol. J. a ; 
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had not been men of abilities, ſuperior to thoſe of Þ 
James III. and of conſiderable intereſt even with their 


enemies, who could not agree among themſelves what 


victims to ſacrifice, the camp of Fala would have heen * 


as remarkable as that of Lawder, for the daring en- 


croachments of the nobles on the prerogative of the | 


prince. But though his miniſters were ſaved by this 


accident, the nobles had ſoon another opportunity of i 


diſcovering to the king their diſſatisfactien with his ge- 


vernment, and their contempt of his authority. Scar. 2 
city of proviſions, and the rigour of the ſeaſon having 
ebliged the Engliſh army which had invaded Scotland 


to retire, James imagined that he could attack them, 


with great advantage, in their retreat; but the nobles, 
with an obſtinacy and diſdain, which greatly aggravat- 27 
ed their diſobedience, refuſed to- advance a flep beyond 


the limits of their own country. Provoked by this in- 
ſult to himſelf, and ſuſpicious of a new conflivey a- 
gainſt his miniſters, the king inſtantly diſvanded an ar- 
my, which paid fo little regard to his orders, and he re- 
turned abruptly into the heart of the kingdom. 

An ambitious and high-ſpirited prince could not 
brook ſuch a mortifying affront. His hopes of fucce!s 
had been raſh, and his deſpair upon a diſappointment 
was exceſſive. He felt himſelf engaged in an nnnecr!- 
fary war with England, which, initead of yielding lim 
the laurels and triumphs that he expected, had begun 
with ſuch circumſtances, as encouraged the inſolence 
of his ſubjefs, and expoſed him to the ſcorn of hi 
enemies. He ſaw how vain and inefſectual all his pro- 
jects to humble the nobles had been, and-that, though 


in times of peace, a prince may endeavour to depreis |} 


them, they will rife, during war, to their former im— 
portance and dignity. Impatience, refentment, imdijr- 
nation, filled his boſom by turns. The violence ot 
theſe paſſions altered his temper, and, perliaps, im- 
paired his reafon. Be became penſive, ſullen, and re- 
tired. He ſcenied, through the day, to be fwallowe! 
up in profound meditation, and through the night, lic 
was diſturbed with tlioſe viſionary terrors which mal 
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Book I. SCOTLAND. 5 
impreſſion upon a weak underſtanding only, or a diſ- 
erdered fancy. In order to revive the king's ſpirits, an 
taroad on the weſtern borders was concerted by his mi- 
niſters, who prevailed upon the barons in the neigh- 


bouring provinces to raiſe as many troops as were 


thouglit neceſſary, and to enter the enemy's country. 
But nothing could remove the king's averſion for his 


# nobility, or diminiſh his jealouſy of their power. He 


would not even intruſt them with the command of the 
forces which they had aſſembled: that was relerved for 
Oliver Sinclair his favourite, who no ſooner appeared 
to take poſſe ſſion of the dignity conferred upon hun, 
than rage and indignation occaſioned an univerſal muti- 
ny in the army. Five hnndred Eagliſh, who happen- 


ed to be drawn up in fight, attacked the Scots in this 


diſorder, Hatred to the king, and contempt of their 


general Journey an effect, to which there is no paral- 
8 lel in hi 


ory. They overcame the fear of death, and 


the love-of liberty; and ten thouſand men ſurrendered 
to a number fo. far inferior, without ſtriking a ſingle 


blow. No man was deſirous of a victory, which 


$ would have been acceptable to the king and to his fa- 


th 


yourite; few endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight; 


the Engliſh had the choice of what priſoners they pleaſ- 
ed to take; almoſt every perſon of di 

engaged in the expedition, remained in their hands. 
This aſtoniſhing event was a new proof to the king of 
the general diſaffection of the nobles, and a new diſco- 


ſtinction, who was 


very ot his gun weakneſs and want of authority. In- 


capable of bearing theſe repeated inſults, and unable to 


revenge them, his ſpirit funk altogether. The deepeſt 
melancholy- and defoair ſucceeded to the furious tranſ- 
ports of rage and indignation, which the firſt account 
of .the rout of his army occationed. All the violent 
2 which are the enemies of life, preyed upon 
1s mind, and waſted and conſumed a yourhtul and vi- 
gorous conſtitution. Some authors of that age impute 
his untimely death to poiſon; but the diſeates of the 
nund, when they rife to an height, are often mortal; 


Lid the known cifects of diſappointment, rage, and in- 
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dignation upon a ſanguine and impetuous temper, ſuffi- | 
ciently account for his unhappy fate. “ His death F 
(fays Drummond) proveth his mind to have been raiſed | 
to an high ſtrain, and above mediocrity; he could die, 
but could not digeſt a diſaſter.” Had James ſurvived 
this misfortune, one of two things muſt have happen- FT ” 
ed: either the violence of his temper would have en 

aged him openly to attack the nobles, who would ©! 
— found in Henry a willing and powerful protector, 
and have derived the ſame aſſiſtance from him, which Z © 
the malcontents, in the ſucceeding reign, did from his | 81 
daughter Elizabeth; in that caſe, a dangerous civil war n 
would have been the certain conſequence. Or, per- 
haps, neceſſity might have obliged him to accept of 
Henry's offers, and be reconciled to his nobles. In pe 
that event, the church would have falſen a ſacrifice tod 
their union, a reformation, upon Henry's plan, would 
have been eſtabliſhed by law, a great part of the tem- 
poralities of the church would have been ſeized, and 
the friendſhip of the king and nobles cemented by d- 
viding its ſpoils. | | | 

Such were the efforts of our kings, towards reduc- | 704 
ing the exorbitant power of the nodles. If they were | Þ \\ 
not attended with fucceſs, we muſt not, for that reaſon, 
conclude that they were not conducted with prudence. BY  - 
Every circumſtance feems to have combined againſt the FY . 
crown. Accidental events concurred with political“ 
cauſes, in rendering the beſt concerted meaſures abor-· 
tive. The aſſaſſination of one king, the ſudden death Þ* 
of another, and the fatal deſpair of a third, contributed 
no leſs than its own natural ſtrength, to. preſerve the 
ariſtocracy from rum. | 

Amidf theſe ſtruggles, the influence which our kings 
2 — in their parliament, is a circumſtance feeming - 

inexplicable, and which merits particular attention. 
8 theſe aſſemblies were compoſed chiefly of the no- 
bles, they, we are apt to imagine, muſt have dictated “ 
all their deciſions; but, inflead of this, every king 
found them obſequious to kis will, and obtained ſuch F 
Jaws as he eſteemed neceſſary for extending his authory 
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f ty. All things were conducted there with diſpatch 

aud unanimity;. and, in none of our hiſtorians, do we 

i fd, au inſtance of any oppoſition formed againſt the 

court in parliament, or mention of any difficulty in 

ed carrying through the meaſures which were agrecable to 

& the king. In order to account for this ſingular fact, it 

i neceſſary to inquire into the origin and conſtitution 
lg of 2 bs | «45 ; . 

4 he genius of the feudal government, uniform in all 
ich ns operations, produced the ſame effects in fmall, as in 
his | & great ſocieties; and the territory of a baron was, in 
10 1 miniature, the model of a kingdom. He poſſeſſed the 

right of juriſdiction, but thoſe who depended on him, 
of being free mea, and not ſlaves, could.be tried-by their 
in pers only; and, therefore, his vafſals were bound to 


Zou $7 attend his courts, and to aſſiſt both in paſſing and ex- 
uld l ccuting his ſentences. When aſſembled, on theſe oc- 
ud caſions, they eſtabliſned, by mutual conſent, ſuch regu- 
10 lations, as tended to the welfare of their ſmall ſociety; 
F and often- granted, voluntarily, ſuch ſupplies to their 

ſdherior, as his neceſſities required. Change now a ſin- 
tac, | le name: in place of baron, ſubſtitute xing, and we 
ere bechold a parliament in its firſt rudiments, and obſerve 
105 the firſt exertions of thoſe powers, which its members 

eu poſſeſs as judges, as legiſlators, and as diſpenſers 
* of the puhlic revenues. Suitable to this idea are the 
1 G zppcllations of the King's Court*, and of the King's 
—— eat Council, by which parliaments were anciently diſ- 

1 tinguiſhed ; and ſuitable to this, likewiſe, were the con- 
ea 4 ſtituent members of which it was compoſed. In all 
= che feudal kingdoms, thoſe who held the king in clief 

© Þ 7 were bound, by the condition of their tenure, to attend 
, and to aſliſt in his courts. Nor was this eſteemed 2 
abr privilege, but a ſervice. It was exacted likewile of bi- 
ang" hops, abbots, and the greater eccleſiaſtics, who, hold- 
_ ing vaſt poſſeſſions of the crown, were deemed ſubject 


to the ſame burden. Parliaments did not continue 


— | iong in this ſtate. Cities gradually acquired wealth, 3 
1 9 N | 
— * Du Cange, voc. Curia, 
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conſiderable ſhare of the public taxes were levied on 
them, the inhabitants grew into eſtimation, and being 
enfranchiſed by the ſovereign, a place in parliament 
was the conſequence of their liberty, and of their im- 
dortance. But as it wonld have been abſurd to confer 
uch a privilege, or to impoſe fuch a burden on x Whole 
commurity, every borough was permitted to chuſe one 
or two of its citizens to appear in the name of the cor- 
poration; and the idea of repreſentation was firſt intro- 
duced in this manner. An innovation ſtill more im- 
portant naturally followed, The vaſſals of the crown 
were originally few in number, and extremely power- 
ful; but as it is impaſſible to render property fixed 
and permanent, many of ther poſſeſſions came, gradu- 
ally, and by various methods of alienation, to be ſpli: 


and parcelled out into different hands. Hence aroſe 


the diſtinction between the greater and leſſer barvr:, 
The former were thofe who retained their original fiefs 
undivided, the latter were the new and leſs potent vaſ- 
ſals of the cron. Both were bound, however, to per. 
torm all feudal ſervices, and, of conſequence, to give 
attendance in parliament. - Toe the tefler barons, who 
formed no inconſiderable body, this was an intolerable 
grievance. Barons ſometimes denied their tenure, bo- 


rough renounced their right of eleRing, charters were 
obtained containing an exemption from attendance, and) 
the anxiety, with which our anceſtors endeavoured to 
get free from the obligation of fitting in parliament, F 
is ſurpaſſed by that only, with which their poſterity ſo - 
licit to be admitted there. In order to accommodate Þ- 


both parties, and, at once, to ſecure to the king a ſuf- 
ficient num of members in his great council, and to 
fave his vaſſiĩ from an unneceſſary burden, an eaſy ex- 
pedient was found out. The obligation to perſonal at. 
tendance was continued upon the greater barons, from 
which the leſſer barons were exempted, on condition oi 
their clecting, in each county, a certain number of 7 


proſentati vet, to appear in their name. Thus a parlis- Þ 


ment became complete in all its members, and was 


'£pmpoled of lords ſpiritual and temporal, of knights o ! 
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the ſhires; and of burgeſſes. As many cauſes contri- 
buted to bring government earlier to perfection in 
England than in Scotland, as the rigour of the fendal 
inſtitutions abated ſooner; and its defects were ſu 
plied with greater facility in the one kingdom, than in 
the other: England led the way in all theſe changes, 
and burgeſſes and knights of the ſhire appeared in the 
liarnents of that nation, before they were heard of 
in ours. Burgeſſes were firſt admitted into the Scot- 
tiſh parliaments by Robert Brace*, and is the pream- 
ble to the laws of Robert III. they are ranked among 
the conſtituent members of that aſſembly. The leſſer 
barons were indebted to James I. for a ſtatute exempt- 
ing them from perfonal attendance, and permitting 
them to elect repreſentatives; the exemption was eager - 
laid hold on, but the privilege was fo little valued, 
that, except one or two inſtances, it lay neglected dur- 
ing one hundred and fixty years; — James VI. firſt 
obliged them to ſend repreſentatives regularly to par- 
lament}. 7! 8 
A Scottiſh parliament, then, conſiſted anciently of 
great barons, of ecclefiaſtics, and a few repreſentatives 
of boroughs. Nor were theſe divided, as in England. 
into — exn/ th but compoſed one aſſembly, in which 
the lord chancellor preſidedj. And in rude ages, when 
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+ Efſays on Brit. Antiq. EF. II. Dalrymp. Hiſt. f 


Feud. Prop. ch. 8. 

t In England, the peers and commons ſeem early to 
have met in ſeparate houſes; and James I. who was fond 
of imitating the Engliſh in all their ms, had pro- 
bably an intention of introducing ſo conſiderable 
diſtinftion between the greater and leſſer barons in 
Scotland; at leaſt he determined that their conſulta- 
tions ſhould not be carried on under the direction of 
the ſame preſident; for, by his law, A.D. 2427, it is 
provided, 4 that out of - commiſſioners of all the 
thires ſhall be choſen a wiſe and expert man, called the 
common ſpeaker of the parliament, who ſhall propoſe 
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62 HISTORY or Book I, 
the ſcience of government was extremely imperfect, 
among a martial people, unacquainted with the arts of 
peace, ſtrangers to the talents which make a figure in 
debate, and deſpiſing them, parliaments were not held 
in the ſame eſtimation as at prefent;* nor did haughty 
barons love thoſe courts in which they appeared with 
ſuch evident marks of inferiority. Parliaments were 
often haſlily aſſembled, and it was, probably, in the 
king's — by the manner in which he iſſued his 
writs for that purpoſe, to exclude thoſe who were a- 
verſe from his meaſures. At a time when deeds of vio- 
lence were eommon, and the reſtraints of law and 
decency were little regarded, no man could venture 
with ſafety to oppoſe the king in his own court. The 
great barons, or lords of parliament, were extremely 
jew; even ſo late as the beginning of James VI's. 
reign“, they amounted only to fifty-three. The ec- 
cleſiaſties equalled them in number, and being devoted 
implicitly to the crown, for reaſons which have been 
already explained, rendered all hopes of victory in an 

Aruggle deſperate. Nor were the nobles themſelves ſo 
anxious as might be imagined, to prevent acts of par- 
liament favourable to the royal prerogative ; conſczous 
of their own ſtrength, and of the king's mability to 
carry theſe acts into execution without their concur- 
rence, they truſted either to elude, or to contemn them; 
and the ſtatute revoking the king's property, and an- 
Kexing alienated juriſdictions to the crown, * in 
every reigi, and violated and deſpiſed as often, is a 
ſtanding proof of the impotence of Jaws, when op- 
poſed to power. So many concurring cauſes are ſut- 
ficient, perhaps, to account for the aſcendence which 
our kings acquired in parliament. - But without hav- 


— 


all and ſundry needs and cauſes pertaining to the com- 
mons in the parliament or general council.“ No ſuch 
ſpeaker, it would ſeem, was ever choſen; and, by a 
ſubſequent law, the chancellor was declared perpetual 
preſident in partament. 4 

| And. Coll. vi. i. pref. 40, 
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„ing recourſe to any of theſe, a ſingle 2 

1 culiar to the,  aſticution of the Scottiſh parhament, the 
i RF mentioning of which we have hitherto avoided, wilt 
i > abundantly explain this fact, ſeemingly fo repugnant to 
4 all our reaſonings concerning the weakneſs of the king, 

and the power of the nobles. 

e As far back as our records enables us to trace the 
c FF conflitvtion of our parliaments, we find a committee, 
s FF diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lord: of Articles, It was 
their buſineſs to prepare and to digeſt all matters which 
- 2 were fo be laid before the parliament; every motion 
- | for a new law was firſt made there, and approved or 


rejected by them at pleaſure; what they approved, was 
formed into a bill, and preſented to parliament ; what 
they rejected, could A* introduced into the houſe. 

This committee owed the extraordinary powers veſted 
n it, to the military genius of the ancient nobles; too 
impatient to ſubmit to the drudgery of civil buſineſs, 

too impetuous to obſerve the forms, or to enter into the 
details neceflary in conducting it, they were glad to lay 
0 that burden u a ſmall number, while Nay them» 
'* | 3 felves had no other labour than fimply to give or to re- 
7 fuſe their ſanction to the bills . were preſented to 
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0 them. The lords of articles, then, not only direct- 
"y ed the whole proceedings of parliament, but poſſeſſed 
n a negative before debate. That committee was choſen 
* and conſtituted in ſuch a manner, as put this valuable 
n privilege entirely in the king's hands. It is extremely 
3 probable, that the king once had the ſole right of no- 
K. minating the lords of articles ft. They came after- 
ch | 


I It appears, from authentic records, that a parlia- 
V- | 3 ment was appointed to be held, March 12, x566, and 

* that the lords of articles were choſen, and met on the 
0 th, five days before the aſſembling of parliament. If 
they could be regularly elected fo Rag before the meet- 


ing of parliament, it is natural to conclude, that the 
prince alone poſſeſſed the right of electing them There 
are two different accounts of the manner of their elec- 


tion at that time, one by Mary berfelf, in a letter to 


4. 


64 HISTORY OF Book l. 
wards to be elected by the parliament, and conſiſted of 
an equal number out of each eſtate, and moſt common- 
ly ok eight temporal and eight ſpiritual lords, of eight 
repreſentatives of horonghs, and of the eight great 


officers of the crown. Of this body, the eight ecclefi- Þ 
aſtics, together with the officers of the erown, were en-? 
tirely at the king's devotion, and it was-ſcarce poſſible! 


that the choice could fall on fuch temporal lords and 
burgeſſcs. as would unite in oppoſition to his meaſures, 
Capable either of influencing their election, or gaining 
them when elected, the king commonly found the 
lords of articles no leſs obſequious to his will, than 


his own privy council, and by means of his authority“ 


with thern, he could put a negative upon his parliament 
before debate, as well as after it; and what may ſeem 
altogether incredible, the moſt limited prince in Europe 
actually poſſeſſed, in one inſtance, a prerogative which 
the moſt abſolute could never attain *. 


the archhiſhop of Glaſgow, © We, accompanied with 
our nobility, for the time, paſt to the tolbuith of Edin- 
burgh, for holding of our parliament on the 7th day of 
this inſtant, and elected the lords articulars.“ If we 
explain theſe words, according to ſtrict grammar, we 
muſt conclude, that the Queen herſelf elected them. 
It is however, more probable, that Mary meant to ſay, 
that the nobles then preſent with her, viz. her privy 
counſellors, and others elected the lords of articles, 
Keith's Hiſt. of Scotland, p. 331. The other account 
is lord Ruthven's, who expreſsly affirms that the queen 
herſelf elected them. Keith's Append. 126. Whether 
we embrace the one or the other of theſe opinions, is 
of no conſequence. If the privy counſellors and no- 
bles attending the court had a right to elect the lords 
of articles, it was-equally advantageous for the crown, 
us if the prince had had the fole nomination of them. 

Having deduced the hiſtory of the committee. of 
lords of articles, as low as the ſubject of this prelimina- 
ry book required, it may be agreeable, perhaps, to ſome 
readers, to know the ſubſe quent variations in this £ngu- 
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To this account of the internal conſlitution of Scot- 
land, it will not be improper to add a view of the poli- 
tical ſtate of Europe at that period, where the follow-- 
ing hiſtory commences. A thorough knowledge of that 
general ſyſtem, of which every kingdom in Europe 
hr inſtitution, and the political uſe which our kings 
made of theſe. When parliaments became more nu- 
merous, and more conſiderable by the admiſdon of the 
repreſentatives of the leſſer barons, the preſerving their 
influence over the lords of articles, hkewiſe became an 
object of greater importance to our kings. James VI. 
on P« Cccuce, that the lords of articles could not ſind lei- 
ſure to confider the great multitude of aſſairs laitl beſore 
them, obtained: an act, zppointing tour perſons to be 
named out of each ESTATE, who ſhould mect twenty 
days before the commencement of purliament t, te re— 
ceive all ſupplications, &. and rejecting what they 
thought frivolous, ſhould engrois in a book what than 
thought worthy the attention of the lords of articles, 
No provifton is made in the act for the chore of this 
ſelect body, and the king would, of cou ic, have claun- 


| ed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles J. was begin- 
ning to introduce thoſe innovations whith gave fo much 


offence to the nation, he dreaded the oppolition of his 
parliament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice was 


made uſe of to ſecure the lords of articles for the crown. 


| The temporal peers were appointed to chule eight bi- 


7 
25 
— 


ſhops, anch the biſhops eight pecrs; thele ſixteen met to- 


$ gether, and elected eight knights of the ſnire, and cig he 
burgeſles, and to theſe the crown officers were add 


as uſual, If we can only inppole eight perſons of o 


numerous a body, as the Peers ot Teotiand were hecone 


by that time, attached to the court, theſe it is obvious, 


* would be the men whom the biſhops would chuſe, and 
of conſequence, the whole lords of articles were the tools 
and creatures of the king. This practice, ſo inconſiſt- 
cut with liberty, was aboliſhed during the civil war; aud 
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66 HISTORY OF Book l. 
forms a part, is not lefs requiſite towards underſtanding 
the hiſtory of a nation, than an acquaintance with its 
peculiar government and.laws. e latter may ena 
ble us to comprehend domeſtic oecurrenees and revolu- 
tions, but without the former, foreign tranſactions muſt 
be altogether myſterious and unintelligible. By attend- 
ing to this, many dark paſſages in our hiſtory may de 
* in a clear light; and where the bulk of hiſtori- 
ans have ſeen only the eſſect, we may be able to diſco- 
ver the cauſe. _ | | 

The ſubverſion of the feudal government in France, 
and its declenſion in the neighbouring kingdoms, occa- 
ſioned a remarkable alteration in the political ſtate of 
Europe. Kingdoms, which were inconſiderable when 
broken, and parcelled out among nobles, acquired firm - 
neſs and ſtrength, by being united into a regular monar- 
chy. Kings became confeious of their own power and 
importance, They meditated ſchemes of conqueſt, and 
engaged in wars at a diſtance. Numerous armies were 
raiſed, and great taxes impoſed far: their ſubſiſtence. 
Couſiderable bodies of infantry were kept in conſtant 
pay; that fervice grew to be honourable; and cavalry, 
in which the ſtrength of E an armies had hitherto 
conſiſted, though proper enough for the ſhort and vo- 
luntary excurſions of nobles who ſerved at their 'own 


the ſtatute of James VI. was repealed. After the Re- 
 ftoration, parliaments. became more ſervile than ever, 
What was only a temporary device, in the reign of 
Charles I. was, then, converted into a — law. 
« For my part,” ſays tlie author from whom I have 
borrowed many of theſe particulars, « F ſhould have 
«* thought it leis criminal in our Reſtoration-parliameot, 
« to have openly beſlowed upon the king a negative be- 
& fore debate, than in ſuck an underhand artificial man- 
< ger, to betray their conſtituents, and the nation? Ef- 
_ on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is 
a letter of Randolph's to „ Loth Aug. 1560, that 
this parliament had ſome appearance of an ancient pic- 
Sent to juitify their unworthy conduct. | 


able, however, {rom 
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expence; were found to be unfit either for making, or 
defendiug any important conqueſt. 

It was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of France 
and Spain and ny firſt appeared to make a trial 


. of. their own. ſtrength. The diviſion of that country in- 


to ſo many ſmall ſtates, the luxury of the people, and 


their effeminate averſion for war, invited their more 


martial neighbours to an eaſy prey. The Italians, who 


had been aecuſtomed to mock battles only, and to de- 
* cide their quarrels by innocent and bloodleſs victories, 
were aſtoniſhed at the ſight of real war; and as they 


could not reſiſt the torrent, they ſuffered it to take its 
courſe, and to ſpend its rage. Intrigue and poliey ſup- 
plied the want of ſtrength; and neceſſity and ſelf· pre- 
ſervation taught that ingenious people the great ſecret 
of modern politics, and ſhewed them how to balance 
the power: of one prince, by throwing that of another 
into the oppoſite ſcale.” By this happy device, the liber- 
ty of Italy was — — The ſcales were poiſed 
by very filful hands; the ſmalleſt variations were at- 
tended to, and no prince was allowed to retain any ſu- 
periority, that could be dangerous. | 8 

A ſyſtem of conduct, purſued with ſo much ſucceſs 
in Italy was not long confined to that country of politi- 
cal refinemment. The maxim of preſerving a balance of 
power is founded ſo much upon obvious reaſoning, and 


the ſituation of Europe rendered it fo neceſſary, that it 
* ſoon became a matter of chief attention to all wife poli- 
| ticians. Every: ſtep any prince took was obſerved by 
all his neighbours. . Ambaſſadors, a kind of honourable 
pics, authoriſed by the mutual jealouly of kings, reſid- 
ed almoſt conſtantly at every different court, and had it 


in charge to watch all its motions. - Dangers were fore- 


| ſeen at à greater diſtance, and — — with more eaſe. 


Contedtracies ere formed to humble any power which 


role ahove its due proportion. Revenge or ſelf. defence 

were no longer the only canſes of hoſtility,” it became 

conmon to take arms Hut of policy; and war, both in, 

us commencement, and in its operations, was more aut 2 

AWAY the * the paſſions of men. 
vi. J. 7 
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Almoſt every war in Europe became general, and the 
moſt inconſiderable ſtates acquired importance, becauſe 
they could add weight to either ſcale 

Francis I. who mounted the throne of France in tlie 
year 1515, and Charles V. who obtained the Imperial 
crown in the year 1519, divided between them the 
ſtrength and affections of all Europe. Their perpe- 
tual enmity was not owing either to perſonal jealouty, 
or to the caprice of private paſiion, but was founded to 
much in nature and true policy, that it ſubſiſted be- 
tween their poſterity for ſeveral ages; and, notwith- 
ſtanding their preſent accidental and unnatural union, 
wuft again revive. Charles ſucceeded to all the domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria. No family had ever gaiu- 
ed fo much by wiſe and fortunate marriages. By ac- 
cquiſitions of this kind the Auftrian princes roſe, in a 
ſhort time, from obſcure Counts of Hapſhourg, to be 
archdukes of Auſtria, and kings of Bohemia, and were 
in poſſeſſion of the Imperial diguits by a fort of heredi- 
tary right. Beſides thele territories in Germany, Charles 
was heir to the crown of Spain, and to all the do- 
minions which belonged to the houfe of Burgundy, 
The Burgundian provinces engroſſed, at that time, the 
riches and commerce of one half of Europe; and he 
drew from them, on many occaſions, thoſe immeuſe 
ſums, which no people without trade and liberty art a- 
ble to contribute. Spain furniſhed him a gallant and 
hardy infantry, to whoſe diſcipline he was indebted for 
all his conqueſts. And at the fame time, by the diſco- 
very of the new world, a, vein of wealth was opened to 
him, which al] the extravagance of ambition could not ex- 
hauſt. Theſe advantages rendered Charles the firſt prince 
in Europe; but he wiſhed to be more, and openly aſpir- 
ed to univerſal monarchy. His genius was of that 
kind which ripens ſlowly, and lies long concealed ; but 
it grew up without obſervation, to an unexpected height 
and vigour. He poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the 
claaracteriſtic virtues of all. the different races ot princes 
to whom he was allied. In forming his ſchemes, he 
diſcovered all the ſubtilty and penetration of Ferdinand 
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his grand-father; he purſued them with that obſtinate 
and inflexible perſeverance which has ever been 
peculiar to the Auſtrian hlood; and in executing them 
he could employ the magnanimity and boldneſs of his 
Burgundian anceſtors. His abilities were equal to his 
power, and neither of them would have been inferior 
to his deſigns, had not providence, in pity to mankind, 
and in order to preſerve them from the worſt of all evils, 
univerſal monarchy, raiſed up Francis I. to defend the 


liberty of Europe. His dominions were leſs extenſive, 


but more united than the emperor's, His ſubjeQs werte 
numerous, active and warlike, lovers of glory, and 
lovers of their king. To Charles power was the only 
object of defire, and he purſued it with an unwearied 
and joyleſs induſtry. Franch could mingle pleaſure 
and elegance with his ambition, and though he neglect- 
ed ome advantages, which a more palegmatic or mote 
trugal prince would have improved, an active and in- 
trepid courage ſupplied all his defects, and checked or 
defeated many of the emperor's deſigns. 

The reſt of Europe obſerved all the motions of theſ- 
mighty rivals, with a jealous attention. On the one 
fide, the Italians ſaw the danger which threatenetl 
Chriſtendom, and in order to avert it had recourſe fo 
the expedient, which they had often employed with 
ſucceſs. They endeavourcd to divide the power of the 
two contending monarchs into equal ſcales, and by the 
union of ſeveral ſmall ſtates, to counterpoife him, whoſe 
power became too great. But what they concert: d 
with much wiſdom, they were able to execute with lit- 
tle vigour; and intrigue and refin-ment were fehle 
fences againſt the encroachments of military power 

On the other ſide, Henry VIII. of England held the 
balance with leſs delicacy, but with a ſtronger hand. 
He was the third prince of the age in dignity and in 
power; and the advantageous fituation of his domini- 
ons, his domeſtic tranquillity, his immenſe wealth and 
abſolute authority rendered him the natural guardian of 
the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted him 
with emulation ; he _— it to be his intereſt to keep 
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the balance even, and to reſtrain both, by not joining 
entirely with either of them. But he was ſeldom able 
to reduce his ideas to practice; he was governed by ca- 
price more than by principle; and the paſſions of the 
man were an overmatch for the maxims of the king, 
Vanity and reſentment were the great ſprings of all his 
undertakings, and his neighbours eaſily found the way, 
by touching theſe, to force him upon many raſh and in- 
conſiſtent enterpriſes. His reign was a perpetual ſeries of 
blunders in politics, and while he eſteemed himſelf the 
wiſeſt prince in Europe, he was a conſtant dupe to thoſe 
Fri found it neceſſary, and could ſubmit to flatter 
im. 

In this ſituation of Europe, Scotland, which had hi- 
therto waſted her ſtrength in the quarrels between 
France and England, emerged from her obſcurity, took 
her ſtation in the ſyſtem, and began to have ſome influ- 
ence upon the fate of diſtant nations. Her aſſiſtance 
was frequently of conſequence to the contending par- 
ties, and the balance was often ſo nicely adjuſted, that 
it was in her power to make it lean to either fide. The 
part aſſigned her was to divert Henry from carrying his 
arms into the continent. That prince, having routed 
the French at Guinegat, — inveſted Terouenne, 
Francis attempted to divide his forces, by engaging 
James IV. in that unhappy expedition which ended with 
his life. For the ſame reaſon, Francis aſſiſted and en- 
couraged the duke of Albany to ruin the families of 
Angus and Home, which were in the intereſt ol 
England, and would willingly have perſuaded the 
Scots to revenge the death of their king, and to enter 
into a new war with that kingdom. Henry and Fran- 
cis having united not long after againſt the emperor, it 
was the intereſt of both kings, that the Scots ſſiould con- 
tinue inactive; and along tranquillity was the effect of 
their union. Charles endeavoured to break this, and to 
embarraſs Henry by another inroad of the Scots. For 
this end, he made great advances to James V. flattering 
the vanity of the young monarch by electing him 2 
knight of the golden fleece, and by offering him a match 
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in the Imperial family; and in return for theſe empty 
honours, he demanded of him to renounce his alliance 
with France, and to declare war againſt England. But 
James, who had much to loſe, and who could gain little 
by embracing the emperor's propoſals, rejected them 
with decency, and keeping firm to his ancient allies, 
left Henry at full liberty to act upon the continent with 
his whole ſtrength. 

Henry himſelf began his reign, by imitating the ex- 
ample of his anceſtors with indir to Scotland. He 
held its power in ſuch extreme contempt, that he was 
at no pains to gain its friendſhip; but on the contrary, 
he irritated the whole nation, by reviving the antiquat- 
ed pretenſions of the crown of England to the ſovereign- 
ty over Scotland. But his own experience, and the ex- 
ample of his enemies, gave him an higher idea of its 
importance. It was impoſſible to defend an open and 
extenſive frontier, aſl the incurſions of an aCtive and 
martial people, During any war on the continent, this 
obliged him to divide the ſtrength of his kingdom. It 
was neceſſary to maintain a kind of army of obſervation 
in the north of England; and after all precautions, the 
Scottiſh borderers, who were ſuperior to all mankind in 
the practice of irregular war, often made ſucceſsful in- 
roads, and ſpread terror and deſolation over many coun- 
ties. He fell, at laſt, upon the true ſecret of policy, 
with reſpect to Scotland, which his predeceſſors had to 
little penetration to diſcover, or too much pride to em- 
ploy. The fituation of the country, and the bravery of 
the people made the conqueſt of Scotland impoiſthle; 
but the national poverty, and the violence of faction 
rendered it an eaſy matter to divide and to govern it. 
He abandoned, therefore, the former deſign, and reſolv- 
ed to employ the utmoſt addreſs in executing the latter, 
It had not yet become honourable for one prince to re- 
ceive pay from another, under the more E name 
of a ſubſidy. But, in all ages, the ſame arguments have 
been good in courts, and of weight with miniſters, fac- 
tious leaders, and favourites. What were the arguments 
vy which Henry brought over fo many to his intereſt 
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during the minority of James V. we know by the ori- 
ginal warrants for remitting conſiderable ſums into Scot- 
land, which are ſtill extant}. By a proper diſtribution 
of theſe, many perſons of note were gained to his par- 
ty, and a faction which held ſecret correſpondence with 
England, and received all its directions from thence, 
appears henceforward in all our domeſtic conteſts. I 
the ſequel of the hiſtory, we ſhall find Henry labouring 
to extend his influence in Scotland. His ſucceſſors 2 
dopted the ſame plan, and improved upon it. The at- 
fairs of the two kingdoms became interwoven, and their 
intereſts were often the ſame. Elizabeth divided her 
attention almoſt equally between them, and the autho- 
rity which ſhe inherited in the one, was not greats: 
than that which ſhe acquired in the other. + 
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M ARY queen of Scots was born a few days before the 
death of her father James V. The ſituation in which 
hie left the kingdom alarmed all ranks of men with the 
proſpect of a turbulent and diſaſtrous reign. A war a» 
gainſt England had been undertaken without neceſſity, 
and carried on without ſucceſs. Many perions of the 
firſt rank had fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, in 
the unfortunate rout near the frith of Solway, and were 
til pritoners at London. Among the rcſt of the nobles 
nere was little union, either in their views, or in their 
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affections; and the religious diſputes, occaſioned by the 
opinions of the reformers, growing every day more 
violent, added to the rage of thoſe factions which are 
natural to a form of government nearly ariſtocratical. 
The government of a queen was unknown in Scot- 
land, and did not imprint much reverence in the minds 
of a martial people. The government of an infant 
ueen was ſtill. more deſtitute of real authority; and 
the proſpect of a long and feeble minority, invited to 
faction, by the hope of impunity. James had not even 
provided the common remedy againſt the diſorders of 
a minority, by committing to proper perſons the care 
of his * education, and the adminiſtration of 
affairs in her name. Though he ſaw the clouds ga- 
thering, and foretold that they would quickly burſt in- 
to a ſtorm, he was ſo little able to diſperſe them, or to 
defend his daughter and kingdom againſt theſe immi- 
nent calamities, that, in mere deſpair, he abandoned 
them both to the mercy of fortune, and left open to 
every pretender, the office of regent, which he could 
not fix to his own ſatisfaction. | 
Cardinal Beatoun, who had for many years been con- 
ſidered as prime miniſter, was the firſt who claimed that 
high dignity; and, in ſupport of his pretenſions, be 
produced a teſtament*, which he himſelf had forged 
in the name of the late king; and, without any other 
right, inſtantly aſſumed the title of regent. He hoped, 
by the aſſiſtance of the clergy, the countenance ot 
France, the connivance of the queen dowager, and the 
ſupport of the whole popiſh faction, to hold by force, 
at he had ſeized on by fraud. But Beatoun had 
enjoyed power too long to be a favourite of the nation. 
Thoſe among the nobles who wiſhed for a reforma- 
tion in religion dreaded his feverity, and others conſi- 
tered the — of a churchman to the higheſt of- 
fice of the kingdom as a depreſſion of themſelves. At 
their inſtigation, James Hamilton, earl of Arran, and 
next heir to the queen, rouſed himſelf from lis iuac- 


* Sadler's Lett. 161. 
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tivity, and was prevailed on to aſpire to that ſtation, 
to which proximity of blood, and the practice of the 
kingdom gave him an undoubted title. The nobles, 
who were aſſembled for that purpoſe, unanimouſly con- 
ferred on him the office of regent; and the public voice 
applauded their choice. 

ſo two men differed more widely in diſpoſition and 
character, than the earl of Arran and cardinal Bcatoun. 
The cardinal was by nature of immoderate ambition; 
by long experience he had acquired addreſs and refine- 
ment; and inſolence grew upon him by continual ſuc- 
ceſs, His high ſtation in the church placed him in the 


| way of great employments ; his abilities were __ to 


the greateſt of theſe; nor did-he reckon any of them 


to be above his merit. As his own eminence was found- 


ed upon the power of the church of Rome, he was a 
zealous defender of that ſuperſtition, and for the ſame 
reaſon an avowed enemy to the doctrine of the reform- 
ers. Political motives alone determined him to ſu 

port the one, or to oppoſe the other, His early appli- 
cation to public buſineſs kept him unacquainted with 
the learning and controverſies of the age; he gave 
judgment, however, upon all the points-in diſpute, with 


a precipitancy, violence, and rigour, which cotempora- 


ry hiſtorians mention with indignation. 

The character of the carl of Arran was, in almoſt 
every thing, the reverſe of the cardinal. He was neither 
infected with ambition, nor inclined to cruelty : the 
love of eaſe extinguiſhed the former, the gentleneſs of 
Jus temper preſerved him from the latter. Timidity 
and irretolution were his predominant failings; the one 
occaſioned by his natural conſtitution, and the other 
ariſing from a conſciouſneſs that his abilities were not 
equal to his ſtation, With theſe diſpoſitions he might 
have enjoyed and adorned private life; but his public 
conduct was without courage, or dignity, or conſiſt- 
ence, The perpetual ſlave of his own fears, and, by 
conſequence, the perpetual tool of thoſe, who found 
their advantage in practiſing upon them. But as no 
other perſon could be ſet in oppoſition to the cardinal, 
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with any probability of ſucceſs, the nation declared in 
his favour with ſo general a conſent, that the artifices of 
his rival could not withſtand its united ſtrength, 

The earl of Arran had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his 
new dignity, when a negociation was opened with 
England, which gave birth to events of the moſt fatal 
conſequence to himſelf and to the kingdom. After the 
death of James, Henry VIII. was no longer afraid of 
any interruption from Scotland to his defigns againſt 
France; and immediately conceived hopes of rendering 
this ſecurity 7 by the marriage of Edward, his 
only ſon, with the young queen of Scots. He commu- 
nicated his intention to the priſoners taken at Sol way, 
and prevailed on them to favour it, by the promiſe of 
liberty, as the reward of their . In the mean 
time, he permitted them to return into Scotland, that, 
by their preſence in the parliament which the regent 
had called, they might be the better able to perſuade 
their countrymen to fall in with his propoſals. A 
cauſe, intruſted to ſuch able and zealous advocates, could 
not well miſs of coming to an happy iſſue. All thoſe 
who feared the cardinal, or who defired a change in re- 
ligion, were fond of an alliance, which afforded pro- 
tection to the doctrine which they had embraced, as 
well as to their own perſons, againſt the rage of that 
powerful and haughty prelate. 

But Henry's rough and impatient temper was inca- 
pable of improving this favourable eonjuncture. Ad- 
dreſs and delicacy in managing the fears, and follies, 
and intereſts of men, were arts with which he was ut- 
terly unacquainted. The deſigns he had formed upon 
Scotland were obvious from the marriage which he had 
propoſed, and he had not dexterity enough to diſguiſe, 
or to conceal them. Inſtead of yielding to the fear ot 
Jealouſy of the Scots, what time and accidents would 
ſoon have enabled him to recover, he at once alarmed 
and irritated the whole nation, by demanding that the 
queen's perſon ſhould be immediately committed to 
his cuſtody, and that the government of the kingdom 
ſhould be put into his hands during her minority. 
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Henry could not have preſcribed more ignominious 
conditions to a conquered people, and it is no wonder 
they were rejected with indignation, by men who 
ſcorned to purchaſe an alliance with England at the 

rice of their own liberty. The parliament of Scot- 
— however, influenced by the nobles who returned 
from England, deſirous of peace with that kingdom, 


and delivered, by the regent's confining the cardinal as 
a pritoner, from any oppoſition to which he might have 


given riſe, conſented to a treaty of marriage and of 
union, but upon ſomewhat of a more equal footing. 
And after ſome dark and unſucceſsful intrigues, by 
which his ambaſſador endeavoured to carry off the 


# young queen and cardinal Beatoun into England, Hen- 


ry was obliged to give up his own propoſals, and to ac- 
cept of theirs. On his ſide, he conſented that the 
queen ſhould continue to reſide in Scotland, and him- 
icit remain excluded from any ſhare in the government 
ot the kingdom. On the other hand, the Scots agreed 


to ſend their ſovereign into England ſo ſoon as ſhe 
| attained the full age of ten years, and inſtantly to de- 
liver fix perſons, of the firſt 


rank, to be kept as hoſ- 

tages by Henry till the queen's arrival at his court. 
The treaty was ſtill ſo manifeſtly of advantage to 

England, that the regent loſt much of the public con- 


fidence by conſenting to it. The cardinal, who had 


now recovered liberty, watched for ſuch an opportunity 
of regaining credit, and he did not fail to cultivate and 
improve this to the utmoſt. He complained loudly, 


that the regent had betrayed the kingdom to its moſt 


inveterate enemies, and ſacrificed its honour to his own 
ambition. He foretold the extinction of the true ca- 
tholic religion, under the tyranny of an excommuni- 
cated heretic; but above all, he lamented to ſee an 
ancient kingdom conſenting to its own ſlavery, de- 
Icencing into the ignominious ſtation of a dependent 
province; and, in one hour, the weakneſs or — 
of a ſingle man ſurrendering every thing, for which 
the Scottiſh nation had ſtruggled and fought during ſo 
muy ages. Theſe remonſlrances of the cardinal were 
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not without eſſect. They were addreſſed to prejudices 
and paſſions which are deeply rooted in the human 
heart. The ſame hatred to the ancient enemies of 
their country, the ſame jealouſy of national honour, 
and pride of independence, which, at the beginning of 
the preſent century, went near to prevent the Scots 
from conſenting to an union with England, upon terms 
of great advantage, did, at that time, induce the whole 
nation to declare againſt the alliance which had been 
concluded, In the one period, an hundred and fifty 
years of peace between the two nations, the hahit of 
being ſubjected to the ſame king, and governed by the 
ſame maxims, had conſiderably abated old animoſities, 
and prepared both =_ for incorporating. In the 
other, injuries were ſtill freſh, and the wounds on both 
ſides open; and, in the warmth of reſentment, it was 
natural to ſeek revenge, and to be averſe from recon- 
cilement. At the union, in 1707, the wiſdom of par- 
liament deſpiſed the groundleſs murmurs occaſioned by 
antiquated prejudices; but in 1543 the complaints ot 
the nation were better founded, and urged with a zeal 
and unanimity which it is neither juſt nor ſafe to dif- 
regard. The rage of the people roſe to ſuch a height, 
that the Engliſh ambaſſador could hardly be protected 
from their inſults. The clergy contributed a great 
ſum towards preſerving the church from the dominion 
of a prince, whole 2 of reformation was ſo fatal 
to their power. The nobles, after having mortified the 
cardinal ſo lately, in ſuch a cruel manner, were now 
ready to applaud and to ſecond him, as the defender of 
the honour and liberty of his country. 

Argyle, Hontly, Bothwell, and other powerful ba- 
rons, openly declared againſt the alliance with England, 
By their aſſiſtance, the cardinal ſeized on the perſons 
of the young queen and her mother, and added to his 
party the {ſplendour and authority of the royal name“. 
He received, at the ſame time, a more real acceſſion t9 
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his ſtrength, by the arrival of Matthew Stewart, earl 
of Lennox, whoſe retura from France he had earneft- 
ly ſolicited. This young nobleman was the hereditary 
enemy to the honſe of Hamilton. He had many 
claims upon the _ and pretended a right to ex- 
clude him, not only from ſucceeding to the crown, but 
to deprive him of the poſſeſſion of Nis private fortune. 
The cardinal flattered his vanity with the proſpe of 
marrying the queen dowager, and affected to treat 
him with fo much ſtudied reſpect, that the regent be- 
came jealous of him as a rival in power. 

This ſuſpicion was artfully heightened by the abbot 
of Paiſley, who returned into Scotland ſome time he- 


fore the earl of Lennox, and acted in concert with the 
| cardinal, He was a natural brother of the regent, with 


whom he had great credit; a warm partizan of France, 


| and à zealous defender of the eftabliſhed religion. He 


took hold of the regent by the proper handle, and en- 
deavoured to bring about a change in his ſentiments b 

working upon his fears. The deſertion of the nobili- 
ty, the diſaffection of the clergy, and the rage of the 


| people, the reſentment of France, the power of the 


cardinal, and the pretenſions of Lennox, were all re- 
prefented with aggravation, and with their moſl threat- 
ening aſpect. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the ratification of 
the treaty with England, and the delivery of the hol- 
tages, approached, and the regent was flill undeter- 


| mined in his own mind. He acted to the laſt with 
that irreſolution and inconſiſtence which is peculiar to 


weak men when they are ſo unfortunate as to have the 
chief part in the conduct of difficult aſfairs. On the 
25th of Auguſt he ratified the treaty with Henry, and 
proclaimed the cardinal, who ſtill continued to oppoſe 
it, an enemy to his country. On the zd of Septem- 
ber, he ſecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met with 
the cardinal at Callendar, renounced the friendſhip of 
England, and declared for the intercſts of France“. 


+ Rymer, Fad, xv. p. 4. * Sadler, 329, 376. 
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Henry, in order to gain the regent, had not ſpared 
the moſt magnificent promiſes. He had offered to give 
the princeſs Elizabeth in marriage to his eldeſt fon, and 
to conſtitute him king of that part of Scotland, which 
lies beyond the — But upon ſinding his in- 
tereſt in the kingdom to be leſs conſiderable than he had 
imagined, the Engliſh monarch began to treat him with 
little reſpect. The young queen was now in the cul- 
tody of his enemies, who grew every day more nume- 
rous and more popular. They formed a ſeparate court 
at Stirling, and threatened to elect another regent. The 
French king was ready to afford them his protection, 
and the nation, out of hatred to the Engliſh, would have 
united in their defence. In this ſituation, the regent 
could not retain his authority, without a ſudden change 
of his meaſures; and though he endeavoured, by ratity- 
ing the treaty, to preſerve the appearances of good faith 
with England, he was obliged to throw himſelf into 
the army of the party, which adhered to France. 

Soon after this ſurpriſing revolution in his political 
principles, the regent changed his ſentiments concerning 
religion. The ſpirit of controverſy was then new 
and warm; books of that kind were eagerly read by 
men of every rank; the love of novelty, or the convic- 
tion of truth, had led the regent to expreſs great eſteem 
for the writings of the reformers; and having been 
powerfully ſupported by thoſe who had embraced ther 
opinions, he, in order to gratify them, entertained in 
his own family, two of the moſt noted preachers of the 
proteſtant doctrine, and in his firſt parliament conſent. 
ed to an act, by which the laity were permitted to read 
the ſcriptures in a language which they underſtood. 
Truth needed only a fair hearing to be an over- match 
for error. Abſurdities, which had long impoſed on 
the ignorance and credulity of mankind, were detected, 
and expoſed to public ridicule ; and under the counte- 
nance of the regent, the Reformation made great advan 
ces. The cardinal obſerved its progreſs with concert, 
and was at the utmoſt pains to obſtruct it. He repre 
ſented to the regent his great imprudence in giving en- 
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couragement to opinions ſo favourable to Lennox's pre- 
tenſions; that his own legitimacy depended upon the 
validity of a ſentence of divorce Graded on the pope's 
authority; and that by ſuffering it to be called in queſ- 
tion, he weakened his own title to the ſucceſſion, and 
furniſhed his rival with the only argument, by which it 
could be rendered doubtful *. "Theſe infinuatious made 
a deep impreſſion on the regent's timorous ſpirit, who, 
at the proſpect of ſuch imaginary dangers, was as much 
ſtartled as the cardinal could have wiſhed; and his zeal 
for the proteſtant religion was not long proof againſt his 
| tcar. He public] = oak the doctrine of the reform- 
ers in the Pranci can church at Stirling, and declared 
not only for the political, but the religious opinions of 
his new confideats. 

The proteſtant doctrine did not ſuffer much by his 
apoſtacy. It had already taken fo deep root in the king- 
dom that no diſcouragement or ſeverity could extirpate 
it. The regent indeed conſented to every thing, that 
the zeal of the cardinal thought nece for the pre- 
ſervation of the eſtabliſhed religion. he reformers 
were perſecuted with all the cruelty, which ſuperſtition 
{ inſpires into a barbarous people. Many were condemn- 
ed to that dreadful death, which the church has appoint- 
ed for the puniſhment of its enemies; but they fuffered 
with a ſpirit ſo nearly reſembling the patience and for- 


— _y 


* The pretenſions of the earl of Lennox to the ſuc- 
ceſſion were, thus founded. Mary the daughter of James 
II. was married to James lord Hamilton. Elizabeth 
a daughter of that marriage, was the wife of Matthew 
carl of Lennox, and the preſent earl was her grand/on. 
The regent was likewiſe the grandſon of the princets 
Mary. But his father, being divorced from his ſecond 
wife Elizabeth Home, married Janet Beatoun, the re- 
gent's mother, Lennox pretended that the ſentence of 
divorce was, unjuſt, and that the regent being born 
while Elizabeth Home was ſtill alive, ought to be con- 
acered as illegitimate. «Pata Peer. 192. 
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titude of the primitive martyrs, that more were con- 
verted, than terrified by theſe ſpectacles. 

The cardinal, however, was now in poſſeſſion of eve- 

thing his ambition could defire; and exerciſed all 
the authority of a _ without the envy of the name, 
He had nothing to fear from the earl of Arran, who 
having by his inconſiſtency forfeited the public eſteem, 
was contemned by one half of the nation, and little 
truſted by the other. The pretenſions of the earl of 
Lennox were the only thing which remained to embar- 
raſs him. He had made ule of that nobleman very ſuc- 
ceſsfully to work upon the regent's jealouſy and fear, 
but as he no longer ſtood in need of ſuch an inſtrument, 
he was willing to be rid of him with decency. Lennox 
ſoon began to ſuſpe& his intention; promiſes, flattery, 
and reſpect were the only returns he had hitherto re- 
ceived for ſubſtantial ſervices; but at laſt the cardinal's 
artifices could no longer be concealed, and Lennox, in- 
ſtead of attaining power and dignity himſelf, faw that 
he had been employed only to ptocure theſe for another. 
Reſentment and diſappointed ambition puſhed him on 
to ſeck to be revenged on that cunning prelate, who, 
by ſacrificing his intereſt, had fo ungenerouſly purchal- 


ed the earl of Arran's' friendſhip. He withdrew, tor | 


that reaſon, from court, and declared for the party at 
enmity with the cardinal, which, with open arms, re- 
ceived a convert, who added fo much luftre to their 
cauſe. 11 
The two factions which divided the kingdom were 
ſtill the ſame, without any alteration in their views or 
principles; but, by one of thoſe ſtrange revolutions, 
which were frequent in that * they had, in the courſe 
of a few weeks, changed their leaders. The regent was 
at the head of the partizans of France and the defenders 
of popery, and Lennox in the fame ftation with the ad 
vocutes for the Engliſh alliance, and a reformation in 
religion. The one laboured to pull down his own 
work, which the other upheld with the ſame hand, that 
had hitherto endeavoured to deſtroy it. 

Lennox's impatience for revenge got the ſtart of the 
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eardinal's activity. He ſurpriſed both him and the re- 
gent by a ſudden march to Edinburgh with a numerous 
army; and might eaſily have cruſhed them before they 
could prepare for their defence. But he was weak e- 
nough to liſten — tor an accommodation; and 
the cardinal amuſed him fo artfully, and ſpun out the 
treaty to ſuch a length, that the greater part of the earl's 
troops, Who ſerved, as is uſyal wherever the feudal in- 
ſtitutions prevail, at their own expence, deſerted him; 
and in concluding a peace, inſtead of giving the law, 
he was obhged to receive it. A ſecond attempt to re- 
trieve his affairs ended yet more unfortunately. One 
body of his troops was cut in pieces, and the reſt dif- 
perſed; and with the poor remains of a ruined party, he 
muſt either have ſubmitted to the conqueror, or have 
fled out of the kingdom, it the approach of an Engliſh 
army had not brought him a ſhort relief. 

Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely the indig- 
nity with which he had been treated, both by the regent 
and parhament of Scotland, who at the time when they 
renounced their alliance with him, had entered -into a 
new and ſtricter confederacy with France. The rigour 
of the ſeaſon retarded for lome time the execution of 
his vengeance. But in the ſpring a conſiderable body 
of infantry which was deſtined for France, received or- 
ders to fail for Scotland, and a proper number of caval- 
ry was appointed to join it by land. The regent and 
cardinal little expected ſuch a viſit, They had truſted 
that the French war would find employment for all 
Henry's forces; and from an unaccountable ſecurity 
were wholly unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. 
The earl of Hariford, a name fatal to the Scots in that 
age, commanded this army, and landed it, without op- 
polition, a few miles above Leith. He was — 
maſter of that place; and marching directly to Edin- 
burgh, entered it with the ſame eaſe. After plundering 
the adjacent country, the richeſt and moſt open in Scot- 
land, he ſct on fire both thele towns; and upon the ap- 
proach ot ſome troops gathered together by the regent, 
put his booty on board the fleet, and with his land fox; 
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ces retired ſafely to the Engliſh borders, delivering the 
kingdom, in a few days, from the terror of an invaſion, 
concerted with little policy, carried on at great expence, 
and attended with no advantage. If Henry aimed at 
the conqueſt of Scotland, he gained nothing by this ex- 

edition; if the marriage he had propoſed, was ftill in 
his view, he loſt a great deal, Such a rough courtſhip, 
as the earl of Huntly humorouſly called it, diſguſted the 
whole nation; their averſion for the match grew into 
ahhorrence; and exaſperated by fo many indignities, 
the Scots were never, at any period, more attached to 
France, or more alienated from England. 

The carl of Lennox alone, in ſpite to the regent and 
French king continued a correſpondence with England, 
which ruined his own intereſt without promoting Hen- 
ry's. Many of his own vaſſals preferring their Ruy to 
their country before their aſſection to him, refuſed to 
concur in any deſign to favour the public enemy. And 
after a few feeble and unfuccetsful attempts to diſturb 
the regent's adminiſtration, he was obliged to fly for 
ſafety to the court of England, where Henry rewarded 
ſervices which he had the inclination, but not the pow- 
er to perform, by giving him in marriage his niece the 
lady Margaret Douglas. This unhappy exile, however 
was deſtined to be the father of a race of Kings. He 
ſaw his ſon lord Darnly mount the throne of Scotland, 
to the perpetual excluſion of that rival who now tri- 
umphed in his ruin. And from that time, his poſter:- 
ty have held the feeptre in two kingdoms, by one of 


which he was caſt out as a criminal, and by the other 


received as a fugitive. 

Meanwhile hoſtilities were continued by both nations, 
but with little vigour on either fide. The hiſtorians o. 
that age relate minutely the circumſtances of ſevera 
ſkirmiſhes and inroads, but they were without any con- 
ſiderable effect, and at this diſtance of time deſerve nv 
remembrance *. At laſt an end was put to this lan- 


* Though this war was diſtinguiſhed by no import- 
ant or deciſive action, it was, however, extremely ruln- 
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guiſhing and inactive war, by a peace, in which Img- 
land, France, and Scotland were comprehended. Hen- 

laboured to exclude the Scots from the benefit of 
this treaty, and to reſerve them for that vengeance 
which his attention to the affairs of the continent had 
hitherto delayed. But although a peace with England 
was of the laſt confequence to Francis I. whom the em- 
peror was preparing to attack with all his forces, he was 
too generous to abandon allies, who had ſerved him 
with fidelity, and choſe rather to purchaſe Henry's 
friendſhip with diſadvantage to himlelf, than to leave 
them expoſed ro danger. By yielding ſome things to 
the intereſt, and more to the vanity of that haughty 
prince; by ſubmiſſion, flattery, and addreſs, he in the 
end, prevailed to have the Scots included in the peace 
agreed upon. 


ous to individuals. There fill remain two original pa- 


pers, which give us ſome idea of the miſeries, to which 


the moſt fertile counties in the kingdom were expoſed, 
by the ſudden and deſtructive incurſions of the border- 
ers. The firſt ſeems to be the report made to Henry 
by the Engliſh wardens of the marches, for the year 
1544, and contains their exploits from the 2d of July, 
to the 17th of November. The account it gives of the 
dificrent inroads or /orrays, as they are called, is very 
minute; and in concluſion, the ſum total of miſchief 
they did 15 this computed: 
Towns, towers, ftedes, barnekyns, paryſhe-churches, 
baſtel houſes caſt down, or burnt, - - - = 192 
Seots Hain,, „ 
Rial. „ „„ 366 
Nolt, i. e. black cattle, taken, - - - - 16,386 
Sheep, -W 12,492 
Nags and geldings, - - - - 15296 
Goat. 4200 
Bolls of corn 350 
Inſiglu-gear, i. e. houſhold furniture, not reckoned. 
| Jayne es State Papers, 43. 
The other contains an accom of an inroad by the 
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The conſternation occaſioned by an event, which hap- 
pened a ſhort time before the concluſion of this peace, 
rendered it more acceptable to the whole nation. Car- 
dinal Beatoun had not uſed his power with moderation, 
equal to the prudence by which he attained it. Not- 
withſtanding his great abilities, he had too many of the 
paſſions and prejudices of an angry leader of a faction, 
to govern a divided people with temper, is reſent- 
ment againſt one party of the nobility, his iniolence to- 
wards the reſt, his ſeverity to the reformers, and, above 
all, the barbarous and illegal cxccution ot the famous 
George Wiſhart, a man of honourable birth, and of pri 
mitive ſanctity, wore out the patience of a fierce aye; 
and nothing bur a bold hand was wanting to gratify che 
public wiſh by his deſtruction. Private revenge, inſlam— 
ed and ſanctiſied by a falſe zeal for religion, quick!; 
jupphed this want. Norman Leſly, the eldeft ton of 
the earl of Rothes, had been treated by the cardinal 
with injuſtice and contempt. It was not the temper cr 
the man, or the ſpirit of the times, quietly to digeſt an 
affront. And as the profeiſion of his adverſary tcreen- 
ed him from the effects of what is called an honouralic 
reſentment, he reiolved to take that jatistaction, whict 
he could not demand. This reſolution deſerves as mud 


earl of Hartford, between the $th and 244d of Septem- 
ber, 1545; the narrative is more general, but it appcars 
that he had burnt, razed, and dellroycd in the counts 


of Berwick and Roxburgh ouly, 
Monaſteries and triar-houles, - -.- - - - 7 
Caſtles, towers, and piles, - - - - — 16 
- — $ 


Market towns. 
Villages, - - - >> - 443 
—_ AAA 
Hoſpitals, css 
All theſe were caſt down or burnt. Haynes, £2 Ar 
the Scots were no leſs ſkilful in the practice of wregu!!: 
war, we may conclude that the damage which they did 
in England wes not inconfiderable; and that their 2. 
Were no leſs wallejul than the furrays of the Engliſt. 
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cenſure, as the ſingular courage and conduct with which 
he put it in execution excite wonder. The cardinal, 
at that time, reſided in the caſtle of St. Andrews, which 
he had fortified at great expence, and in the opinion of 
the age had rendered impregnable. His retinue was 
numerous, the town at his devotion, and the neighhour- 
ing country full of his dependents. In this ſituation, 
ſixtren perſons undertook to ſurpriſe his caſtle, and to 
afſaffinate himſelf; and their ſucceſs was equal to the 
boldneſs of the attempt. Early in the morning they 
ſeized on the gate of the caſtle, which was ſet open to 
the workmen who were employed in finiſhing the forti- 
fications; and having placed ſentries at the door of the 
cardinal's apartment, they awakened his numerous do- 
meſties one by one, and turning them out of the caſtle, 
they without noiſe, or tumult, or violence to any other 
perfon, delivered their country, though by a moſt un- 
juſtifiable action, from an ambitious man, whoſe pride 
was inſupportable to the nobles, as his cruelty and cun- 
ning were the great checks to the Reformation. 
His death was fatal to the catholic religion, and to 
the French intereſt in Scotland. The — zeal for 
both continued among a great party in the nation, but 
when deprived of the genius and authority of ſo ſkilful 
2 leader, was of ſmall conſequence. Nothing can equal 
the conſternation which a blow ſo unexpected occaſion- 
ed among his adherents; while the regent ſecretly en- 
joyed an event, which rid him of a rival, who had not 
only eclipſed his greatneſs, but almoſt extinguiſhed his 
power. Decency, however, the honour of the church, 
the importunity of the queen dowager, and her faction, 
bis engagements with France, and above all theſe, the 
deſire of recovering his eldeſt ſon, whom the cardinal 
had detained for ſome time at St. Andrews in pledge of 
his fidelity, and who, together with the caſtle, had fal- 
len into the hands of the conſpirators, induced him to 
_ arms in order to revenge the death of a man he 
t . 
He threatened vengeance, but was unable to execute 
u. One part of military ſcience, the art of attacking 
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fortified places, was then unknown in Scotland. The 
weapons, the diſcipline, and impetuoſity of the Scots, 
rendered their armies as unfit for fieyes, as they were ac- 
tive in the field. An hundred and fifty men, which 
was the greateſt number the conſpirators ever aſlembled, 
reſiſted all the efforts of the regent for five months“, in 
a place, which a ſingle battalion, with a few battering 
cannon, would now reduce in as many days. This te- 
dious ſiege was concluded by a truce. The regent un- 
dertook to procure for the conſpirators an abſolutum 
from the pope, and a pardon in parliament; and upon 
obtaining thele, they engaged to turrender the caliir, 
and to ſet his ſon at liberty. 

It is probable, that neither of them were ſincere in 
this treaty. On both ſides they ſought only to amule, 
and to gain time. The regent had applied to France 
for aſſiſtance, and expected ſoon to have the conſpirators 
at mercy. On the other hand, if Leſly and his afloci- 
ates were not at firſt incited to murder the cardinal by 
Henry, they were, in the ſequel, powerfully ſupported 
by him. Notwithſtanding the ſilence of cotemporary 
hiſtorians, there are ſtrong preſumptions of the former; 
of the latter there is undoubted certainty, During the 
ſiege, the conſpirators had received from England jup- 
plies both of money and proviſions; and as Henry was 
preparing to renew his — — concerning the mar- 
riage and the union he had projected, and to ſecond his 
negociations with a numerous army, they hoped, by 
concurring with him to be in a fituation, in which they 
would no longer need a pardon, but might claim a re- 
ward. 

The death of Henry blaſted all theſe hopes. It hap- 
pened in the beginning of next year, after a reign ot 
greater fplendour than true glory; buſtling though not 
active; oppreſſive in domeſtic government, and in 10- 
reign politics wild and irregular. But the vices of this 
prince were more beneficial to mankind than the virtucs 
of others. His rapaciouſneſs, his profuſion, and eve 
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his tyranny, by depreſſing the ancient nobility, and by 
adding new property and power to the commons, laid 
the foundations of Britiſh liberty. His other paſſions : 
contributed no leſs towards the 4 of popery, and 

the eſtabliſhment of religious freedom in the nation. 
His reſentment led him to aboliſh the power, and his co- 
vetouſneſs to ſeize the wealth of the church; and by 
withdrawing thefe ſupports, made it eaſy, in the follow- 
ing reign, to overturn the whole fabric of ſuperſtition. 

Francis I. did not long ſurvive a prince, who had been 
a!ternately his rival and his friend; but his ſucceſſor 
Henry II. was not neglectful of the French intereſt in 
Scotland. He fent a conſiderable body of men, under 
the command of Leon Strozzi, to the regent's affiſtance. 
By their long experience in the Italian and German 
wars, che French had become as dexterous in the con- 
duct of ſieges, as the Scots were ignorant; and as the 
boldneſs and deſpair of the conſpirators could not de- 
fend them againſt their ſuperior art, they ſurrendered 
to Strozzi, after a ſhort reſiſtance, who engaged, in the 
name of the king his maſter, for the ſecurity of their 
lives; and as his priſoners, traniported them into France. 
The caſtle itfelf, the monument of Beatoun's power and 
vanity, was demoliſhed, in obedience to the canon law, 
which, with admirable policy, denounces its anathemas 
even againſt the houſes in which the facred blood of a 
cardinal happens to be ſhed, and ordams them to be 
laid in ruinst. 

The archbiſhopric of St. Andrews was beſtowed by 
the regent upon his natural brother, John Hamilton ab- 
bot of Paiiley. 0 

The delay of a few weeks would have ſaved the con- 
(pirators, "Thoſe miniſters of Henry VIII. who had the 
chief direction of affairs during the minority of his fon 
Mward VI, conducted themſclves with regard ro Scots 
land, by the maxims of their late maſter, and reſolved 
to tighten the Scots into a treaty, which they had not 
abilities or addrels to bring about by any other method. 
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But before we proceed to relate the events which their 
invaſion of Scotland occaſioned, we ſhall flop to take 
notice of a circumſtance unobſerved by cotemporary 
hiſtorians, but extremely remarkable for the diſcovery 
it makes of the ſentiments and ſpirit, which then pre- 


vailed among the Scots. The conſpirators againit car- 


dinal Beatoun found the regent's eldeſt fon in the caſile 
of St. Andrews; and as they needed the protection of 
the Engliſh, it-was to be feared that they might endea- 
your to purchaſe it, by delivering to them this import- 
ant prize. The preſumptive heir to the crown, in the 
hands of the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was 2 
dreadful proſpect. And, in order to avoid it, the par- 
liament fell upon a very extraordinary expedient. By 
an act made on pu a they excluded “ the regent's 
cc eldeſt ſon from all right of ſucceſſion, public ur pri- 
« vate, ſo long as he ſhould be detained priſoner, and 
& ſubſtituted in his place, his other brothers, according 
« to their ſeniority, and in failure of them, thoſe who 
« were next heirs to the regent f. Succeſſion by he- 
reditary right is an idea ſo obvious and fo popular, that 
a nation ſeldom ventures to make a breach in it, but 
in Caſes of extreme neceſſity. Such a neceſſity did the 
—— diſcover in the preſent ſituation. Hatred to 

,ngland, founded on the memory of paſt hoſtilitics, ans 
heightened by the ſmart of recent injuries, was the na- 
tional paſſion. This dictated that uncommon {latute, 
by which the order of lineal ſucceſſion was ſo remarkably 


broken. The modern theories, which reprefent this 


right as divine and unalienable, and that ought not to 
be violated upon any conſideration whatſoever, ſccin 0 
have been then altogether unknown. | 

In the beginning of September, the earl of Hartford, 
now duke of Somerſet, and protector of England, eu- 
tered Scotland at the head of cighteen thouſand men; 
and, at the ſame time, a fleet of fixty ſhips appeared on 
the coaſt, to ſecond his forces by land. The Scots lad 
for ſome time obſerved this ſtorm gathering, and u 
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prepared for it. Their army was almoſt double to that 
of the enemy, and poſted to the greateſt advantage on 
a riſing ground, above Muſſelburgh, not far from the 
rirer Eſke, Both theſe circumſtances alarmed the duke 
of Somerſet, who ſaw his danger, and would willingly 
have extricated himſelf out of it, by a new overture of 
peace, on conditious extremely reaſonable. But this 
moderation was imputed to fear, and his propoſals re- 
jected with that ſcorn, which the confidence of ſucceſs 
inſpires. And had the conduct of the regent, who com- 
manded the Scots army, been in any degree equal to his 
confidence, the deſtruction of the Engliſh muſt have 
heen inevitable. They were in a ſituation preciſely ſi- 
milar to that of their countrymen under Oliver Crom- 
well, in the following century. The Scots had choſen 
their ground fo well, that it was impoſſible to force them 
to give battle; a few days had exhauſted the _ and 
proviſion of a narrow country; the fleet could only ſur- 
niſh a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence; a retreat there- 
fore was neceſſary; but diſgrace, and perhaps ruin, 
were the conſequences of retreating. 

On both theſe occaſions, the national heat and impe- 
tuoſity of the Scots ſaved the Engliſh, and precipitated 
their country into the utmoſt danger. The undiſcip- 
lined courage of the private men became impatient at 
the ſight of an enemy. The general was afraid of no- 
thing, but the Engliſh would eſcape from him by flight; 
and leaving his —— ſituation, he attacked the 
duke of Somerſet near Pinkey, with no better ſucceſs 
than his raſhneſs deſerved. The protector had drawn 
up his troops on a gentle eminence, and had now the 
advantage of ground on his ſide. The Scottiſh army 
conſiſted almoſt er. tirely of infantry, whoſe chief wea- 
pon was a long ſpear, and for that reaſon their files were 
very deep, and their ranks cloſe. They advanced to- 
wards the engmy in three great bodies, and as they paſ- 
ſed the river, were conſiderably expoſed to the fire of 
the Engliſh fleet, which lay in the bay of Muſſelburgh, 
and had drawn near the ſhore. The Engliſh cavalry, 
* on an advantage * they had gained in a 
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ſkirmiſh ſome days before, began the attack with more 
impetunſity than good conduct. A hody ſo firm and 
compact as the Scots, eaſily reſiſted the impreſſion of 
cavalry, broke them, and drove them off the field. The 
Engliſh infantry, however, advanced, and the Scots 
were at once expoſed to a flight of arrows, to a fire in 
flank from four hundred foreign fuſtleers who ſerved 
the enemy, and to their cannon which were planted 
behind the infantry, on the higheſt part of the eminence, 
The Cepth and cloſeneſs of their order made it impot- 
ſible for the Scots to ftand long in this ſituation. The 
earl of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, endea- 
voured to change his ground, and to retire towards the 
main body. But his friends unhappily miftook this 
motion for a flight, and fell into confuſion. © At that 
very inſtant, the broken cavalry having rallied, return 
ed to the charge; the foot —.— the advantage they 
had gained; the proſpect of victory redoubled the ar- 
dour of both; and in a moment, the rout of the Scottifh 
army became univerſal, and irretrievable. The encoun- 
ter in the field was not long or bloody; but, in the pur- 
ſuit, the Engliſh diſcovered all the rage and fiercencl, 
which national antipathy, kindled by long emulation, 
and inflamed by reciprocal injuries, is apt to inſpire. 
The purſuit was continued for five hours, and to a great 
diſtance. All the three roads, by which the Scots tied, 
were ſtrewed with ſpears and ſwords, and targets, and 
covered with the bodies of the flain. Above ten thou. 
ſand men fell on this day, one of the moſt fatal Scotlan! 
had ever ſeen. A few were taken priſoners, and a: 
mong thefe iome perſons of diſtinction. And the pro- 
tector had it now in his power to become maſter of: 
kingdom, out of which, not many hours before, he was 
a!moſt obliged to retire with infamy*. _ 

»The following paſſage in a curious and rare journal 
of the protector's expedition into Scotland, written by 


W. Patten, who was joined in commiſſion with Cecil Th 
as judge marſhal of the army, and printed in 1548, ck. * 
inches 


ſerves our notice: as it gives a juſt idea of the milita!7 
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But this victory, however great, was of no real utili- 
ty, for want of {kill or of leiſure to improve it. Eve- 


| diſcipline of the Scots at that time. But what after I 


lcarned, ſpecially touching their order, their armour, 
and their manner as well of going to offend, as of ſtand- 
ing to defend, I have thought neceſſary here to utter. 
Hackbutters have they few or none, and appoint their 
fight moſt commonly always a foot. They come to 
the field well furniſhed all with jack and full, dagger 
and buckler, and ſwords all broad and thin, of excced- 
ing good temper, and univerſally ſo made to lice, that 
as I never ſaw none ſo good, ſo T think it hard to de- 
vile the better. Here to every man his pike, and a great 
kercher wrapped twice or thrice abont his neck, not for 
cold, but for cutting. In their array towards joining 
with the enemy, they cling and thruſt ſo near in the 


| tore rank, ſhoulder and ſhoulder together with their 


pikes in both their hands ſtraight afore them, and their 


© tollowers in that order ſo hard at their backs, laying 
their pikes over their foregoers ſhoulders, that, if they 


do aſſail undiſcovered, no force can well withſtand them. 
Standing at defence they thruſt ſhoulders likewiſe ſo 
nigh together, the fore ranks well nigh to kneeling, 
ſtoop low before, their fellows behind holding their pikes 


with both hands, and therewith in their left their buck- 


Jers, the one end of the pike againſt their right foot, and 
the other againſt the enemy brealt-high; their follow- 


ers croſſing their pike points with them forward; and 


thus each with other ſo nigh as ſpace and place will ſut- 
ter, through the whole ward, ſo thick, that as calily 
hall a. bare finger pierce through the ſkin of an angr 
hedge-hog, as any encounter the front of their pikes.” 
Other curious particulars are found in this journal, from 
which Sir John Hayward has borrowed his account of 
this expedition. 


Life of Edward VI. 279, &c 
The length of the Scots pike or ſpear was appointed 


by 2 44, P. 1471, to be ſix ells; i. e. eighteen feet fix 
inches. 
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ry new injury rendered the Scots more averſe from an 
union with England; and the protector neglected the 
only meaſure, which would have made it neceſſary for 
them to have given their conſent to it. He amuſed 
himſelf in waſting the open country, and in taking or 
building petty caſtles; whereas, by fortifying a few 
places which were acceſſible by ſea, he would have laid 
the kingdom open to the Engliſh, and, in a ſhort time, 
the Scots mult either have accepted of his terms, or 
have ſubmitted to his power. By ſuch an improve- 
ment of it, his victory at Dunbar gave Cromwell the 
command of Scotland. The battle of Pinkey had no 
other effect but to precipitate the Scots into new en- 
gagements with France. The ſituation of the Engliſh 
court may, indeed, be pleaded in excuſe for the duke 
of Somerſet's conduct. That cabal of his enemies, 
which occaſioned his tragical end, was already formed; 
and while he triumphed in Scotland, they ſecretly un- 
dermined his power and credit at home. Self- preſerva- 
tion, therefore, obliged him to prefer his ſafety before 
his fame, and to return without reaping the fruits of 
his vitory. At this time, however, the cloud blew 
over; the conſpiracy by which he fell was not yet ripe 
for execution, and his preſence ſuſpended for ſome time 
its effect. The ſupreme power ſtill remained in his 
hands, and he employed it to recover the opportunity 
which he had loſt. A body of troops, by his com- 
mand, ſeized and fortified Haddington, a place which, 
on account of its diſtance from the ſea, and from any 
Engliſh garriſon, could not be defended without great 
3 and danger. 

eanwhile, the French gained more by the defeat 
of their allies, than the Engliſh did by their victory. 
After the death of cardinal Beatoun, Mary of Guile, 
the queen dowager, took a confiderable ſhare in the di. 
rection of affairs. She was warmly attached by blood 
and by inclination to the French intereſt; and, in order 
to promote it, improved with great dexterity every 
event which occurred. The ſpirit and ſtrength of the 
Scots were broken at Pinkey; and, in an aſſembly ot 
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nobles, which met at Stirling to conſult upon the ſitu- 
ation of the kingdom, all eyes were turned towards 
France, and no proſpect of ſafety appeared but in aſ- 
ſiſtance from thence. But Henry II. being then at 
peace with England, the queen repreſented that they 
could not expect him to take part in their quarrel, þut 
upon views of perſonal advantage; and that without 
extraordinary conceſſions in his favour, no aſſiſtance in 
proportion to their preſent exigencies could be obtain» 
el, The prejudices of the nation powerfully ſeconded 
theſe repreſentations of the queen. What often hap- 
pens to individuals took place among the nobles in this 
convention, they were {wayed entirely by their paſ- 


| ſions, and, in order to gratiſy them, they deſerted their 


former principles, and diiregarded their true intereſt. 
In the violence of rejentment they forgot that zeal for 
the independency of Scotland, which had prompted 
them to reject the propoſitions of Henry VIII. and by 
offering voluntarily their young queen in marriage to 
the dauphin, eldeſt fon of Henry II. and, which was 
{ill more, by propoſing to ſend her immediately into 
France, to be educated at his court, they granted, out 
of a thirſt of vengeance, what formerly 4 would not 

vield upon any conſideration of their own ſafety. To 
gain at once fuch a kingdom as Scotland, was a matter 
of no ſmall conſequence to France, Henry, without 
heſitation, — the offers of the Scottiſh ambaſſa- 
dors, and prepared for the vigorous defence of his new 
acquiſition. Six thouſand veteran ſoldiers, under the 
command of Monſicur Deſſe, aſſiſted by ſome of the 
beſt officers who were formed in the long wars of 
Francis I. arrived at Leith. They ſerved two cam- 
paigns in Scotland, with a ſpirit equal to their former 
lame; but their exploits were not conſiderable. The 
Scots ſoon became jealous of their deſigns, and neglect- 
ed to ſupport them with proper vigour; and the cau- 
tion of the Engliſh, in acting wholly upon the defen- 
live, prevented them from attempting any enterpriſe of 
conſequence, and obliged them to exhauſt their ſtrength 
in tedious ſieges, * under many diſadvan- 
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tages. Their efforts, however, were not without ſome 
benefit to the Scots, by compelling the Engliſh to eva- 
cuate Haddington, and to ſurrender ſeveral ſmall 
forts which they poſleſſed in different parts of the king- 
dom. 

But the conſequences of theſe operations of his troops 
were ftill of greater importance to the French king. 
The diverſion which they occaſioned enabled him to 
wreſt Boulogne out of the hands of the Engliſh; and 
the influence of his army in Scotland obtained the con- 
currence of parhament with the overtures made to 
him, by the aſſembly of nobles at Stirling, concerning 
the queen's marriage with the dauphin, and her edu- 
cation at the court of France, In vain did a few pa- 
triots remonſtrate againſt ſuch extravagant conceſſions, 
by which Scotland was reduced to be a province of 
France; and Henry, from an ally, raiſed to be maſter 
of the kingdom; by which, the friendſhip of France 
became more fatal than the enmity of England; and 
every thing was fondly given up to the one, that had 
heen bravely defended againſt the other. A point of 
ſo much conſequence was haſtily decided in a parlia- 
ment aſſembled in a camp before Haddington; the 
intrigues of the queen dowager, the zeal of the clergy, 
and reſentment againſt England, had prepared a great 


party in the nation for ſuch a ſtep; the French general 


and ambaſlador, by their liberality and promiſes, gaine'! 
over many more. The regent himſelf was weak enough 
to ſtoop to the offer of a penſion from France, together 
with the title of duke of Chatelherault in that king- 
dom. A conliderable majority declared for the treaty, 
and the intereſt of a faction was preferred before the 
honour of the nation. 

Having hurried the Scots intq this raſh and fatal re- 
ſolution, the ſource of many calamities to themlelves, 
and to their ſovereign, the French allowed them no 
time for reflection or repentance. "The fleet, which 
had brought over their forces, was ſtill in Scotland, and, 
without delay, convoyed the queen into France, Mary 
was then fix years ol, and, by her education in tha 
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court, the politeſt, but moſt corrupted in Europe, ſhe 
acquired every accompliſhment that could add to her 
charms as a woman, and contracted many of thoſe pre- 
judices, which occaſioned her misfortunes as a queen. 

From the time that Mary was put into their hands, 
it was the intereſt of the French to ſuffer the war in 
Scotland to — The recovering of the Boulon · 
nois was the object Henry had moſt at heart; and a 
light diverſion in Britain was ſufficient to divide the 
attention and ſtrength of the Engliſt, whoſe domeſtic 
factions deprived both their arms and councils of their 
— vigour. The governm f England had 
undergone a great revolution. The duke of Somerſet's 
power was acquired with too much violence, and exer- 
ciſed with too little moderation, to be of long continu- 
ance, Many good qualities, added to the great love of 
his country, could not atone for his ambition in uſurp- 
ng the whole direction of affairs. Almoſt the whole 
nobles combined againſt him; and the earl of Warwick, 
no leſs ambitious, but more artful, conducted his mea- 
ſures with ſo much dexterity, as to raiſe himſelf upon 
the ruins of his rival. Without the invidious name of 
protector, he ſucceeded to all the power and influence 
of which Somerſet was deprived, and he quickly found 
peace to be neceſlary for the eſtabliſhment of his new au- 
ow and the execution of the vaſt deſigns he had con- 
ceived, 

Henry was no ftranger to Warwick's ſituation, and 
improved his knowledge of it, to good purpoſe, in con- 
ducting the negociations for a general peace. He pre- 
ſeribed what terms he pleaſed to the Engliſh miniſter, 
who ſcrupled at nothing, however advantageous to that 
monarch and his allies. England conſented to reſtore 
Boulogne and its dependencies to France, and gave up 
all prerenfions to a treaty of marriage with the queen of 
Scots, or to the conqueſt of her country. A few ſmall 
forts, of which the Engliſh troops” had hitherto kept 
poſteſſion, were razed; and peace between the two 
kingdoms was eſtabliſhed on its ancient foundation. 

Both the Britiſh nations loſt, power, as well as reputa- 
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tion, by this unhappy quarrel. IHN was on both ſides a 
war of emulatian and reſentment, rather than of inte- 
reſt; and was carried on, under the influence of nation- 
al animoſities, which were blind to all advantages. The 
French, who entered into it with greater coolneſs, con- 
ducted it with more ſkill; and by dexterouſly availing 
themſelves of every circumſtance which occurred, reco- 
vered poſſeſſion of an important territory which they 
had loſt, and added to their monarchy a new kingdom, 
The ambition of the Engliſh miniſter betrayed to them 
the former; the inconſiderate rage of the Scots again{t 
their ancient enemies beſtowed on them the latter; their 
own addreſs and good policy merited both. 
Immediately atter the concluſion of the peace, the 
French forces left Scotland, as much to their own ſatis. 
faction, as to that of the nation. The Scots ſoon found, 
that the calling to their aſſiſtance a people more power- 
ful than themſelves was a dangerous expedient. They 
beheld, with the utmoſt impatience, thoſe who had 
come over to protect the kingdom, taking upon them 
to command in it; and on many occaſions they repent- 
ed the raſh invitation they-had given. The peculiar 
genius of the French nation heightened this diſguſt, and 
ga the Scots to throw off the yoke, before they 
ad well begun to feel it. The French were, in that 
age, what they are in the preſent, one of the moſt po- 
liſhed nations in Europe. But it is to be obſerved, in 
all their expeditions into foreign countries, whether to- 
wards the Futh or north, that their manners have been 
remarkably incompatible with the manners of every o- 
tler people. Barbarians are tenacious of their own cul- 
toms, becauſe they want knowledge and taſte to diſco- 
ver the reaſonableneſs and propriety of cuſtoms which 
differ from them. Nations, which hold the firſt rank 
in politeneſs, are frequently no leſs tenacious out ot 
pride. The Greeks were ſo in the ancient world; and 
the French are the ſame in the modern. Full of them- 
ſelves, and accuſtomed, by the imitation of their neigh- 
bours, to conſider their own modes as the ſtandards ot 
glegance, they ſcorn to diſguiſe, or to lay aſide the d. 
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ſtinguiſhing manners of their own nation, or to make 
any allowance for what may differ from them amon 

others. For this reaſon, the behaviour of their armies 
has, on every occaſion, been inſupportable to ſtrangers, 
and has always expoſed them to hatred, and often to 
deſtruction. In that age, they over-ran Italy four ſe- 
veral times, by their valour, and loft it, as often, by 


their inſolence. The Scots, naturally an iraſcible and 


high-ſpirited people, and who, of all nations, can leaſt 
bear the moſt diſtant inſinuation of contempt, were not 
of a temper to admit all the pretenſions of ſuch amuſing 
gueſts, The ſymptoms of alienation were ſoon viſible; 
they ſeconded the French in their military operations 
with the utmoſt coldneſs, and this ſecret diſguſt grew 


inſenſibly to a degree of indignation that could hardly 


be reſtrained; and on occaſion of a very ſlight accident, 
broke out with fatal violence. A private French ſol- 
dier had an idle quarrel with a citizen of Edinburgh: 
both nations took arms, and with equal rage, in defence 
of their countrymen. The provoſt of Edinburgh, his 
fon, and ſeveral citizens of diſtinction were killed in the 
tray; and the French were obliged to avoid the fury of 
the inhabitants, by retiring out of the city. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ancient alliance of France and Scotland, 
and the long intercourſe of good offices between the two 
nations, an averſion to the French took its riſe, at this 
time, among the Scots; the eſſects whereof were deep- 
ly felt, and operated powerfully through the ſubſequent 
riod, | 

2 the death of cardinal Beatoun, nothing has 
been ſaid of the ſtate of religion. While the war with 
England continued, the clergy had no leiſure to moleſt 
the proteſtants; and they were not yet conſiderable e- 
nough to expect any thing more than connivance and 
impunity. e new doctrines were ſtill in their infan- 
ey; but during this ſhort interval of tranquillity, they 
acquired ſtrength, and advanced, by large and firm ſteps, 
towards a full eſtabliſhment in the kingdom. The firſt 
22 againſt popery in Scotland, of whom ſeveral 
ad appeared during the reign of James V. were more 
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eminent for zeal and piety, than for learning. Their 
acquaintance with the principles of the Reformation was 
partial, and at ſecond band; ſome of them had been e- 
ducated in England; all of them had borrowed their 
notions from the books publiſhed there; and, in the firſt 
dawn of the new light, they did not venture many ſteps 
before their leaders. But in a ſhort time, the doctrines 
and writings of the foreign reformers became generally 
known; the inquiſitive genius of the age preſſed for- 
ward in queſt of truth; the diſcovery of one error open- 
ed the way to others; the downfal of one impoſtor 
drew many after it; the whole fabric, which ignorance 
and ſuperſtition had erected in times of darkneſs, began 
to totter; and nothing was wanting to complete its ruin, 
but a daring and active leader to direct the attack. Such 
was the famous John Knox, who, with better qualifica- 
tions of learning, and more extenſive views than any of 
his predeceflors in Scotland, poſleſſed a natural intrepi- 
dity of mind, which ſet him above fear. He began fi 
public miniſtry at St. Andrews in the year 1547, with 
that ſucceſs, which always accompanies a bold and po- 
pular eloquence. Inſtead of amuſing himſelf with lop- 
ping the branches, he ſtruck directly at the root of pope- 
ry, and attacked both the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
eſtabliſhed church, with a vehemence peculiar to him- 
_ but admirably ſuited to the temper and wiſhes ot 
the age. 

” HE ſo formidable as Knox, would not have 
caſily eſcaped the rage of the clergy, who obſer ved the 
tendency and progreſs of his opinions, with the utmoſt 
concern. But, at firſt, he retired for ſafety into the cal- 
tle of St. Andrews, and while the conſpirators kept 

oſſeſſion of it, preached publicly under their protection. 

he great revolution in — which followed upon 
the death of Henry VIII. contributed no leſs than the 
zeal of Knox, towards demoliſhing the popiſh church 
in Scotland. Henry had looſened the chains, and light- 
ened the yoke of popery. The miniſters of his fon 
Edward VI. caſt them off altogether, and eſtabliſhed 
the proteſtant religion upon almoſt the ſame footing, 
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whereon it now ſtands in that kingdom. The influ- 
ence of this example reached Scotland, and the happy 
effects of eccleſiaſtical liberty, in the one nation, inſpir- 
ed the other with an equal defire of recovering it. The 
reformers had, hitherto, been obliged to conduct them- 


| {elves with the utmoſt caution, and ſeldom ventured to 


preach, but in private houſes, and at a diſtance from 
court; they gained credit, as happens on the firſt pu- 


8 blication of every new religion, chiefly among perſons 
in the lower and middle rank of life, But run 

men of the greateſt diſtinction, having, about this time, 
# openly eſpouſed their principles, they were no longer 


oble- 


under the neceſſity of acting with the ſame relerve; 
and with more ſecurity and encouragement, they had 


likewiſe greater ſucceſs. The means of acquiring and 
| ſpreading knowledge became more common, and the 
$ ſpirit of innovation, peculiar to that period, grew every 
day bolder and more univerſal, 


Happily for the Reformation, this ſpirit was ſtill un- 
der ſome reſtraint. It had not yet attained firmneſs 


and vigour, ſufficient to overturn a ſyſtem, founded on 


the deepeſt policy, and ſupported by the moſt formida- 
ble power. Under the prefent circumſtances, any at- 
tempt towards action muſt have heen fatal to the pro- 


teſtant doArines; and it is no ſmall proof of the autho- 
| 11ty, as well as penetration of the heads of the party, 


that they were able to reſtrain the zeal of a fiery and 


impetuous people, till that critical and mature junRure, 
{ when every ftep they took was deciſive and ſucceſs- 


ful, 

Meanwhile, their cauſe received reinforcement from 
tuo different quarters, whence they never could have 
expected it, The ambition of the houſe of Guiſe, and 
the bigotry of Mary of England haſtened the ſubver- 
lion of the papal throne in Scotland; and by a ſingular 
diſpoſition of providence, the perfons who oppoſed the 
Reformation jn every other part of Europe with the 
fiereeſt zeal, were made inſtruments for advancing it in 
that kingdom, 


Mary of Guiſe poſſeſſed the ſame bold and aſpuing 
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ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed her family. But in her, it 
was ſoftened by the female character, and accompani- 
ed with great temper and addreſs. Her brothers, in 
order to attain the high objects at which they aimed, 
ventured upon ſuch daring meaſures, as ſuited their 
great courage, Her deſigns upon the ſupreme power 
were concealcd with the utmoſt care, and advanced by 
addreſs and refinements more natural to her ſex. By 
a dexterous application of thoſe talents, ſhe had ac- 

uired a conſiderable influence on the councils of a na- 
tion, kitherto unacquainted with the government of 
women; and without the ſmalleſt right to any ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of affairs, had engroſſed the chief 
direction of them into her own hands, But ſhe Cid 
not long reſt ſatisfied with the enjoyment of this pre- 
carious power, which the fickleneſs of the regent, or 
the 2 of thoſe who governed him, might ſo 
eaſily diſturb; and began to ſet on foot new intrigues, 
with a deſign of undermining him, and of opening to 
herſelf a way to ſucceed hun in that high dignity. 
Her brothers entered warmly into this ſcheme, and 
ſupported it with all their credit at the court of France. 


The French king willingly concurred in a meaſure, by 


which be hoped to bring Scotland entirely under ins- 
nagement, and, in any future broil with England, tc 
turn its whole force upon that kingdom. 

In order to arrive at the deſired elevation, the qucei 
dowager had only one of two ways to chooſe, cithe 
violently to wreſt the power out of the hands of tlic 
regent, or to obtain it by his conſent. Under a ni 
nority, and among a warlike and factious people, tlic 
former was an uncertain and dangerous experimett. 
The latter appeared to be no leſs impracticable. To 
perſuade a man voluntarily to abdicate the ſupreme 


| B to deſcend to a level with thoſe above whon 
1 


e was raiſed; and to be content with the ſecond plact 
where he had held the firſt, may well paſs for à wil 
and chimerical project. This, however, the queen 3t 
tempted; and the prudence of the attempt was ſuſſid 
ently jullified by its ſucceſs. 
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The regent's inconſtancy and irreſolution together, 
with the calamities which had befallen the kingdom 
under his adminiſtration, raiſed the —_— both of 
the nobles and of the people againſt him to a great 
height; and the queen ſecretly fomented theſe with much 
induſtry. All who wiſhed for a change met with a gra- 
cious reception in her court; and their ſpirit of dit- 
affection was nouriſhed by ſuch hopes and promiſes as 
in every age impoſe on the credulity of the factious. 
The favourers of the Reformation being the moſt nu- 
merous and ſpreading body of the regent's enemies, 
ſhe applied to them with a particular attention; and 
the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, and ſeeming indiffe- 
rence to the religious points in diſpute, made all her 
promiſes of protection and indulgence paſs upon them 
for ſincere. Finding ſo great a part of the nation wil- 
ling to fall in with her meaſures, the queen ſet out for 
France, under pretence of viſiting. her daughter, and took 
along with her thoſe noblemen who poſſeſſed the greateſt 
power and credit among their countrymen. Softened by 
the pleaſures of an elegant court, flattered by the civilities 
of the French king, and the careſſes of the houſe of Guiſe, 
and influenced by the ſeaſonable diſtribution of a few fa- 
yours, and the liberal 33 of many more, they were 
brought to approve of all the queen's pretenſions. 

While ſhe advanced by theſe low but ſure ſteps, the 
regent either did not foreſee the danger which threaten- 
ed him, or neglected to provide againſt it. The firſt 
dilcovery of the train which was laid, came from two 
of his own confidents, Panter, biſhop of Roſs, and 
Carnegie, of Kinnaird, whom the queen had gained 
over to her intereſt, and then employed as the moſt 
proper inſtruments for obtaining his conſent. The 
overture was made to him in the name of the French 
king, enforced by —_— threatenings, in order to 
work upon his n2tural timidity, and ſweetened by every 


promiſe that could reconcile him to a propoſal fo dit- 
agreeable. On the one hand, the confirmation of his 
French title, together with a conſiderable penſion, the 
parliamentary e of bis right of ſuccei- 
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ſion to the crown, and a public ratification of his con- 
duct during his regency, were offered him. On the 
other hand, the diſpleaſure of the French king, the 
ower and popularity of the queen dowager, the diſat. 
feckion of the nobles, with the danger of an after- 
reckoning, were repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours. 
It was not poſſible to agree to a propoſal fo extra- 


ordinary and unexpected, without ſome previous ſtrug- 


gle; and had the archbiſhop of St. Andrews been pre- 
ſent to fortify the irreſolute and paſſive ſpirit of the re- 


gent, he, in all probability, would have rejected it with 
diſdain, Happily for the queen, the ſagacity and am: 


bition of that prelate could, at this time, be no ob- 
ſtruction to her views. He was lying at the point of 


death, and in his abſence, the influence of the queen's 


agents on a flexible temper counterbalanced ſeveral of 


the firongeſt paſſions in the human mind, and obtained 


his conſent to a voluntary ſurrender of the ſupreme 


Power, 


After gaining a point of ſuch difficulty, with ſe 


much eaſe, the queen returned into Scotland, in ful 
expectation of taking immediate poſſeſſion of her new 


dignity. But by this time the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews had recovered of that diſtemper, which the ig- 
norance of the Scottiſh phyſicians had pronounced to 
be incurable. Ibis he owed. to the aſſiſtance of the fi- 
mous Cardan, one of thoſe irregular adventurers in 
philoſophy, of whom Italy produced fo many about 
this period, A bold genius led him to ſome uſeful dit 


.coveries, which merit the eſteem of a more diſcerning 


age; a wild imagination engaged him in thoſe chime 


rical ſciences, which drew the admiration: of his con- 


temporaries. As a pretender to aſtrology and magic, 
he was revered and conſulted by all Europe; as a pre 
tient in natural philoſophy, he was but little known. 
The archbiſhop, it is probable, conſidered him 2s 2 
powerful magician, when he applied to him for reliet; 
hut it was his knowledge as a-philoſopher which ei- 
abled him to cure his diſeaſe“. | 


_—_— —— 
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Together with his health, the archbiſhop recovered 
the entire government of the regent, and quickly de-' 
termined him to recal that diſhonourable promiſe, which 
he had been ſeduced by the artiſices of the queen to 
grant. However great her ſurpriſe and indignation 
were, at this freſh inſtance of his inconſtancy, ſhe was 
obliged to diſſemble, that ſhe might have leiſure to re- 
new her intrigues with all parties; with the proteſt- 
ants, whom ſhe favoured and courted more than ever; 
with the nobles, to whom ſhe rendered herſelf agree- 
able by various arts; and with the regent himſelf, in 
order to gain whom, ſhe employed every argument. 
But whatever impreſſions her emiſſaries might have 
made on the regent, it was no eaſy matter to over- 
reach or to intimidate the archbiſhop. Under his ma- 
nagement, the negotiations were ſpun out to a great 
length; and his brother maintained his ſtation with 
that addreſs and firmneſs which its importance ſo well 
merited. The univerſal defection of the nobles, the 
growing power of the proteſtants, who all adhered to 
the queen dowager, the reiterated ſolicitations of the 
French king, and, above all, the interpoſition of the 
young queen, who was now entering the twelfth year 
of her age, and claimed a right of nominating whom 
ſhe pleaſed to be regent, obliged him at laſt to reign 
that high office, which he had held many years. He 
obtained, however, the ſame advantageous terms for 
himſelf which had been formerly ſtipulated. 

it was in the parliament which met on the roth of 
April, 1554, that the earl of Arran executed this ex- 
traordinary reſignation; and at the ſame time, Mar 
of Guiſe was raiſed to that dignity, which had been o 
long the object of her wiſhes. Thus, with their own 


lidered as an aſtrologer than a philoſopher; in his hook 
De Genituris, we find a calculation of the archbiſhop's 
nativity, from which he pretends both to have pre- 
lifted his diſeaſe, and to have effected his cure. He 
received from the archbiſhop a reward of 1800 crowns; 
great ſum in that age. x vita ſua, p. 32. 
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approbation, a woman and a ſtranger was advanced 
to the ſupreme authority, over a fierce and turbulent 
people, who ſeldom ſubmitted, without reluctance, to 
the legal and ancient government of their native mo- 
narchs. 

While the queen dowager of Scotland contributed 
ſo much towards the progreſs of the Reformation, by 
the protection which ſhe afforded it, from motives of 
ambition; the Engliſh queen, by her indiſcreet zeal, 
filled the kingdom with perſons active in promoting 
that cauſe. Mary aſcended the throne of England on 
the death of her brother Edward, and ſoon after mar- 
ried Philip II. of Spain. To the perſecuting ſpirit of 
the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and the fierceneſs of that age, 
ſhe added the private reſentment of her own and of 
her mother's ſufferings, with which ſhe loaded the re- 
formed religion; — the peeviſhneſs and ſeverity of 
her natural temper carried the acrimony of all theſe 
paſſions to the utmoſt extreme. The cruelty of her 

ſecution equalled the deeds of thoſe tyrants who 
— been the greateſt reproach to human nature. 
The bigotry of her clergy could ſcarce keep pace with 
the impetuoſity of her zeal. Even the unrelenting 
Philip was obliged, on ſome occaſions, to mitigate the 
rigour of her proceedings. Many among the moſt 
eminent of the reformers ſulfered for the doctrines 
which they had taught; others fled from the ſtorm. 
To the greater part of theſe, Switzerland and Germa- 
ny opened a ſecure aſylum; and not a few, out oi 


choice or neceſſity, fled into Scotland, What they bad 


ſeen and felt in England did not abate the warmth and 
zeal of their indignation againſt popery, Their at- 
tacks were bolder and more ſucceſsſ ot than ever; and 
their doctrines made a rapid progreſs among all ranks 


of men. | MW 
Theſe doctrines, calculated to rectify the opinions 


and to reform the manners of mankind, had hitherto 


produced no other effects; but they ſoon began to 


operate with greater violence, and proved the occaſion; 
not only of ſubverting the eſtabliſhed religion, but 9 
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ſhaking the throne, and endangering the kingdom. 
The cauſes which facilitated the introduction of theſe 
new opinions into Scotland, and which diſſeminated 
them ſo faſt through the nation, merit, on that ac- 
count, a particular and careful enquiry. The Reforma- 
tion is one of the greateſt events in the hiſtory of 
mankind, and, in whatever point of light we view it, 
is inſtructive and intereſting. | 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth and ſixteenth 
centuries rouſed the world from that lethargy in which 
it had been ſunk for many ages. The human mind. 
felt its own ſtrength, broke the fetters of authority by 
which it had been fo long reſtrained, and venturing to 
move in a larger iphere, puſhed its enquiries into every 
ſubject with great boldneſs and ſurpriſing ſuccels. 

No ſooner did mankind recover the capacity of ex- 
ereiſing their reaſon, than religion was one of the firſt 
objects which drew their attention. Long before Lu- 
ther publiſhed his famous theſes which ſhook the pa- 
pal throne, ſcience and philoſophy had laid open, ro 
many of the Italians, the impoſture and abſurdity of 
the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition. That ſubtle and — Ao 
people, ſatisfied with enjoying thoſe diſcoveries in ſe- 
cret, were little diſpoſed to aſſume the dangerous cha- 
rater of reformers, and concluded the knowledge of 
truth to be the prerogative of the wiſe, while vulgar 
minds muſt be overawed and governed by popular er- 
rors. But, animated with a more noble and difintereſt- 
ed zeal, the German theologian boldly erected the 
ſtandard of truth, and upheld it with an unconquerable 
intrepidity, which merits the admiration and gratitude 
of all ſucceeding ages. | 

The occaſion of Luther's being firſt diſguſted with 
the tenets of the Romiſh church, and how, from a 
Imall rupture, the quarrel widened into an irreparable 
breach, is known to every one who has heen the leaſt 
converſant in hiſtory. From the heart of Germany 
b!; opintons fpread, with aſtoniſhing rapillity, all over 
Furope; and, wherever they came, endangered or overs 
turned the ancient, but ill: founded ſyſtem. The vigi- 
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lance and addreſs of the court of Rome, and the power 
and bigotry of the Auſtrian family, ſuppreſſed theſe 
notions on their firſt appearance in the ſouthern king- 
doms of Europe. But the fierce fpirit of the north, 
irritared by multiplied impoſitions, could neither be 
mollified by the ſame arts, nor ſubdned by the fame 
force; and encouraged by ſome princes from picty, 
and by others out of avarice, it eaſily bore down the 
{ceble oppoſition of an illiterate and immoral clergy. 

The Faperſtition of popery ſcems to have grown to 
the moſt extravagant height in thoſe countries which 
are ſituated towards the different extremities of Eu- 
rope. The vigour of imagination, and ſenſibility of 
frame, peculiar to the inhabitants of ſouthern climates, 
rendered them ſuſceptible of the deepeſt impreſſions of 
ſuperſtitious terror and credulity. Ignorance and har- 
harity were no leſs favourable to the progreſs of the 
lame ſpirit — the northern nations. Ihey knew 
little, and were diſpoſed to believe every thing. The 
molt glaring abſurdities did not ſhock their groſs un- 
derſtandings, and the moſt improbable fictions were re- 
ceived with implicit aſſent and admiration. 

Accordingly, that form of popery which prevailed 
in Scotland was of the moſt bigotted and illiberal kind, 
"Thoſe doctrines which are molt apt to ſhock the hu- 
man underſtanding, and thoſe legends which fartheli 
exceed belzet, were propoſed to the people without any 
attempt to palliate or diſguiſe them; nor did they eve: 
call in guettion the reatonablencſs of the one, or the 
truth of the other. 

The power and wealth of the church kept pace with 
the progreſs of ſuperſtition; for jt is the nature of that 
{ſpirit to obſerve no bounds in its reſpect and liberalit) 
towards thoſe whoſe character it eſleems ſacred. The 
Scottiſh kings early demonſtrated how much they were 
under its influence, by their vaſt additions to the im- 
munities and riches of the clergy. ' The profute picty 
of David I. who acquired on that account the name? 
of ſaint, transterred almoſt the whole crown land,, 
which were at that tine of great extent, into the han 
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of eccleſiaſtics. The example of that virtuous prince 
was imitated by his ſucceſſors. The ſpirit ſpread amon 
all orders of men, who daily loaded the prieſthood wit 
new poſſeſſions. The riches of the church all over 
Europe were exorbitant; but Scotland was one of thoſe 
countries wherein they had ſartheſt exceeded the juſt 
proportion. The Scottiſh clergy — one half of every 
tax impoſed on land; and as there is no reaſon to 
think that in that age they would be loaded with any 
unequal ſhare of the burden, we may conclude that, 
by the time of the Reformation, little leſs than one 
half of the property in the nation had fallen into the 
hands of a ſociety, which is always acquiring, and can 
never loſe. | 

The nature, too, of a conſiderable part of their pro- 
perty, extended their influence. Many eſtates through- 
out the kingdom held of the church; church-lands 
were let in leaſe at an eaſy rent, and were poſſefſed by 
the younger ſons and deſcendents of the beſt ſamilics“. 
The connection between ſuperior and vaſſul, between 
landlord and tenant, created dependencies, and gave 
rile to an union of great advantage to the church; and 
in eſtimating the influence of the popiſh eccleſiaſtics 
orer the nation, theſe, as well as the real amaunt of 
their revenues, muſt be attcnded to, and taken into the 
account. 

This extraordinary ſhare in the national property 
was accompanied with proportionable weight in the 
iupreme council of the kingdom. At a time when the 
number of the temporal peers was extremely {mall, 
and when the leſſer barons and repreſentatives of bo- 
roughs ſeldom attended parliaments, the eccleſiaſtics 
toraed a conſiderable hody there. It appears from the 
ancient rolls of parliament, and from the manner of 
choofing the lords of articles, that the proceedings of 
that high court mutt have been, in a great meaſure, un- 
der their direction. 


— — 


Keith, 521. Not. (h). 
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The reverence due to their ſacred character, which 
was often carried incredibly far, contributed not a little 
towards the growth of their power. The dignity, the 
titles, and precedence of the popiſh clergy are remark- 
able, both as cauſes and effects of that dominion, which 
they had acquired over the reſt of mankind. They were 
regarded by the credulous laity as beings of a ſuperior 
ſpecies; they were neither ſubject to the ſame laws, nor 
tried by the ſame judgesf. — guard, that religion 
could ſupply, was placed around their power, their pol: 
ſeſhons, and their perſons; and endeavours were uſed, 
not without ſucceſs, to repreſent them all as equally ſa- 
cred. 

The reputation for learning, which, however incon- 
ſiderable, was wholly engroſſed by the clergy, added to 
the reverence which they derived from religion. The 
principles of found philoſophy, and of a juſt taſte, were 
altogether unknown; in place of theſe, were ſubſtituted 
Nudies, barbarous and uninſtructive; but as the eccleli- 
aſtics alone were converſant in them, this procured them 
eſteem; and a very ſmall degree of knowledge drew 
the admiration of rude ages, which knew little. War 
was the ſole profeſſion of the nobles, and hunting their 
chief amuſement; they divided their time between theſe: 
unacquainted with the arts, and unimproved by ſcience, 
they diſdained any employment foreign from military 
affairs, or which required rather penetration and addrels, 
than bodily vigour. Wherever the former were necel- 


+ To what extent this exemption of the clergy from 
lay juriſdiction extended, appears from a curious tranſ- 
action in the parliament of 1546. When that court 
was about to pronounce ſentence of forteiture upon the 
murderers of cardinal Beatoun, among whom was'a 
prieſt who had actually joined in the aſſaſſination, de- 
teſtable as that crime was among the clergy, they ſent 
one of their order, and claimed that he might be freed 
from the judgment of parliament, becauſe he was 2 
ritual man. Upon this he was exempted from the los 
tciture, Epiſt. Reg. Scot. ii. 35. 
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ſary, the clergy were intruſted; becauſe they alone were 
properly qualified for the truſt. Almoſt all the high 
offices in civil government devolved, on this account, 
into their hands. The lord chancellor was the firſt ſub- 


ject in the kingdom, both in dignity and in power. 


From the earlieſt ages of the monarchy, to the death of 
cardinal Beatoun, a) cg! perſons had held that hig] 
office; and of theſe, forty- three had been eccleſiaſtics“. 


The lords of ſeſſion were ſupreme judges in all matters 
of civil right; and by its original conſtitution, the pre- 
| ſident and one half of the ſenators in this court were 
churchmen. 


To all this we may add, that the clergy being ſepa» 


rated from the reſt of mankind by the law of celibacy, 
and undiſtracted by thoſe cares, and unincumbered with 
| thoſe burdens, which occupy and oppreſs other men, 
| the intereſt of their order became their only object, and 
| they were at full leiſure to purſue it. 


The nature of their function gave them acceſs to all 


| perſons and at all ſeaſons. They could employ all the 
| motives of fear and of hope, of terror and of conſola- 


tion, which operate moſt powerfully on the human 
mind. They haunted the weak and the credulous; they 


| beſieged the beds of the ſick and of the dying; they 


ſuffered few to go out of the world without leaving 
marks of their lideratiry to the church, and taught them 
to compound with the Almighty for their ſins, by be- 
ſtow ing riches upon thoſe wha called themſelves his 
lervants, 

When their own induſtry, or the ſuperſtition of 
mankind failed of producing this effect, they had influ- 


| ence enough to call in the aid of law. Whoever died 


inteſtate, was preſumed to have deſtined his moveables to 
pious ufes. The church took poſſeſſion of them. The 
children, the wife, the creditors of the perſon deceaſ- 
ed, were often excluded from any ſhare in what was 
eſteemed a ſacred property f. As men are apt to truſt 


Crauf. Offic. of State. | 
+ Eſſays on Brit, Antiq 174. Annals of Scotland, by 
dir David Dalrymple, vol. i. Append. No. ii. 
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to the tontinuance of life with fooliſh confidence, and 


_ childiſhly ſhun every thing that forces them to think af 


their mortality, many die without ſettling their affairs 
by will; and the bold uſurpation of eccleſiaſtics in this 
caſe, of which there are frequent veſtiges in our laws, 
though none in our hiſtorians, may be reckoned among 
the moſt plentiful ſources of the wealth of the church. 

At the ſame time all matrimonial and teſtamentary 
cauſes could be tried only in the ſpiritual courts, and by 
laws which the clergy themſelves had framed. The pe- 
nalty, too, by which the deciſions of theſe courts were 
enforced, added to their authority. A ſentence of eu- 
communication was no leſs formidable than a ſentence 
of outlawry. It was pronounced on many occaſions, 
and againſt various crimes: and beſides excluding thoſe 
upon whom it fell, from Chriſtian privileges, it depriy- 
ed them of all their rights as men, or as citizens; and 
the aid of the ſecular power concurred with the ſuperſti- 
tion of mankind, in rendering the thunders of the 
church no leſs deſtructive than terrible. 

Totheſe 3 cauſes may be attributed the immenſe 
growth both of the wealth and power of the popiſh 


church; and without entering into any more minute 


detail, this may ſerve to diſcover the foundations on 
which a ſtructure ſo ſtupendous was erected. 

But though the laity had contributed, by their own 
ſuperſtition and profuſeneſs, to raiſe the clergy from po- 
verty and obſcurity to riches and eminence, they began 
by degrees to feel and to murmur at their encroach- 
ments. No wonder haughty and martial nobles ſhould 
view the power and poſſeſſions of the church with en- 
vy, and regard the lazy and inactive character ot 
churchmen with the utmoſt contempt; while, at the 
ſame time, the indecent and licentious lives of the clcr- 
gYs gave great and juſt offence to the people, and con- 
ſiderably abated the veneration which they were accul- 
tomed to yield to that order of men. 

Immenſe wealth, extreme indolence, groſs igno- 
rance, and, above all, the ſevere injunction of celiba- 
cy, had concurred to introduce this corruption of mo- 
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rals among a number of clergy, who, preſuming too 
much upon the ſubmiſſion of the people, were at no 
pains either to conceal or to diſguiſe their own vices, 
According to the accounts of the reformers, conürmed 
by ſeveral popiſh writers, the moſt open and ſcandalous 
diſſolution of manners prevailed among the 8 .ttiſh 
clergy *. Cardinal Beatoun, with the ſame public 
pomp which is due to a legitimate child, celebrated the 
marriage of his natural daughter with the earl of Craw- 
ford's * and, if we may believe Knox, he public- 
ly continued to the end of his days a criminal correſpon- 
dence with her mother, who was a woman of rank. 
The other prelates ſeem not to have been more regular 
and exemptary than their primate}. ö 
Men of ſuch characters ought, in reaſon, to have been a- 
larmed at the firſt ciamours raiſed againſt their own 
morals, and the doctrines of the church, by the pro- 
teſtant preachers; but the poptſh eccleſiaſtics, either out 
of pride or 1gnorance, neglected the proper methods for 
lilencing them. Inſtead of reforming their lives, or 
diſguiſing their vices, they aſſected to deſpiſe the cen- 


* Winzct. ap. Keith, Append. 202, 205. Lefl. de 
Reb. Geſt. Scot. 232. 

+ The marriage articles, ſubſcribed with his own 
hand, in which he calls her »y daughter, are ſtill extant. 
Keith, p. 2. 8 

A remarkable proof of the diſſolute manners of the 
clergy is found in the public records. A greater num- 
ber of letters of /-9itimation was granted during the firſt 
thirty years after the Reformation, than during the 
whole period that has elapſed ſince that time. "Theſe 
were obtained by the ſons of the popiſn clergy. The 
tecleſiaſties who were allowed to retain their benefices, 
z\enated them to their children; Who, when they ac- 
quired wealth, were deſirous that the ſtain of illegitima- 
cy might no longer remain upon their families. In 
Keith*s Catalogue of Scottiſh Bijorps, we find ſeveral inſtan- 
ts of ſuch alienations of church lands, by the popiſn 
"2 nbents, to their natural children, 
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ſures of the people. While the reformers, by their 
mortifications and auſterities, endeavoured to reſemble 
the firſt propagators of Chriſtianity, the popiſh clergy 
were compared to all thoſe perſons who are moſt ini:. 
mous in hiſtory for the enormity and ſcandal of their 


re 
crimes. | N 
On the other hand, inſtead of mitigating the rigour, WW * 
| be 

the 


E'S ov » 


or colouring over the abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed doc. 
trines; inſtead of attempting to found them upon ſcrip- 
ture, or to reconcile them to reaſon; they left them 
without any other ſupport or recommendation but the 
authority of the church and the deerees of councils, W = 
The fables concerning purgatory, the virtues of pilgri- We * 
mage, and the merits of the ſaints, were the topics on 12 
which they inſiſted in their diſcourſes to the people; 55, 
and the duty of preaching being left wholly to monks W iph, 
of the loweſt and moſt illiterate orders, their compoſi 
tions were ſtill more wretched and contemptible than of 

the ſubjects on which they inſiſted. While the reform; * 1 
ers were attended by crowded and admiring audiences 


the popiſh preachers were either univerſally deſerted, or R 
liſtened to with ſcorn. s c 

The only device which they employed in order to rt hi | 
cover their declining reputation, or to confirm the wn. , 2 
vering faith of the people, was equally imprudent and N 
unſucceſsful. As many doctrines of their church hat 4 
derived their credit at firſt from the authority of fal — 
miracles, they now endeavoured to call in theſe to the- — 
aid. But thoſe lying wonders, which were beben S 
with unſuſpicious admiration, or heard with implici — a 
faith, in times of darkneſs and of ignorance, met wit. —— 


a very different reception in a more enlightened period. which, 


The vigilance of the reformers detected theſe impoſtur ches 
and expoſed not only them, but the cauſe which ne * 
ed the aid of ſuch artifices, to ridicule. W. 4 


As the popith eceleſiaſtics became more and more tit Th 
objects of hatred and of contempt, the diſcourſes of !? Ws < 
reformers were liftened to as ſo many calls to liberty dence | 
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and beſides the pious indignation which they excited a- 
gainſt thoſe corrupt doctrines which had perverted the 
nature of true Chrittianity ; beſides the zeal which they 
inſpired for the knowledge of truth, and the yr of 
religion; they gave riſe alſo, among the Scottiſh nobles, 


| to other views and paſhons. They hoped to ſhake off 


the yoke of eccleſiaſtical dominion, which they had long 


| felt to be oppreſſive, and which they now diſcovered to 
be unchriſtian. They expected to recover poſſeſſion of 


the church. revenues, which they were now taught to 


| conſider as alienations made by their anceſtors, with a 
| profuſion no leis undiſcerning than unbounded. They 
| flattered themſelves, that a check would be given to 


the pride and luxury of the clergy, who would be o- 


| bliged, henceforward, to confine themſelves within the 
| ſphere peculiar to their ſacred character. An averſion 


jor the eſtabliſhed church, which flowed from ſo many 
cancurring cauſes, which was raiſed by conſiderations 


of religion, and heightened by motives of 2 ſpread 
| taſt through the nation, and excited a ſpirit t 


at burſt 
out at laſt with irrefiſtible violence. 

Religious conſiderations alone were ſufficient to have 
rouſed this ſpirit. The points in controverſy with the 


church of Rome were of ſo much importance to the 


happineſs of mankind, and ſo eſſential to Chriſtianity, 
that they merited all the zeal with which the reformers 
contended in order to eſtabliſh them. But the Reform- 
ation having been repreſented as the effect of ſome wild 
and enthuſiaſtic frenzy in the human mind, this attempt 
to account for the eagerneſs and zeal with which our 
anceſtors embraced and propagated the proteſtant doc- 
trines, by taking a view of the political motives alone 
which influenced them, and by thewing how naturally 
theſe prompted them to act with ſo much ardour, will 
not, perhaps, be elleemed, an unneceſſary digreſſion. 
Ve now return to the courſe of the hiſtory. s 
The gucen's elevation to the office of regent ſeems to 
have tranſported her, at firſt, beyond the known pru- 
dence and moderation of her character. She began her 
2 ns. by conforning upon foreigners ſcyerz] 
2 1 r 
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offices of truſt and of dignity; a ſtep which, both from 
the inability of ſtrangers to diſcharge their offices with 
vigour, and from the envy which their preferment ex. 
cites among the natives, is never attended with good 
conſequences. Vilmort was made comptroller, and en- 
trufted with the management of the public revenue; 
Bonot was appointed governor of Orkney; and Rubay 
honoured with the cuſtody of the great ſeal, and the 
title of vice-chance!lor*, It was with the utmoſt indiy- 
nation, that the Scots beheld offices of the greateſt emi- 
nence and authority dealt out among ſtrangers}. By 
theſe promotions they conceived the queen to have oi. 
fered an inſult both to their underſtandings and to their 
courage; to the former, by ſuppoſing them unfit for 
thoſe ſtations which their anceſtors had filled with 6 
much dignity; to the latter, by imagining that they 
were tame enough not to complain of an affront, which, 
in no former age, would have been tolerated with in- 
unity. 
F While their minds were in this diſpoſition, an inc- 
dent happened which inflamed their averſion from 
French councils to the higheſt degree. Ever ſince the 
famous conteſt between the houſes of Valois and Plan- 
tagenet, the French had been accuſtomed to embarrals 
the Engliſh, and to divide their ſtrength by the ſudden 
and formidable incurſions of their allies, the Scots. But, 
as theſe inroads were ſeldom attended with any real ac. 
vantage to Scotland, and expoſed it to the dangerous re- 
ſentment of a powerful neighbour, the Scots began to 
grow leſs tractable than formerly, and ſerupled any long: 
er to ſerve an ambitious ally at the price of their ow! 
quiet and ſecurity. The change, too, which was daih 
introducing into the art of war, rendered the affiſtanc: 
of the Scottiſh forces of leſs importance to the Frenct 
monarch. For theſe reaſons, Henry having reſolvedup 


* Leſly de Reb. Geſt. Scot. 189. 

+ The ſpirit of reſentment againſt the French was 
violent, that it became neceſſary to paſs an act of pu- 
liament to reſtrain it. Parl. 6. Q. Mary, c. Co. 
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on a war with Philip II. and foreſeeing that the queen 
of England would take part in her huſband's quarrel, 
was extremely ſolicitous to ſecure in Scotland the aſſiſt- 


| ance of ſome troops, which would be more at his com- 


mand than an undiſciplined army, led by nobles who 
were almoſt independent. In proſecution of this deſign, 


but under pretence of relieving the nobles from the ex- 


pence and danger of defending the borders, the queen 


| regent we in parliament, to regiſter the value of 


lands throughout the kingdom, to impoſe on them a 
ſmall tax, and to apply that revenue towards maintain- 
ing a body of regular troops in eonſtant pay. A fixed 
tax upon land, which the growing expence of govern- 
ment hath introduced into almoſt every part of — 
was unknown at that time, and ſeemed — incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit of the feudal government. No- 
thing could be more ſhocking to a generous and brave 
nobility, than the entruſting to mercenary hands the de- 
fence of thoſe territories which had been acquired, or 
preſerved, by the blood of their anceſtors. They re- 
ceived this — with the higheſt indignation. A- 
bout three hundred of the leſſer barons repaired in a bo- 
dy to the queen regent, and repreſented their ſenſe of 
the intended innovation, with that manly and deter- 
mined boldneſs which is natural to a free people in a, 
martial age. Alarmed at a remonſtrance delivered in 
lo firm a tone, and ſupported by ſuch formidable num- 
bers, the queen prudently abandoned a ſcheme, which 
ſhe found to be univerſally odious. As the queen her- 
lelf was known perfectly to underſtand the eircumſtan- 
ces and temper of the nation, this meaſure was imput- 
ed wholly to the ſuggeſtions of her foreign counſellors; 
and the Scots were ready to proceed to the molt violent 
extremities againſt them. 

The French, inſtead of extinguiſhing, added fue! to 
the flame. They had now commenced hoſtilities a- 
— Spain, and Philip had prevailed on the queen of 

— to reinforce his army with a conſiderable body 
of her troops. In order to deprive him of this aid, Hen- 
ry had recourſe, as he 25 to the Scots; and at- 
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tempted to excite them to invade England. But, as 
Scotland had nothing to dread irom a princeſs of Ma- 
ry's character, who, far from any ambitious ſcheme of 
diſturbing her neighbours, was wholly,occupied in en- 
deavouring to reclaim her heretical ſubjects; the no- 
bles who were aſſembled by the queen regent at New- 
battle, liſtened to the ſolicitations of the French mo- 
narch with extreme coldneſs, and prudently declined 
engaging the kingdom in an enterpriſe ſo dangerous 
and unneceſſary, What ſhe could not obtain by per- 
fuaſion, the queen regent brought about by ſtratagem. 
Notwithſtanding the peace which ſubſiſted between the 
two kingdoms, ſhe commanded her French ſoldiers to 
rebuild a ſmall fort near Berwick, which was appoint- 
ed, by the laſt treaty, to be razed. The garriſon of 
Berwick fallied out, interrupted the work, and ravaged 
the adjacent country. This inſult rouſed the fiery ſpi- 
rit of the Scots, and their promptneſs to revenge the 
leaſt appearance of national injury, diſſipated, in a mo- 
ment, the wiſe and pacific reſolutions which they had 
fo lately formed. ar was determined, and orders 
inſtantly given for raiſing a numerous army. But be- 
fore their forces could aflemble, the ardour of their in- 
dignation had time to cool, and the Engliſh having 
diſcovered no intention to puſh the war with vigour, 
the nobles reſumed their pacific ſyſtem, and reſolved to 
ſtand altogether upon the defenſive. They marched to 
the banks of the 'I weed, they prevented the incurſions 
of the enemy; and having done what they thought ſut- 
ficient for the ſafety and honour of their country, the 
queen could not induce them, either by her intreatics 
or her artifices, to advance another ſtep. 

While the Scots perſiſted in their inactivity, D'Oy- 
ſel, the commander of the French troops, who poſſeſ- 
fed entirely the confidence of the queen regent, endea- 
voured, with her connivance, to engage the two nations 
m hoſtilities. Contrary to the orders of the Scottiſh 
general, he marched over the 7 weed with his own lol- 
diers, and inveſted Werk, a garriſon of the Engliſh. 
The Seots, inſtead of ſeconding his attempt, were cn 
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raged at his preſumption. The queen's partiality 
towards France, had long been ſuſpected; but it was 
now viſible that ſhe wantonly ſacrificed the peace and 
fafety of Scotland to the intereſt of that amhitious and 
aſſuming ally. Under the feudal governments, it was 
in camps that ſubjects were accuſtomed to addreſs the 
boldeſt remonſtrances to their ſovereigns. While arms 
were in their hands, they felt their own ſtrength; and 
at that time all theſe repreſentations of grievances. car- 
ried the authority of commands. On this occaſion, 
the indignation of the nobles broke out with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the queen, perceiving all attempts to en- 
gage them in action to be vain, abruptly diſiniſſed her 
army, 2nd retired with the utmoſt ſhame and diſguſt; 
having diſcovered the impotence of her own authority, 
without effecting any thing which could be of advan- 
tage to France!. 

It is obſervable, that this firſt inſtance of contempt 
for the regent's authority can, in no degree, be imput- 
ed to the influence of the new opinions in religion. Ag 
the queen's pretenſions to the regency had been princi- 
paily fupported by thoſe who favoured the Reforma- 
tion, anc as ſhe ſtill needed them for 2 counterpoiſe ta 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and the partiſans of the 
houſe of Hamilton, they were now treated by her with 
great reſpect, and even admitted to no inconfiderable 
ſnare in her favour and confidence, Kirkaldy ct 
Grange, and tlie other furviving conſpirators againſt 
cardinal Beatoun, wert, avout this time, recalled by her 
fron haniſumem; and, through her connivance, the 
proteſtant preachers eneryed an interval of tranguillity, 
which was of great advantage to their cauſe. Soothed 
by theie inflanees of the queen's moderation and hu- 
aanty, the protefiants abandoned the office of remous 
rating to others; end the leaders of the oppolite tac- 
dens fet them the firſt example of diſputing the will of 
their ſovercignu. | | 

As the queen regent felt how limited and precarious 


* Strype's Memor. i. Append. 274 Leſly, 196-- 
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her authority was, while it depended on the poife of 
theſe contrary factions, ſhe endeavoured to eſtablit it 
on a broader and more ſecure foundation, by haſtening 
the concluſion 'of her daughter's marriage with the 
dauphin. Amiable as the queen of Scots then was, in 
the bloom of youth, and confiderable as the territories 
were which ſhe would have added to the French mo- 
narchy, there did not want reaſons to diſſuade Henry 
from completing his firſt plan of marrying her to his 
fon. The conſtable Montmorency had employed all 
his intereſt to defeat an alliance which reflected ſo 
much luſtre on the princes of Lorrain. He had re- 
preſented the impoſſibility of maintaining order and 
tranquillity among a turbulent people during the ab- 
ſence of their ſovereign; and for that reaſon had ad- 
viled Henry to beſtow the young queen upon one of 
the princes of the blood, who, by reſiding in Scotland, 
might preſerve that kingdom an uſeful ally to France, 
which, by a nearer union to the crown, would become 
a mutinous and ungovernable province *. But at this 
time the conſtable was a priſoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards; the princes of Lorrain were at the height ct 
their power; and their influence, ſeconded by the 
charms of the young queen, triumphed over the pru- 
dent but envious remonſtrances of their rival. 

The French king accordingly applied to the parliz 
ment of Scotland, which appointed eight of its mem- 
bers f to repreſent the whole body of the nation at the 
marriage of the queen. Among the perſons on whom 
the public choice conferred this honourable character, 
were ſome of the moſt avowed and zealous advocates 
for the Reformation; by which may be eſtimated the 
degree of reſpect and popularity which that party had 
now attained in the kingdom. The inſtructions of the 


* Melv. Mem. 15. | 
+ Viz. The archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhop e. 
Roſs, the biſhop of Orknev, the carls of Rothes an! 
Caſſils, lord Fleming, lord Seton, the prior of St. At 
drews, and John Erikine of Dun, 


the articles of marriage, a 
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arliament to thoſe commiſſioners ſtill remain}, and do 
— to the wiſdom and integrity of that aſſembly. 
At the ſame time that they manifeſted, with reſpect to 
Jaudable concern for the dig- 
nity and intereſt of their ſovereign, they employed e- 
very precaution which prudence could dictate for pre- 
ſerving the liberty and independence of the nation, and 
for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown in the houſe of 
Ilamilton. 
With regard to each of theſe, the Scots obtained 


| whatever ſatisfaction their fear or jealouſy could de- 
mand. The young queen, the dauphin, and the king 
ol France, ratificd every article with the moſt ſolemn 
# oaths, and confirmed them by deeds in form under 

| their hands and ſeals. But on the part of France, all. 

| this was one continued ſcene of ſtudied and elaborate 
# deceit. Previous to theſe public tranſactions with the 
| Scottiſh deputies, Mary had been perſuaded to ſubſcribe 


privately three deeds, equally unjuſt and invalid; by 


| which, failing the heirs vt her own body, ſhe conferred 


the kingdom. of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or 
ſucceſſion might accrue to it, in free gitt upon the crown 
of France, declaring all promiſes to the contrary, which 
the neceſſity. of her affairs, and the ſolicitations of her 
ſubjects, had extorted, or might extort from her, to be 
void and of no obligation*. As it gives us a proper 
idea of the character of the French court under Henry 
if, we may obſerve that the king himſelf, the keeper of 
the great ſeals, the duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, were the perſons engaged in conducting this 
perfid:ous and diſhonourable project. The queen of 
dcots was the only innocent actor in that ſcene of ini- 
quity, Her youth, her inexperience, her education in 
2 foreign country, and her deference to the advice of 
her uncles, muſt vindicate her, ia the judgment of eve- 
ry impartial perſon, from any imputation of blame on 
tat account. 


— 


Keith, Append. 13. 
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This grant, by which Mary beſtowed the inheritance 
of her kingdom upon ſtrangers, was concealed with the 
utmoſt care from her ſubjects. They ſeem, however, 
not to have bcen unacquainted with the intention of 
the French to overturn the ſettlement of the ſuceeſtion 
in favour of the duke of Chatelherault. The zeal with 
which the archbiſhop of St. Andrews oppoſed all the 


meaſures of the queen regent, evidently proceeded from 


the fears and ſuſpicions of that prudent prelate on this 
head+. 

The marriage, however, was celchrated with great 
pomp; and the French, who had hitherto affected to 
draw a veil over their deſigns upon Scotland, began 
now to unfold their intentions without any diſguiſe, 
In the treaty of marriage, the deputies had agreed that 
the dauphin ſhould aſſume the name of king of Scot- 
land. This they conſidered only as an honorary title; 
but the French laboured to annex to it ſome ſolid privi- 
leges and powers. They inſiſted that the dauphin's ti- 
tle ſhould be publicly recogniſed; that the crown matris 
monial ſhould be conferred upon him; and that all the 
rights pertaining to the huſband of a queen ſhould be 
veſted in his perſon. By the laws of Scotland, a perſon 
who married an keireſs kept poſloſſion of her eſtate dur- 
ing his own lite, if ſhe happened to die without chil- 
dren*. This was called tis our of Scotlund, The 
French aimed at applying this rule, which takes place 
in private inheritances, to the ſuccetion of the kingdom; 
and that ſeems to be implied in their demand 01 the 
crown matrimonial, a phraſe peculiar to the Scottiſh hib 
torians, and which they have neglected to explaint. 


+ About this time the French ſeem to have had ſome 
deſign of reviving the earl of Lennox's pretenſions t0 
the ſuccelſion, in order to intimidate and alarm the 


duke of Chatelherault. Haynes, 215. 219, Forbcs's co. 


lect. vol. i. 189. 
Reg. Maj. lib. ii. 48. 

It ſeems to have been the uſage of Scotland for the 
huſband of the queen, by the gift of the crown mat rin 
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As the French had reaſon to expect difficulties in car- 

ing through this meaſure, they began with ſounding 
the deputies who were then at Paris. The Engliſh in 
the marrage-articles between their queen and Philip 
of Spain, had ſet an example to the age, of that pru- 
dent jealouſy and reſerve, with which a foreigner ſhould 
be admitted near the throne. Full of the tame ideas, 
the Scottiſh deputies had, in their oath of allegiance to 
the dauphin, expreſſed themſelves with remarkable cau- 
tionf, Their anſwer was in the ſame ſpirit, reſpectful, 
but firm; and diſcovered a fixed reſolution of conſent- 
ing to nothing that tended to introduce any\alteration 
in the order of the fucceſſion to the crown. 

Four of the deputies $ happening to die before they 
returned into Scotland, this accident was univerſally 
impated to the effects of poiſon, which was ſuppoſed 
to have been given them by the emiſſaries of the houſe 
of Guiſe. The hiſtorians of all nations diſcover an a- 
mazing credulity with reſpect to reports of this kind, 
which are fo well calculated to pleaſe the malignity of 
ſome men, and to gratify the love of the marvellous, 
which is natural to all, that in every age they have been 


wal, to aſſume the title of king, to ſign public inſtru- 
ments, along with the queen, and to have his name 
ſlamped on all the coinage. Thus his authority be- 
ame equally powerful and neceſſary as that of the 
queen, becauſe without his agreement and ſignature, 
no public deed was eſtecmed as valid or binding. But 
tus uſage obtained only during the continuance of the 
marriage. Hence the commiſſioners to the dauphin 
became bound by their oath of ſidelity to him only dur- 
my the lite of the queen. But the aſſaſſinators of Riz- 
ao bound themſelves to procure for Darnley a grant 
et the cevwn matrimonial for the whole term of Jus life, 
"itch was departing from the cuſtom of former times. 
keith, Append. 120. Good, i. 227. 

Keith, Append. 20. 

$ The biſhop of Orkney, the earl of Rothes, the earl 
e Caſlile, and lord Fleming. 
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ſwallowed without examination, aud believed contrary 
to realon. No wonder the Scots ſhould eaſily give cre- 
dit to a ſuſpicion, which received ſuch ſtrong colours of 
probability, both from their own reſentment, and from 
the known character of the princes of Lorrain, fo little 
ſcrupulous about the juftice of the ends which they pur- 
ſued, or of the means which they employed. For the 
honour of human nature it muſt, however, be obſerved, 
that as we can diſcover no motive which could induce 
any man to perpetrate ſuch a crime, ſo there appears na 
evidence to prove that it was committed, But the Scots 
of that age, influenced by national animoſities and pre- 
judices, were incapable of examining the circuraſtances 
of the caſe with calmneſs, or of judging concerning them 
with candour. All parties agreed in believing the 
French to have been guilt of this deteſtable action; 
and it is obvious — this tended to increaſe the 
averſion for them, which was growing among all ranks 
of men. 
Notwithſtanding the cold reception which their pro- 
poſal concerning the crown matrimonial met with from 
the Scottiſh deputies, the French ventured to move it in 
* ang he partiſans of the houſe of Hamilton, 
uſpicious of their deſigns upon the ſucceſſion, oppoſed 
it with great zeal. But a party, which the feeble and 
unſteady conduct of their leader had brought under 
much diſreputation, was little able to withſtand the in- 
fluence of France, and the addreſs of the queen regent, 
ſeconded, on this occaſion, by all the numerous adhe- 
rents of the Reformation. Beſides, that artful princels 
dreſſed out the French demands in a leſs offenſive garb, 
and threw in ſo many limitations, as ſeemed to render 
them of ſmall conſequence. Thele either deceived the 
Scots, or removed their ſcruples; and in compliance to 
the queen, they paſſed an act, conterring the crown mar 
trimonial on the dauphin; and with the fondeſt credul- 
ty, truſted to the frail ſecurity of words and ſtatutes, a 
gainſt the dangerous encroachments of power “. 


* The :& of parliament is worded with the uta 
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The concurrence of the proteſtants with the queen 

ent, in promoting a meaſure ſo acceptable to France, 
while the popiſh clergy, under the influence of the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, oppoſed it with ſo much vio- 
lence , is one of thoſe ſingular circumſtances in the con- 
duct of parties, for which this period is ſo remarkable. 
It may be aſcribed, in ſome degree, to the dexterous 
management of the queen, but chiefly to the modera- 
tion of thoſe who favoured the Reformation. The pro- 


teſtants were by this time almoſt _ to the catholics, 


both in power and in number; and, conſcious of their 
own ſtrength, they ſubmitted with impatience to that 
tyrannical authority with which the ancient laws arm- 
ed the eceleſiaſties againſt them. They longed to be ex- 
empted from this oppreflive juriſdiction, and publicly 
to enjoy the liberty of profeſſing thoſe opinions, and of 
exercifing that worſhip, which fo great a part of the na- 
tion deemed to be founded in truth, and to be accept- 
able to the Deity, This indulgence, to which the whole 
weight of prieſtly authority was oppoſed, there were 
only two ways of obtaining. Either violence muſt ex- 
tort it from the reluctant hand of their ſovereign, or by 
prudent compliances they might expect it from her fa- 
your or her gratitude. The former is an expedient for 
the redrefs of grievances, to which no nation has recoutle 
ſuddenly; and ſubjects ſeldom venture upon reſiſtance, 
which is their laſt remedy, but in caſes of extreme ne- 
cellity, On this occaſion the Reformers wiſely held the 
oppotite conrſe, and by their zeal in forwarding the 
queen's deſigns, they hoped to merit her protection. 
care, with a view to guard againſt any breach of the ot- 
der of ſucceilion. But the duke, not relying on this a- 
lone, entered a ſolemn proteſtation to ſecure his own 
cht. Keith, 76. It is plain that he fuſpected the 
French of having ſome intention to ſet aſide his right 
0! luccefſion; and indeed, if they had no defign of that 
lind. the eagerneſs wicli which they urged their demand, 
Was childiſh. . | 
7 Melv. 472 
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-kingdomj. By this conduct, ſhe thinned the eccleſialt- 


- authority ha 
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This diſpoſition the queen encouraged to the utmoſt, 
and amuſed them fo artfully with many promiles, and 
ſome conceſſions, that, by their aſſiſtance ſhe ſurmount- 
ed in parhament the force of a national and perhaps: 
laudable jealouſy, which would otherwiſe have ſwayed 
with the greater number. n 
Another circumſtance contributed ſomewhat to ac- 
uire the regent ſuch conſiderable influence in this par- 


liament. In Scotland, all the biſhoprics, and thoſe ah- 


beys which conſerred a title to a feat in parliament, 
were in the gift of the crown. From the time of her 
acceſſion to the regency, the queen had kept in her own 


- hands almoſt all thoſe which became vacant, except 
-fuch as were, to the great diſguſt of the nation, beſtow 


ed upon foreigners, Among theſe, her brother the car- 
dinal of Lorrain had obtained the abbeys of Kelſo and 
Melroſs, two of the moſt wealthy foundations in thc 
cal bench, which was entirely under the influence d 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and by its numbers and 
＋ great weight in the houſe, ſo as to render 
any oppoſition it could give at that period of little con- 
ſequence. | | 
he earl of Argyll, and James Stewart prior of S. 
Andrews, one of the moſt powerful, and the other the 
moſt popular leader of the proteſtants, were appointed 
to carry the crown and other enſigns of royalty to the 


- dauphin. But from this they were diverted by the par! 
they were called to ac iit᷑ a more intereſting ſcene, which 


now begins to open. 3 
Before we turn towards this, it is neceſſary to obierve, 


that on the 14th of November, 1558, Mary of Englan! 
. finiſhed her ſhort and inglorious reign. Her ſiſter E. 


zabeth took poſſeſſion of the throne without oppoſition; 
and the proteſtant religion was once more efiabliſkcd 


Idee Book 1. I Leſly, 202% 
I It appears from the rolls of this parliament, whick 
Lefly calls a very full one, that only ſeven biſhops 26 
lixteen abbots were preſent. | Hg | 
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by law in England, The acceſſion of a queen, who, 
under very difficult circumſtances, had given ſtrong in- 
dications of thoſe eminent qualities, which, in the ſe - 


of all Europe. Among the Scots both parties obſerved 
her firft motions with the utmoſt ſolicitude, as they ea- 
fily foreſaw that ſhe would not remain long an indiſſe- 
rent ſpectator of their tranſactions. 

Under many diſcouragements and much oppreſſion, 
the Reformation advanced towards a full eſtabliſhment 
in Scotland. All the low country, the moſt populous, 
and that time the moſt warlike part of the — 
was deeply tinctured with the proteſtant opinions; and 
if the ſame impreſſions were not made in the more di- 
flant counties, it was owing to no want of the ſame diſ- 
potitions among the people, but to the ſcarcity of preach- 
ers, whoſe moſt indefatigable zeal could not fatisfy the 
avidity of thoſe who defired their inſtructions. Among 
2 people bred to arins, and ſo prone to mutiny as the 
Scots, and in an age when religious paſſions had taken 
tuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of the human mind, and moved 
and agitated it with ſo much violence, the peaceable 
and regular demeanour of ſo numerous a party 1s truly 
aſtoniſning. From the death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, 
the firſt who ſuffered in Scotland for the proteſtant re- 
lgion, thirty years had elapſed, and during fo long a 
period no violation of public order or tranquillity had 
proceeded from that ſet *®; and though, rouſed and 
irritated by the moſt cruel exceſſes of eccleſiaſtical ty- 
ranny, they did, in no inſtance, tranſgreſs thoſe bounds 
of duty which the law preſcribes to ſubjects. Beſides 
the prudence of their own leaders, and the protection 
which the queen regent, from political motives, aſſord- 
ed them, the moderation of the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews encouraged the pacific difpolition.. That prelate, 

The murder cf cardinal Beatoun was occaſioned by 
private revenge, and being contrived and executed by 
Lxteen perſons, cannot with. juſtice be imputed to the 
hole proteſtant party. * | 


* 
* 


Vol. J. 
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whoſe private life contemporary writers tax with giga: 
irregularities”, governed the church, for ſome years, 
with a temper and prudence of which there are few en- 
amples in that age. But ſome time before the mecting 
of laſt parliament, the archbiſhop departed from tho + 
humane maxims by which he had hitherto regulated 
his conduct; and whether in ſpite to the queen, wh9 
had entered into ſo cloſe an union with the proteſlants, 
or in compliance with the importunities of his clergy, 
he let loote all the rage of perſecution againſt the re- 
formed; ſentenced to the flames an aged prieſt, who 
had been convicted of embracing the proteflant opini- 
ons; and ſummoned ſeveral others, fuſpected of the 
fame crime, to appear betore a ſynod of the clergy, 
which was ſoon to convene at Edinburgh. 

Nothing could equal the horror of the proteſtants a: 
this unexpected and barbarous execution, but the 200 
with which they eſpoufed the defence of a cauſe that 
now ſeemed devoted to deſtruction. They had im- 
mediate recourſe to the queen regent ; and as her fuc- 
ceſs in the parliament, which was then about to meet, 
depended on their concurrence, ſhe not only ſhelter: 
them from the impendmg ſtorm, but permitted them 
the exerciſe of their religion with more freedom tha! 
they had hitherto enjoyed. Unſationed with this p. 
carious tenure by which they held their religious liber. 
ty, the proteſtants laboured to render their poſſeſſion 0! 
it more ſecure and independent. With this view ther 
determined to petition the parliament for ſome le. 
protection againft the exorbitant and oppreſſive juri. 
diction of the ecclefialtical courts, which, by their 25. 
bitrary method of proceeding, founded on the carn 
law, were led to ſentences the moſt fhocking to bun 
nity, by maxims the moſt repugnant to juſtice. B. 
the queen, who dreaded the eicQ of a debate on this de 
licate ſubjeR, which could not fail of exciting high 41 
dangerous paſ;ions, prevailed on the leaders of che pa, 
ty, by new and more folemn promiſes of her protec.) 


* ?Qnox, Buchanan, Keith, 208. 
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to deſiſt from any application to parliament, where 
their numbers and influence would, in all probability, 
have procured them, if not the entire redreſs, at leaſt 
ſome mitigation of their grievances. 

They applied to another aſſembly, to a convocation 
of the popiſh clergy, but with the ſame ill ſucceſs which 
hath. always attended every propoſal for reformation, 
addreſſed to that order of men. To abandon uſurped 
power, to renounce Jucrative error, are ſacrifices, which 
the virtue of individuals has, on ſome occaſions, offered 
to truth; but from any ſociety of men no ſuch effort can 
be expected. The corruptions of a ſociety, recom- 
mended by common utility, and juſtified by univerſal 

ractice, are viewed by its meinbers without ſhame or 
CS and reformation never proceeds from them- 
ſclves, but is always forced upon them by ſome foreign 
hand. Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit 
was the behaviour of the convocation in the preſent 
conjuncture. All the demands of the proteſtants were 
rejected with contempt; and the popiſh clergy, far from 
endeavouring, by any prudent conceſſions, to ſoothe, 
and to reconcile fuck a numerous body, aſſerted the 
doctrines of their church, with reſpect to ſome of the 
moſt exceptionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, 
which gave new offence +. 

During the ſitting of the convocation, the proteſtants 
hrit began to ſuſpect ſome change in the regent's diſpo- 
ſition towards them. Though joined with them for 
many years by intereſt, and united, as they conceived, 
by the ſtrongeſt ties of affection and of gratitude, ſhe 
diſcovered, on this occaſion, evident ſymptorns, not on- 
ly of coldneſs, but of a growing diſguſt and averſion: 
In order to account for this, our hiſtorians do little 
more than produce the trite obſervations concerning 
the influence of proſperity to alter the character and to 
corrupt the heart. The ueen, ſay they, having reach- 
ed the utmoſt point to which her ambition aſpired, no 
longer preſerved her accuſtomed moderation, but, with 


4 Keith, 81. 
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an inſolence uſual to the fortunate, looked down - E 
thoſe by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe had been enabled to riſe { 
high. But it is neither in the depravity of the human lea 


heart, nor in the ingratitude of the queen's diſpoſition, ſan 
that we muſt fearch for the motives of her preſent con- ¶ we! 
duct. Theſe were derived from another, and a more and 
remote ſource, which, in order to clear the ſubſequen: WW Ro: 


. tranſactions, we fhall endeavour to open with ſoni: gan 


Cares per. 

The ambition of the princes of Lorrain had been no oh 
leſs ſucceſsful than daring; but all their ſchemes were WW of $ 
diſtinguiſhed by being vaſt and unbounded. Strangers Haris 
at the court of France, their eminent qualities had raiſed WF lies, 
them, in a ſhort time, to an height of power, ſuperior The 
to that of all other ſubjects, and had placed them on 2: cour 
level even with the princes of the blood themle!ve:. or fc 


The church, the army, the revenue, were under ther bitio 
direction. Nothing but the royal dignity remained WF vern 
unattained, and into a near alliance with it they were more 
elevated by the marriage of the queen of Scots to the ¶ :fter 
dauphin. In order to gratify their own vanity, and to W law, 
render their niece more worthy the heir of France, they I queer 
ſet on foot her claim to the crown of England, which BW Euro 
was founded on pretences not unplauſible.  blic 
The tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII Engl 
are known to all the world. Moved by the caprices of borne 
his love, or of his reſentment, that impatient and arbi- ever, 
trary monarch had divorced or beheaded four of the ſix ture c 
queens whom he married. In order to gratify him, ſhe po 
both his daughters had been declared illegitimate by act WF of pol 
of parliament; and yet, with that fantaſtic inconſiſtence WF {tation 


which diſtinguiſhes his character, he, in his laſt wi, al po 
whereby he was empowered to ſettle the order of ſuc- — 
ceſſion, called both of them to the throne upon the W which 
death of their brother Edward; and, at the fame time, lt was 
paſſing by the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret Brain de 
queen of Scotland, he appointed the line of fucceliion Wthe nat 
to continue in the deſcendents of his younger ſiſter, tlic 
ducheſs of Suffolk. 2 

In conſequence of this deſtination, the validity whercs! 


was admitted by the Engliſh, but never recogniſed by 
foreigners, Mary had reigned in England without the 
leaſt complaint of neighbouring princes. But the 


ſame cauſes which facilitated her acceſſion to the throne 
E were obſtacles to the elevation of her ſiſter Elizabeth, 
and rendered her poſſeſſion of it precarious and inſecure. 
Rome trembled for. the catholic faith, under a prote- 
Kant queen of ſuch eminent abilities. The fame ſu- 
perſlitious fears alarmed the court of Spain. France 
# beheld with indignation a throne, to which the queen 
of Scots could form ſo many pretenſions, occupied by 
a rival, whoſe birth, in the opinion of all good catho- 
lies, excluded her from any legal right of ſucceſſion. 


The impotent hatred of the Roman pontiff, or the flow 
councils. of Philip II. would have produced no ſudden 


or formidable effet, The ardent and impetuous am- 


bition of the princes of Lorrain, who at that time go- 


verned the court of France, was more deciſive, and 
more to be dreaded. Inſtigated by them, Henry, ſoon 
| after the death of Mary, perſuaded his daughter-in- 
law, and her huſhand, to aſſume the title of king and 
queen of England. They affected to publiſh this to all 
Europe. They uſed that ſtyle and appellation in pu- 


blic papers, ſome of which ſtill remain“. The arms of 
England were engraved on their coin and plate, and 
borne by them on all occaſions, No preparations, how- 
ever, were made to ſupport this impolitic and prema- 
ture claim. Elizabeth was already ſeated on her throne; 
ſhe poſſeſſed all the intrepidity ot ſpirit, and all the arts 
of policy, which were neceſſary & maintaining that 
lation. England was growing into reputation for na- 
val power. The marine of France had been utterly 
wegleted; and Scotland remained the only avenue b 

which the territories of Elizabeth could be approached. 
it was on that fide, therefore, that the princes of Lor- 
ran determined to make their attackj; and, by uling 
the name and pretenſions of the Scottiſh queen, they 


* Anderſ, Diplom. Scot, No. 68 and 164. 
. 4 Forbes, Collect. i. 253. ; 
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hoped to rouſe the Engliſh catholics, formidable at tha: 
time by their zeal and numbers, and exaſperated to the 
ntmoſt againſt Elizabeth, on account of the chang: 
which ſhe had made in the national religion. 

It was vain to expect the aſſiſtance of the Sgottiſ 
proteſtants to dethrone a queen, whom all Europe c. 
ſteemed the guardian and defender of the reformad 
faith. To break the power and reputation of that party 
in Scotland became, for this reaſon, a neceſſary ſtep 
towards the invaſion of England. With this the pria- 
ces of Lorrain reſolved to open their ſcheme. And a, 
perſecution was the only method for ſuppreſſing reli 
gious opinions known in that age, or dictated by the 
deſpotic and fangumary ſpirit of the Romiſh ſuper 
ſtition, this, in its vtmoſt violence, they determined to 
employ. The earl of Argyle, the prior of St. Andrews, 
and other leaders of the party, were marked out by 
them for immediate deſtruction ; and they hoped, br 
puniſhing them, to intimidate their followers, — 
tions for this purpoſe were ſent from France to the 
queen regent. That humane and ſagacious princels 
condemned a meaſure which was equally violent aud 
impolitic. By long reſidence in Scotland, ſhe had be- 
come acquainted with the eager and impatient temper 
of the nation; ſhe well knew the power, the number, 
and popularity of the proteſtant leaders; and had been 
a witneſs to the intrepid and unconguerable reſolution 
which religious fervour could inſpire. What then coul! 
be gained by rouſing this dangerous ſpirit, which 
hitherto all the arts of policy kad ſcarcely been able to 
reſtrain? If it once broke looſe, the authority of a re- 
gent would he little capahletoſubdue, or even to moderate 
its rage. If, in order to quell it, foreign forces were 
called in, this would give the alarm to the whole na- 
tion, irritated already at the exceſſive power which th: 
French poiteſſed in the kingdom, and ſuſpicious of «| 
their deſigns, Amidit the ſhock which this might cs. 
caſion, far from hoping to exterminate the proteilar 


» — 


1 Forbes, i, 142. 
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doctrine, it would be well if the whole fabric of the e- 
ſtabliſned church were not ſhaken, and perhaps over- 
turned from the foundation. Theſe prudent remon- 
ſtrances made no impreſſion on her brothers; precipi- 
tant, but inflexible in all their reſolutions, they inſiſted 
on the full and rigorous execution of their plan, Mary, 
paſſionately devoted to the intereſt of France, and ready, 
on all occaſions, to ſacrifice her own opinions to the 
inclinations of her brothers, prepared to execute their 
commands with implicit ſubmiſſion *, and, contrary to 
her own judgment and to all the rules of ſound policy, 
ſhe became the inſtrument of exciting civil commotions 
m Scotland, which ended with the ruin of the French 
power, and of the popiſh religion in that kingdom. 
From the time of the queen's competition tor the re- 
gency with the duke of Chatelherault, the popiſh cler- 
gy, under the direction of the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, had ſet themſelves in oppoſition to all her mea- 
ſures. Her firſt ſtep toward the execution of her new 
ſcheme, was to regain their favour, Nor was this 
reconcilement a matter of difficulty, The popiſh ec- 
cleſiaſties, ſeparated from the reſt of mankind by the 
law of celibacy, the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful inven- 
tion of human policy, and combined among themſelves 
in the cloſeſt and moſt ſacred union, have been accuſ- 
tomed, in every age, to ſacriſice all private and parti- 
cular —— to the dignity and intereſt of their order. 
Delighted on this occaſion with the proſpect of triumph- 
ing over a faction, the encroachments of which they 
had long dreaded, and animated with the hopes of re- 
eſtabliſhing their declining grandeur on a firmer batis ; 
they at once cancelled the memory of paſt injuries, and 
engaged to ſecond the queen-in all her attempts to 
check the progreſs of the — The queen, be- 
ing ſecure of their aſſiſtance, openly approved of the 
dccrees of the convocation, by which the principles of 
the reformers were condemned; and at the ſame time 
lue ſued a proclamation, enjoining all perſons to ob- 


*- Mely. 48. Mem. de Caſtlenau, ap. Jebb, vol. ii. 446. 
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ſerve the approaching feſtival of Eaſter according to the 
Romiſn ritual. 

As it was no longer poſſible to miſtake the queen's in- 
tentions, the proteſtants, who ſaw the danger approach, 
in order to avert it, employed the earl of Glencairn, and 
Sir Hugh Campbell of London, to expoſtulate with her 
concerning this change towards ſeverity, which their 
former ſervices had 10 little merited, and which her 
reiterated promiſes gave them no reaſon to expect. 
She, without diſguiſe or apology, avowed to them her 
reſolution of extirpating the reformed religion out of 
the kingdom. And, upon their urging her former en- 

agements with an uncourtly, but honeſt boldneſs, ſhe 
bo far forgot her uſual moderation, as to utter a ſenti- 
ment, which, however apt thoſe of royal condition 
may he to entertain it, prudence ſnould teach them to 
conceal with the utmoſt care.“ Ihe promiſes of prin- 
ces, (ſays ſhe) ought not be too r remembered, 
nor tlie performance of them exacted, unleſs it ſuits their 
own conveniency.“ | 

The indignation which betrayed the queen into this 
raſh expreſſion, was nothing in compariſon of that with 
which ſhe was animated, upon hearing that the public 
exerciſe of the reformed religion had been introduced 
into the town of Perth. At once ſhe threw off the maſk, 
and iſſued a mandate, commanding all the proteſtant 
preachers in the kingdom to be ſummoned to a court 
of juſtice, which was to be held at Stirling on the tenth 
of May. The proteſtants, who from their union, be- 
gan about this time to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the CONGREGATION, were alarmed, but not intimi- 
dated by this danger; and inſtantly reſolved not to a- 
bandon the men to whom they were indebted for the 
moſt valuable of all bleffings, the knowledge of truth. 
At that time there prevailed in Scotland, with reſpect 
to criminal trials, a cuſtom, introduced at firſt by the 
inſtitutions of vaſſalage and clanſhip, and tolerated af. 
terwards-under a feeble government: perſons accuſed of 
any crime were accompanied to the place of trial by a re- 
tinue of their friends aud adherents, aſſembled for that 
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purpoſe from every corner of the kingdom. Authoriſed 
by this ancient practice, the reformed convened in 
great numbers, to attend their paſtors to Stirling. The 
queen dreaded their approach with a train ſo nuinerous, 
though unarmed; and in order to prevent them from 
advancing, ſhe empowered John Erſkine of Dun, a 
perſon of eminent authority with the party, to promile 
in her name that ſhe would put a ſtop to the intended 
trial, on condition the — 2 — their retinue ad- 
vanced no nearer to Stirling. Erſkine, being convinced 
himſelf of the queen's ſincerity, ſerved her with the ut- 
moſt zeal; and the proteſtants, averſe from proceedin 


to any act of violence, liſtened with pleaſure to ſo pact- 


fic a propoſition. The preachers, with a few leaders 
of the party, remained at Perth; the multitude which 
had gathered from different parts of the kingdom dil- 
perſed, and retired to their own habitations. 

But, notwithſtanding this ſolemn promiſe, the queen, 
on the tenth of May, proceeded to call to trial the per- 
ſons who had been ſummoned, and upon their non- ap- 
pearance the rigour of juſtice took place, and they were 
pronounced outlaws. By this ignoble artifice, fo in- 
compatible with regal dignity, and fo inconſiſtent with 
that integrity which ſhould prevail in all traniactions 
between ſovereigns and their ſubjects, the queen for- 
teited the eſteem and confidence of the whole nation, 
The proteitants, ſhocked no lels at the indecency with 
which ſhe violated the public faith, than at the danger 
which threatened themſelves, prepared boldly for their 
own defence. Erſkine, enraged at having been made 
the inſtrument for deceiving his party, inſtantly aban- 
doned Stirling, and repairing to Perth, added to the 
zeal of his aſſociates, by his reprefentations of the queen's 
inflexible reſolution to ſuppreſs their religion. 

The popular rhetoric of Knox powertully ſeconded 
his 19 but having been carried a priſoner 
mto France, together with the other perſons taken in 
the caſtle of St. Andrews, ſoon made his eſcape out of 
tnat country; and reſiding ſometimes in England, and 
lometimes in Scotland, had at laſt been driven out of 
both kingdoms by the rage of the popiſh clergy, and 
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was obliged to retire to Geneva, Thence he was cal, 
led by the leaders of the proteſtants in Scotland; and, in 
compliance with their ſolicitations, he ſet out for his na- 
tive country, where he arrived a few days before the 
trial appointed at Stirling, He hurried inſtantly tg 
Perth to ſhare with his brethren in the common danger, 
or to aſſiſt them in the common cauſe. While their 
minds were in that ferment, which the queen's perh- 
dioufneſs and their own danger occaſioned, he mounted 
the pulpit, and by a vehement harangue againſt idolz. 
try, inflamed the multitude with the utmoſt rage. The 
indiſcretion of a prieſt, who, immediately after Knox's 
ſermon, was preparing to celebrate maſs, and began to 
decorate the altar for that purpoſe, precipitated them in- 
to immediate action. With tumultuary, but irreſiſtable 
violence, they fell upon the churches in that city, over- 
turned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in pieces 
the images; and proceeding next to the monaſteries, 
they in a few hours laid thoſe fumptuous fabrics almoſt 
level with the ground. This riotous inſurrection was 
not the effe of any concert, or previous deliberation; 
cenſured by the retormed preachers, and publicly con- 
demned by perſons of — power and credit with the 
party, it muſt be regarded merely as an accidental e- 
ruption of pom rage. 

ut to the queen herſelf theſe proceedings appeared 
in a very different light. Beſides their manifeſt con- 
tempt tor her authority, the proteſtants had violated 
every thing in religion which ſhe eſteemed venerable or 
holy; and on both theſe accounts ſhe determined to in- 
flict the ſevereſt vengeance on the whole party. She 
had already drawn the troops in French pay to Stirling; 
with theſe, and what Scottiſh forces ſhe could levy of 
a ſudden, ſhe marched directly to Perth, in hopes ot 
ſurpriſing the proteſtant leaders before they would al- 
ſemble their followers, whom, out of confidence in her 
difingenuous promiſes, they were raſhly induced to dil- 
miſs, Intelligence of theſe preparations and menac:s 


* Knox, Hiſt. 127, 128. 
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was ſoon conveyed to Perth. The proteſtants would 
gladly have ſoothed the 22 by addreſſes both to her- 
ſelf and to the perſons of greateſt credit in her court; 
but finding her inexorable, they, with great vigour, 
took meaſures for their own defence. Their adherents, 
animated with zeal for religion, and eager to expoſe 


| themſelves in ſo good a cauſe, flocked in ſuch numbers 


to Perth, that they not only ſccured the town from dan- 
ger, but were, within a few days, in a condition to take 


the field, and to face the queen, who advanced with an 
army ſeven thouſand ſtrong. 


Neither party, however, was impatient to engage. 


| The queen dreaded the event of a battle with men, 
| whom the fervour of religion raiſed above the ſenſe of 
fear, or of danger. The proteſtants beheld, with regret, 


the earl of Argyle, the prior of St. Andrews, and tome 
other eminent perſons of their party, flill adhering to 
the queen; and deſtitute of their aid and council, de- 
clined hazarding an action, the ill ſucceſs of which might 
have proved the ruin of their caufſe. The proſpect of 
an accommodation was for theſe reaſons highly accept- 
able to both fides, Argyle and the prior, who were the 
queen's commiſſioners for conducting the negociation, 


ſeem to have been ſincerely defirous of reconciling the 


contending factions; and the earl of Glencairn arriving 
unexpectedly with a powertul reinforcement to the con- 
gregation, augmented the queen's eagerneſs for peace. 
A treaty was accordingly concluded, in which it was 


ſlipulated, that both armies ſhould be diſbanded, and 


tie gates of Perth ſet open to the queen; that indemni- 
ty ſhould be granted to the inhabitants of that city, and 
to all others concerned in the late inſurrection; that no 
French garriſon ſhould be left in Perth, and no French 
ſoldiers ſhould approach within three mues of that place; 
and that a parliament ſhould immediately be held, in 
order to compole whatever differences might ſtill re- 
main *, 


The leaders of the congregation, diſtruſtful of the 
Keith, 89. 
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queen's ſincerity, and ſenſible that conceſſions, flow. 
ing not from inclination, but extorted by the neceſſity 
of her affairs, could not long remain in force, entered 
into a new aſſociation, by which they bound themſelves, 
on the firſt infringement of the preſent treaty, or in the 
leaſt appearance of danger to their religion, to re-aſſem- 
ble their followers, and to take arms in defence of what 
they deemed the cauſe of God and of their country *, 
The queen, by her conduct, demonſtrated theſe pre- 
cautions to be the reſult of no groundleſs or unneceſſary 
fear, No ſooner were the proteſtant forces diſmiſſed, 
than ſhe broke every article in the treaty. She introdu- 
ced French troops into Perth, fined fome of the inhahi- 
tants, baniſhed others, removed the magiſtrates out of 
office, and, on her retiring to Stirling, ſhe left behind 
her a garriſon of ſix hundred men, with orders to allow 
the exerciſe of no other religion than the Roman catho- 
lic. The ſituation of Perth, a place at that time of ſome 
ſtrength, and a town the moſt proper of any in the 
kingdom for the ſtation of a garriſon, ſeems to have al- 
lured the queen to this unjuſtifiable and ill-judged 
breach of nublic faith ; which ſhe endeavoured to co- 
lour, by alleging that the body of men left at Perth 
was entirely compoſed of native Scots, though kept in 
pay by the king of France. 
The queen's ſcheme began gradually to unfold ; it 
was now apparent, that not only the religion, hut the 
liberties of the kingdom were threatened; and that the 
French troops were to be employed as inſtruments for 
ſubduing the Scots, and wreathing the yoke upon their 
necks. Martial as the genius of the Scots then was, the 
poverty of their country made it impoſſible to keep their 
armies long aſſembled; and even a very ſmall body of 
regular troops might have proved formidable to the m- 
tion, though conſiſting wholly of ſoldiers, But wha: 
number of French forces were then in Scotland, at what 
times, and under what pretext they returned, afte: 
þaving left the kingdom in the year 1450, we Cans: 


* Knox, 138, 
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with any certainty determine. Contemporary hiſtori- 
ans often ſelect with little judgment the circumſtances 
which they tranſmit to poſterity; and, with reſpect to 
matters of the greateſt curioſity and importance, leave 
ſucceeding ages altogether in the dark. We may con- 
jecture, however, from ſome paſſages in Buchanan, that 
the French, and Scots in French pay, amounted at leaſt 
to three thouſand men, under the command of Monſieur 
D'Oyſel, a creature of the houſe of Guiſe; and they 
were ſoon augmented to a much more formidable num- 
ber. | 

The queen, eneuaraged by having ſo conſiderable a 
body of well-diſciplined troops at her ccramand, and 
inſtigated by the violent counſels of D'Oyſel, had ven- 
ted: as we have obſervcd, to violate the treaty of Perth, 
and, by that raſh action, once more threw. the nation 
into the. moſt dangerous convulſions. The earl of Ar- 
gyll and prior of St. Andrews inſtantly deſerted a court 
where faith and honour ſeemed to he no longer regard- 
ed, and went over to the leaders of the congregation, 
who had retired to the eaſtern extremity of Fife. The 
barons from the neighbeuring counties repaired to them, 
the preachers rouſed the people to arms, and wherever 
they came, the ſame violent opcrations which accident 
had occaſioned at Perth, were now encouraged out of po- 
licy. The enraged multitude was let looſe, and church- 
es and monaſteries, the monuments of eccleſiaſtic pride 
and luxury, were ſacrificed to their zeal. 

In order to check their career, the queen, without 
loſing a moment, put her troops in motion; but the 
zeal of the congregation got the ſtart once more of her 
vigilance and activity. In that warlike age, when all 
men were accuſtomed to arms, and on the leaſt proſpect 
of danger were ready to run to them, the leaders of the 
proteſtants found no Cifficulty to raiſe an army. Tho? 
they ſet out from St. Andrews with a {lender train of 
an hundred horſe, crowds flocked to their ſtandards 
from every corner of the country through which they 
8 and before they 3 Falkland, a village 
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only ten miles diſtant, they were able to meet the queen 
with ſaperior force ||. 

The queen, ſurpriſed at the approach of ſo formide. 
ble a body, which was drawn up by its leaders in ſuch 
z manner as added greatly in appearance to its numbers, 
had again recourſe to negociation. She found, how: 
ever, that the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, 


their zeal for which had at firſt rouſed the leaders of 
the congregation to take arms, was not the only object 


they had now in view. They were animated with the 
warmeſt love of civil liberty, which they conceived to 
be in imminent. danger from the attempts of the French 
forces;- and theſe two paſſions mingling, added recipro- 
cally to each other's ſtrength. Together with more 
enlarged notions in religion, the Reformation filled the 
human mind with more liberal and generous ſentiments 
concerning civil government. The genius of popery 
is extremely favourable to the power of princes. The 
implicit ſubmiſſion to all her decrees, which is exacted 
by the Romiſh church, prepares and breaks the mind 
for political ſervitude; and the doctrines of the reform: 
ers, by overturniug the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, 
weakened the firmeſt foundations of civil tyranny, 
That bold ſpirit of inquiry, which led men to reject the- 
ological errors, accompanied them into other ſciences, 
— diſcovered cvery where, the ſame manly zeal for 
truth. A new fiudv, introduced at the ſame time, ad- 
ed greater ſorce to the ſpirit of liberty. Men became 
more acquainted with the Greek and Roman authors, 
who detcribed exquiſite models of free government, far 
ſuperior to the inaccurate” and op — ſyſtem eſta· 
bliſhed by the feudal law; and produced ſuch illuſtrious 
examples of public virtue, as wonderfully ſuited both 
the cireumſtances and ſpirit of that age. Many among 
the moſt eminent reformers were themſelves conſiders 
ble maſters in ancient learning; and all of them eager 
ly adopted the maxims and ſpirit of the ancients, wit 
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regard to government S. The moſt ardent love of liber- 
ty accompanied the proteſtant religion throughout all 
its progreſs; and wherever it was embraced, it rouſed 
an in dent ſpirit, which rendered men attentive to 
their privileges as ſubjects, and jealous of the encroach- 
ments of their ſovereigns. Knox, and the other preach- 
ers of the Reformation, infuſed generous ſentiments 
concerning government into the minds of their hearers; 
and the Scottiſh barons, naturally free and bold, were 

mpted to aſſert their rights with more freedom and 
Foldnes than ever. Inflead of obeying the queen re- 
gent, who had enjoined them to lay down their arms, 
they demanded not only the redreſs of their religious 
grievances, but as a preliminary toward ſettling the na- 
tion, and ſecuring its liberties, required the immediate 
expulſion of the French troops out of Scotland. It was 
not in the queen's power to make ſo important a con- 
ceſſion without the concurrence of the French monarch; 
and as ſome time was requifite in order to obtain that, 
ſhe hoped, during this interval, to receive ſuch rein- 
forcements from France, as would inſure the accom- 
pliſhment of that deſign which ſhe had twice attempted 
with unequal ſtrength. Meanwhile, ſhe agreed to a 
ceſſation of arms for eight days, and before the expira- 
tion of theſe, engaged to port the French troops to 
the other ſide of the Forth; and to ſend commiſſioners 
to St. Andrews, who ſhould labour to bring all differ- 


The exceſſive admiration of ancient policy was the 
oecaſion of Knox's famous book concerning the Govern- 
ment of Women, wherein, conformable to the maxims of 
the ancient legiſlators, which modern experience has 
proved to be ill founded, he pronounces elevation 
of women to the ſupreme authority to be utterly de- 
ſructive of good government. His principles, autho- 
nies, and examples, were all drawn from ancient writ- 
ers. The ſame obſervation may be made with regard 
o Buchanan's Dialogue, De Jure Regni apud Scotor. It 
13 founded, not on the maxims of feudal, = of ancient 
republican government, 1 
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ences to an accommodation. As ſhe hoped, by means 
of the French troops, to overawe the proteſtants in the 
ſouthern counties, the former article in the treaty was 
punctually executed; the latter, having been inſerted 
merely to amuſe the congregation, was no longer re. 
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meinbered. 

By theſe reiterated and wanton inſtances of perfidy, k 
the queen loſt all credit with her adverſaries; and no w 
ſafety appearing in any other courſe, they again took P 
arms with more inflamed reſentment, and with bolder 8 
and more extenſive views. The removing of the French 
forces had laid open to them all the country ſituated p 
between Forth and Tay. Perth alone remained ſub- | 
jected to the infolence and exaRtions of the garriſon 10 
which the queen had left there, and implored the afſiſi- 8 
ance of the congregation for their relief. Thithler they 1h 
marched, and having without effect required the queen 
to evacuate the town in terms of the former treaty, they 6: 
prepared to beſiege it in form. The queen employed im 
the earl of Hundy and lord Erſkine to divert them from th 
this enterpriſe. Put her wonted artifices were now of = 
no avail; repeated fo often, they could deccive no longs = 
er; and without liſtening to her offers, the proteſ)ants by 
continued the ſiege, and ſoon obliged the garrilon to ca- lin 

itulate. Fr | 

After the loſs of Perth, the queen endeavoured to = 
ſeize Stirling, a place of ſome ftrength, and, from its 6d 
command of the only br1dge over the Forth, of great = 
importance. But the leaders of the congregation, har. Ol, 
ing intelligence of her deſign, prevented the execution WF 
of it, by an haſty march thither with part of their for. bens 


ces. The inhabitants, heartily attached to the cauſe, * 
ſet open to them the gates of their town. Thence WF 
they advanced, with the ſame rapidity towards En nat 
burgh, which the queen, on their 3 abandencd * 
with precipitation, and retired to Dunbar. ** 
Ihe proteſtant army, wherever it came, kindled of WF c 
ſpread the ardour o, Reformation, and the urmoſt ex dhe, 
ceſſ's of violence were committed upon churches and 
monaſterics. The toriner were ſpoiled of every deco 
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ration, which was then eſteemed Acred; the latter 
were laid in ruins. We are apt, at this diſtance 'of 
time, to condemn the furious zeal of the reformers, and 
to regret the overthrow of ſo many ſtately fabrics, the 
monuments of our anceſtors magnificence, and among 
the nobleſt ornaments of the kingdom. But amidſt the 
violence of a Reformation, carried on in oppoſition to 
legal authority, ſome irregularities were unavoidable ; 
and perhaps no one could have been permitted more 
proper to allure and intereſt the multitude, or more fa- 
tal to the grandeur of the eſtabliſhed church. How ab- 
ſurd ſoever and ill-· founded the ſpeculative errors of 
ry may be, ſome inquiry and attention are requi- 
te towards diſcovering them. The abuſes and cor- 
ruptions which had crept into the public worſhip of 
that church lay more open to obſervation, and, by ſtrik- 
ing the ſenſes, excited more univerſal diſguſt. Under 
the long reign of heatheniſm, ſuperſtition ſeems to have 
exhauſted its talent of invention, ſo that when a ſuper- 
ſtitious ſpirit ſeized Chriſtians, they were obliged to 
imitate the heathens in the pomp and magnificence of 
their ceremonies, and to borrow from them the orna- 
ments and decorations of their temples. To the pure 
and ſimple worſhip of the primitive Chriſtians, there 
ſucceeded a ſpecies of ſplendid idolatry, nearly reſemb- 
ling thoſe pagan originals whence it had been copied. 
The contrariety of ſuch obſervances to the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity was almoſt the firſt thing, in the Romiſh 
ſyſtem, which awakened the indignation of the reform- 
ers, who, applying to thefe the denunciations in the 
Old Teſtament againſt idolatry, imagined that the 
could not endeavour at ſuppreſſing them with too — 
zeal, No taſk could be more acceptable to the multi- 
tude, than to overturn thoſe ſeats of ſuperſtition; they 
ran with emulation to perform it, and happy was the 
man whoſe hand was moſt adventurous — ſucceſsful 
in executing a work deemed ſo pious. Nor did their 
leaders labour to reſtrain this impetuous ſpirit of re- 
formation, Irregular and violent as its fallies were, 


they tended directly to _ end which they had in 
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view; for, by demolifiing the monaſteries throughout 
the kingdom, and ſetting at liberty their wretched in- 
habironts, they hoped to render it impoſſible ever to 
re· edify the ene, or to re- aſſemble the other. 

But, amidit theſe irregular proceedings, a circum- 
fiance which does honour to the conduct and humani- 
ty of the leaders of the congregation deſerves notice, 
They ſo far reſtrained the rage of their followers, and 
were able ſo to temper their Feat and zeal, that few of 
the Roman cathotics were expoſed to any perſonal iu- 
ſuit, and not a ſingle man ſuffered deathf. 

At the ſame time we ditcover, by the facility with 
„hich theſe great revolntions were effected, how vio- 
lently the current of natiormal favour ran towards the 
Reformation, Ne wore than three hundred men 
marched out of Perth under the earl of Argyle and 


prior of St. Andrews f. With this inconſiderable force 
they advanced; but, wherever they came, the people 


Joined them in a botty; their army was ſeldom less na- 
mercus than five thouſand men; the gates of every 
town were thrown open to receive them; and, without 
ſtrikiug a fngle blow, they took poſſeſſion of the ca- 
pitel of the kingdom, a 

"This rapid ani! aſloniſuing ſucceſs ſeems to have en- 
couraged the reformers to extend their views, and to 
riſe in their demands. Not fatisfied with their fuſt 
claim of toleration for their religion, they now openly 
aimed at eſtabliſhing the proteſtant doctrine on the ruins 
cf popery. For tus reaſon they determined to fix their 
reſidence at Edinburgh; and by their appointment Knox, 
and ſome other preachers, taking poſſeſſion of the pul- 
pits, which had been abandoned by the affrightencd cter- 
gy, declaimed againſt the errors of popery with ſuch 
tervent zeal as could not fail of gaining many proſclytes. 

In the mean time the queen, who had'prutently given 
way to a torrent which the could not reſiſt, oblerved 
with plcaſure that it now began to ſubſide, The leadc:: 
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of the congregation had been above two months in arms, 
and by the expences of a campaign, protracted fo long 
beyond the i — time of ſervice in that age, had ex- 
haufted all the money which a country, where riches 
did not abound, had been able to ſupply. The multi- 
tude, dazzled with their ſucceſs, and concluding the 
work to be already done, retired to their own habita- 
tions. A few only of the more zealous or wealthy ba- 
rons remained with their preachers at Edinburgh. As 
intelligence is procured in civil wars with little difficul- 
ty, whatever was tranſacted at Edinburgh was foon 
known at Dunbar. And the queen, regulating her own 
conduct by the ſituation of her adverſaries, artfully a- 
muſed them with the ꝓroſpect of an immediate accom- 
modation; while, at the | time, ſhe by ſtudied de- 
lays ſpun out the negotiations for that purpoſe to ſuch 
a length, that, in the end, the party dwindled to an in- 
conſiderable number; and, as + peace had been already 
re-eftabliſhed, became careleſs of military diſcipline, 
The queen, who watched for ſuch an opportunity, ad- 
vanced unexpectedly, by a ſudden . in the night 
with all her — and appearing before Edinburgh, fil- 
led that city with the utmoſt conſternation. The pro- 
teſtants weakened by the nprudent diſperſion of their 
followers, durſt not encounter the French troops in the 
open field; and were even unable to defend an ill-forti- 
fed town againſt their aſſaults. Unwilling, however, 
to abandon the citizens to the queen's mercy, they en- 
deavoured, by facing the enemy's army, to gain time 
tor collecting their own aſſociates. But the queen, in 
ſpite of all their reſiſtance, would have eaſily forced her 
way into the town, if the Teaſonable concluſion of a 
truce had not procured her admiſlion without the cffu- 
lion of blood. 298 

Their dangerous ſhtuation eaſily induced the leaders 
of the congregation to liſten to any overtures of peace; 
and as the queen was looking daily for the arrival of a 
Rirong reinforcement from France, and expected great 
advantages from a ceſſation of arms, the allo agreed to 
* upon no unequal conditions. Together with a ſuf 


1 
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penſion of hoſtilities, from the twenty-fourth of July to 
the tenth of January, it was ſtipulated in this treaty, 
that, on the one hand, the proteſtants ſhould throw open 
the gates the next day to the queen regent; remain in 
dueiful ſubjection to her government; abſlain.from all 
future violation of religious houſes; and give no inter- 
ruption to the eſtabliſhed clergy, either in the diſcharge 
of their functions, or in the enjoyment of their beneſices, 
On the other hand, the queen agreed to give no moleſt- 
ation to the preachers or — of the proteſtant re- 
ligion; to permit the inhabitants of Edinburgh, while 
the truce laſted, to enjoy the exerciſe of whatever reli- 
gion appeared moſt congenial to the mind of every indi- 
vidual; and to allow the free and open profeſſion of the 
roteſtant ritual over all the kingdom*. The queen 
oped to ſoothe the proteſtants by theſe liberal concel- 
ſions in behalf of their religion, and expected, from in- 
dulging their favourite paſſion, to render them more 
compliant with _— to other articles, particularly the 
expulſion of the French troops out of Scotland. The 
anxiety which the = expreſſed for retaining this bo- 
dy of men rendered them more and more the ol jects 
of national jealouſy and averſion. The immediate ex- 
pulſion of them was therefore demanded anew, and with 
greater warmth; but the queen, taking advantage of the 
diſtreſs of the adverſe party, eluded the requeſt, and 
would conſent to nothing more than that a French gar- 
riſon ſhould not be introduced into Edinburgh. 
The deſperate ſtate of their affairs impoſed on the 
congregation the neceſſity of agreeing to this article, 
which, however, was very far from giving them ſatisfac- 
tion. Whatever apprchenſions the Scots had conceived, 
trom retaining the French forces in the kingdom, were 
abundantly juſtified during the late commotions. 4 
{mail body of thoſe 3 maintained in conſtant pay, 
and rendered formidable by regular diſcipline, had check. 
ed the progreſs of a martial people, though animated 
with zeal both for religion and liverty. he fmallat 
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addition to their number, and a confiderable one was 
daily expected, might prove fatal to public liberty, and 
Scotland might be expoſed to the danger of being redu- 
ced from an independent kingdom to the mean condi- 
tion of a province, annexed to the juriſdiction of its pow- 
erful ally. l 
In order to provide againſt this imminent calamity, 
the duke of 8 — and the earl of Huntly, im- 
mediately after concluding the truce, deſired an inter- 
view with the chiefs of the congregation. Theſe two 
noblemen, the moſt potent at that time in Scotland, 
were the leaders of the party which adhered to the eſta+ 
bliſhed church. They had followed the queen during 
the late commotions, and having acceſs to obſerve more 
narrowly the dangerous tendency of her councils, their 
abhorrence of the yoke which was preparing for their 
country, ſurmounted all other confiderations, and deter- 
mined them rather to endanger the religion which they 
profeſſed, than to give their aid towards the execution 
of her 5 deſigns. They proceeded farther, and 
promiſed to Argyll, Glencairn, and the prior of St. An- 
irews, who were 2 to meet them, that if the 
queen ſhould, with her uſual inſincerit y, violate any ar- 
ticle in the treaty of truce, or refuſe to gratify the wiſh- 
es of the whole nation, by diſmiſſing her French troops, 
they would then inſtantly join with their countrymen 
in compelling her to a meaſure, which the public ſafety, 
and the preſervation of their liberties, ren neceſſa- 
4 rade | 
About this time died Henry II. of France; juſt when 
he had adopted a ſyſtem with regard to the affairs of 
Scotland, which would, in all probability, have reſtored 
union and tranquillity to that kingdomf. Towards 
the cloſe” of his reign, the princes of Lorrain began viſi- 
bly to decline in favour, and the conſtable Montmoren- 
cy, by the aſſiſtance of the ducheſs of Valentinois, reco- 
vered that aſcendant over the ſpirit of his maſter, which 
lis great experience, and his faithful, though often un- 


- 2 
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fortunate ſervices ſeemed juſtly to merit. That prudent 
miniſter imputed the inſurrection in Scotland wholly to 
the duke Y Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorrain, W 
violent and precipitant councils could not fail of tranſ. 
porting, beyond all bounds of moderation, men whoſe 
minds were poſſeſſed with that jealouſy which is inſepa- 
rable from the love of civil liberty, or inflamed with «a 
ardour which accompanies religious zeal. And, in order 
to convince Henry that he did not load his rivals with 
any groundleſs accuſation, prevailed to have Melvil*, a 
Scottiſh gentleman of his retinue, diſpatched into his na- 
tive country with inſtructions to obſerve the motions 
both of the regent and of her adverſaries; and the king 
agreed to regulate his future proceedings in that king- 
dom by Melvil's report. 

Did hiſtory indulge herſelf in theſe ſpeculations, it 
would be amuſing to inquire what a different direction 
might have been given by this reſolution to the national 
ſpirit; and to what a different iſſue Melvil's report, 
which would have ſet the conduct of the malecontents 
in the moſt favourable light, might have conducted the 

by entle treatment, and art- 
ful policy, the progreſs of the Reformation might have 
been checked, and Scotland brought to nd upon 
France. Perhaps, by gaining — of this avenue, 
the French might have made their way into England, 
and, under or of ſupporting Mary's title to the 
crown, it is not improbable, they might not only have o- 
verturned all Elizabeth's ſchemes of encouraging the 


Reformation, but have re-eſtabliſhed the Roman catho- 


lic religion, and deſtroyed the liberties of that kingdom. 
But into this boundleſs field of fancy and conjecture the 
hiſtorian muſt make no excurſions; to relate real occur- 


rences, and to explain their real cauſes and effects, is 


his peculiar and only province. * 
The tragical and untimely death of the French mo- 

narch put an end to all moderate and pacific meaſures 

with regard to Scotland. The duke of Guiſe, and the 
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cardinal his brother, upon the acceſſion of Francis II. | 


2 prince void of genius and without experience, aſſum- 
ed the chief direction of French affairs. Allied ſo near- 
ly to the throne, by the marriage of their niece the 

een of Scots with the young king, they now want- 
ed but little of regal dignity, and nothing of regal pow- 
er. This power did not long remain inactive in their 
hands. The ſame vaſt ſchemes of ambition, which 
they had planned out under the former reign, were a- 
gain reſumed; and they were enabled, by poſſeſſing 
ſuch ample authority, to purſue them with more vigour 
and greater prohability of ſucceſs. They beheld, with 
infinite regret, the progreſs of the proteſtant religion 
in Scotland; and, ſenſible what an unſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle it would prove to their deſigns, they bent all their 
ſtrength to check its growth, before it role to any great- 
er height. For this purpoſe they carried 6n their pre- 
parations with all poſſible expedition, and encouraged 
the queen their ſiſter to expect, in a ſhort time, the ar- 
rival of an army ſo — as the zeal of their adver- 
ſaries, however deſperate, would not venture to op- 


Nor were the lords of the congregation either igno- 
rant of thoſe violent counſels which prevailed in the 
court of France ſince the death of Henry, or careleſs of 
providing againſt the danger which threatened them 
from that quarter. The ſucceſs of their cauſe, as well 
as their perſonal ſafety, depending entirely on the una- 
nimity and vigour of their own reſolutions, they endea- 
voured to guard againſt diviſion, and to cement toge- 
ther more cloſely, by entering into a ſtricter bond of 
confederacy and mutual defence. Two perſons con- 


curred in this new aſſociation, who brought a great ac- | 


ceſſion both of reputation and of power to the party. 
Theſe were the duke of Chatelherault, and his eldeſt ſon 
the earl of Arran. This young nobleman, having re- 
lided ſome years in France, where he commanded the 
vcottiſh guards, had imbibed the proteſtant opinions 
concerning religion, Hurried along by the heat of 
}vuth and the Zeal of a proſelyte, he had uttered ſeu- 
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timents with reſpect to the points in controverſy, which 
did not ſuit the temper of a bigotted court, intent at 
that junRure on the extinction of the proteſtant religi- 
on; in order to accompliſh whieh the greateſt exceſſes 


= 6 yas 


of violence were committed. The church was ſuffered * 
to wreak its utmoſt. fury upon all who were ſuſpected t 
of hereſy. Courts were erected in different parts of tl 
France, to take cognizance of this crime, and by their N 
ſentences ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were condemned > 
to the flames, i | 1 8 th 

But, in order to inſpire more univerſal terror, the — 


princes of Lorrain reſolved to ſelect, for a ſacrifice, ſome 
erfon whoſe fall might convince all ranks of men that fo 
neither ſplendour of birth, nor eminence in Natioi, of 
would exempt from puniſhment thoſe who ſhould he Ml ®* 
uilty of this unpardonable tranſgreſſion. The earl of i 
rran was the perſon deſtined to be the unhappy vic- Gil 
tim f. As he was allied to one throne, and the preſump- 
tive heir to another; as he poſſeſſed the firſt rank in 15 — 
own country, and enjoyed an honourable. ſtation in | 
France; his condemnation could not fail of making the . 
deſired impreſſion on the whole kingdom. But the car- ra 
dinal of Lorrain having let fall ſome expreſſions which 
raiſed Arran's ſuſpicions of the deſign, he eſcaped the | on 
intended blow by a timely flight. Indignation, zeal, aha 
reſentment, all prompted him to ſeek revenge upon =P 
theſe perſecutors of himſelf and of the religion which he 37 
profeſſed; and as he paſſed through England, on his. e! 
return to his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes and 
promiſes, inflamed thoſe paſſions, and ſent him back in- Te 
to Scotland, animated with the ſame implacable averſion WM” 
to France which poſſeſſed a great part of his country- — 
men. He quickly communicated theſe ſentiments to 15 1 
his father the duke of Chatelherault, who was already = 
extremely diſguſted with the meaſures carrying on in A 
Scotland; and as it was the fate of that nobleman to be * 
overned in every inſtance by thoſe about him, he no = 
lufſered himſelf to be drawn from the queen regcut; ak 


r 
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and, having joined the congregation, was conſidered, 
from that tame, as the head of the party. | 

But, with reſpect to him, this diſtinction was merely 
nominal. James Stewart, prior of St. Andrews, was 
the perſon who moved and actuated the whole body of 
the proteſtants, among whom he poſſeſſed that unbound- 
ed confidence which his ſtrenuous adherence to their in- 
tereſt and his great abilities ſo juſtly merited. He was 
the natural fon of James V. by a daughter of lord Er- 
ſrine; and, as that amorous monarch had left ſeveral 
others à burden upon the crown, they were all deſtined 
for the church, where they could be placed in ſtations 
of dignity and affluence. In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion, the priory of St. Andrews had been conferred up- 
on James: but, during ſo buſy a period, he ſoon became 
diſguſted with the indolence and retirement of a monal- 
tie life; and his enterpriſing genius called him forth to 
act a principal part on a more public and conſpicuous 
theatre. The ſeene in which he appeared required ta- 
lents of different kinds: military virtue and political 
diſcernment, were equally neceſſary in order to render 
him illuſtrious. Theſe he poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
* To the moſt unqueſtionable perſonal bravery, 

e added great ſkill in the art of war; and in every eu- 
terpriſe his arms were crowned with ſucceſs. His ſaga- 
city and penetration in civil affairs enabled him, amidſt 
the reeling and turbulence of tations, to hold a proſpe- 
rous courſe; while his boldneſs in defence of the Retor- 
mation, together with the decency, and even ſeverity, 
of his manners, ſecured him the reputation of being ſin- 
cerely attached to religion, without which it was im- 
_ in that age to gain an aſcendant over mau- 

nd. 

It was not without reaſon that the queen dreaded the 
enmity of a man fo capable to obſtruct her deſigns. 
As ſhe could not, with her utmoſt addreſs, make the 
leaſt impreſſion on his fidelity to bis aſſociates, ſhe en- 
deavoured to leſien his influence, and to ſcatter among 
them the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſtruſt, by inſiuuating 
＋ = ambition of the = aſpired beyond the cou» 

ol. I, 
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dition of a ſubject, and aimed at nothing elſe than the 
crown itſelf. 

An accuſation ſo improbable gained but little credit. 
Whatever thoughts of this kind the preſumption of 
unexpected ſucreſs, and his elevation to the higheſt d g- 
nity in the kingdom, may be alleged to have inſpire 
at any ſubſequent period, it is certain that at this junc- 
ture he could form no ſuch vaſt defign. To dethrone 
a queen, who was lineal heir to an anctent race of mo- 
narchs; who had heen guilty of no action by which 
ſhe could forſeit the eſteem and affection of her ſubjects; 
-who could employ, in defence of her rights, the forces 
of a kingdom much more powerful than her own; and 
to ſubſtitute in her place a perſon, whom the illegitima- 
cy of his birth, by the practice of all civilized nations, 
rendered incapable of any inheritance either public or 
private, was a project ſo chimerical as the molt extra WM the 
vagant ambition would hardly entertain, and could te-. 
ver conceive to be practicable. The promiſe too, which en. 


the prior made to Melvil, of reſiding conſtanty n fro 


France, on condition the public grigvances were rede: the 
{ed *; the confidence repoſed in him by the duke d the 
Chatelherault and his fon, the prefumptive heirs to tie WF anc 
crown; and the concurrence of almoſt the whole Scot- and 
tiſh nobles, in promoting the meaſures by which he gave gen 
offence to the French court; go far towards his vind- WF vie\ 
cation from thoſe illegal and criminal defigns, with the Wi ſro 
imputation of which the queen endeavoured at that 
time to load him. and 
The arrival of a thouſand French ſoldiers compen'at- ¶ Leit 
ed, in ſome degree, for the loſs which the queen ſuſtain Wi ous | 
ed by the defection of the duke of Chatelherault. "Thi: WF was 
were immediately commanded to fortify Leith; in WW incor 


- which place, on account of its commodious harbour, Wi impe 


and its ſituation in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, i 
and in a plentiful country, the queen reſolved to ſix the Wi ed, v 
head-quarters of her foreign forces. This unpopua WW chen 
meaſure, by the manner of executing it, was render on al 
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till more unpopular. In order to bring the town en- 
tirely under their command, the French turned out a 
great part of the ancient inhabitants; and taking poſ- 
{effion of the houſes, which they had obliged them to 
abandon, preſented to the view of the Scots two objects 
equally irritating and offenſive; on the ane hand, a num- 
ber of their countrymen expelled their habitations by 
violence, and wandering without any certain abude; on 
the other, a colony ot foreigners, ſettling with their 
wives and children in the heart of Scotland, growing 
into ſtrength by daily reinforctments, and openly pre- 
paring a yoke, to which, without ſome timely exertion 
of national ſpirit, the whole kingdom muſt of neceſſity 
ſubmit. | | 

It was with the utmoſt concern that the lords of the 
congregation beheld this bold and decifive ftep taken by 
the queen regent; nor did they hefitzte a moment 
whether they ſhould employ their whole ſtrength, in 
one generous effort, to reſcue their religion and liberty 
from impending deſtruction. But, in order to juſtify 
their own conduct, and to throw the blame entirely on 
their adverlaries, they reſolved to preſerve the appear - 
ances of decency and reſpect towards their ſuperiors, 
and to have no recourſe to arms without the moſt ur- 
gent and apparent neceſſity. They joined, with this 
view, in an addreſs to the t, ſenting, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, their diſſatisf action with the meaſures 
ſhe was purſuing, and beſeeching her to quict the fears 
and jealouſies of the nation, by deſiſting from fortiſying 
Leith. The queen, conſcious of her prefent advantage - 
ous ſituation, and elated with the hopes of treſh ſuccours, 
was in no diſpoſition for liſtening to demands utterly 
mconfiſtent with her views, and urged with that bold 
importunity which is fo little acceptable to princes * 

The ſuggeſtions of her French counſellors contribut- 
ed, without doubt, to alienate her ftill farther from any 
ſcheme of accommodation. As the queen was ready 
on all occaſions to diſcover an extraordinary delercnce 
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for the opinions of their countrymen, her brothers, who 
knew her ſecret dilapprobation of the violent meaſures 
they were driving on, took care to place near her ſuch 
perſons as betrayed her, by their inſinuations, into many 
actions, which her own unbiaſſed judgment would have 
highly condemned. As their ſueceſs in the preſent 
juncture, when all things were haſtening towards a cri- 
ſis, depended entirely on the queen's firmneſs, the prin- 
ces of Lorrain did not truſt wholly to the influence of 
their ordinary agents; but, in order to add the greater 
weight to their councils, — called in aid the miniſters 
of religion; and, by the authority of their ſacred cha- 
racer, they hoped effectually to recommend to their 
ſiſter that ſyſtem of ſeverity which they had eſpouſedf. 
With this view, but under the pretext of confounding 

the proteſtants by the ſkill of ſuch able maſters in con- 
troverſy, they appointed ſeveral French divines to re- 
fide in Scotland. At the head of theſe, and with the 
character of legate from the pope, was Pelleve biſhop 
of Amiens, and afterwards archbiſhop and cardinal of 
Sens, a furious bigot, ſervilely devoted to the houſe of 
Guiſe, and a proper inſtrument for recommending or 
executing the moſt outrageous meaſures. 

Amidfi the noiſe and danger of civil arms, theſe doc- 
tors had little opportunity to diſplay their addreſs in the 
uſe of their theological weapons. But they gave no 
{mall offence to the nation by one of their actions They 

rſuaded the queen to ſeize the church of St. Giles in 

:2dinburgh, which had remained, ever ſince the late 
truce, in the hands of the proteſtants; and having, by a 
new and ſolemn conſecration, we the fabric from 
the pollution with which they ſuppoſed the profane mi- 
niſtrations of the proteſtants to have defiled it, they, in 
direct contradiction to one article in the late treaty, re- 
eſtabliſhed there the rites of the Romiſh church. This, 
added to the indifference, and even contempt, with 
which the queen received their remonſtrances, convinced 
the lords of the congregation, that it was not only vain 
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to expect any redreſs of their grievances at her hands, 
but ablolutcly neceſſary to take arms in their own de- 
1 | - 

Ihe eager and impeteous fpirit of the nation, as well 
as every conſideration of licy, prompted them 
to take this Lold ſtep without —— It was but a ſmall 

of the French auxiliaries which had as yet arrived. 
The fortifications of Leith, though advaucing faſt, were 
all far from being complete. Under theſe circumſtan- 
ces of diſadvantage, they conceived it poſſible to ſurpriſe 
the queen's party, and, by one ſudden and deciſive blow, 
to prevent all future bloodſhed and contention. Full of 
theſe expectations, they advanced rapidly towards Edin- 
burgh with a numerous army. But it was no caſy mat- 
ter to deceive an adverſary ſo vigilant and attentive as 
the queen regent, With her uſyal fagacity, ſhe both 
torelaw the danger, and took the only proper courſe to 
avdid it. Inſtead of keeping the field againſt enemies 
ſuperior in number, and formidable on a day of battle 
by the ardour of their courage, ſhe retired into Leith, 
and determined patiently to wait the arrival of new re- 
inforcements, Slight and unfiniſhed as the fortifications 
of that town then were, ſhe did not dread the efforts of 
an army, 2 neither with heavy cannon, nor with 
military ſtores, and utterly ignorant of the method of 
attacking any place fortified with more art than thoſe 
ancient towers erected all over the kingdom in defence 
of private property againſt the incurſions of banditti. 

Nor did the queen mean while neglect to have re- 
courſe to thoſe arts which ſhe had often employed to 
weaken or divide her adverſaries. By private ſolicita- 
tions and promiſes ſhe ſhook the fidelity, or abated the 
ardour, of ſome. By open reproach and accuſation ſhe 
blaſted the reputation, and diminiſhed the authority of 
others. Her emiſſaries were every where at work; and, 
10: withſtanding the zeal for religion and liberty which 
then animated the nation, they teem to have laboured 
.at without ſucceſs, We find Knox, about this period, 
dounding in complaints of the lukewarm and languid 
2 
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ſpirit which had begun to ſpread among his party*. But t 


if their zeal ſlackened a little, and ſuffered a momentary r 
intermiſſion, it ſoon blazed up with freſh vigour, aud 10 
roſe to a greater height than ever. ö t! 

The queen herſelf gave occaſion to this, by the reply q 
which ſhe made to a new remonſtrance from the lords in 
of the congregation. Upon their arrival at Edinburgh, la 
they once more repreſented to her the dangers ariſing g 
from the increaſe of the French troops, the fortifying T 


of Leith, and her other meaſures, which they conceived ec 
to be deſtructive to the peace and liberty of the king. ql 


dom; and in this addreſs they ſpoke in a firmer tone, to 
and avowed, more openly than ever, their reſolution of m 
proceeding to the utmoſt extremities, in order to put: ca 
ſtop to ſuch dangerous encroachments. To a remon- ſid 
ſtrance of this nature, and urged with ſo much boldneſs, 

the queen replied in terms no leſs vigorous and explicit, pa 


She pretended that ſhe was not accountable to the con- pr 
federate lords for any part of her conduct; and upon no m. 


repreſentation of theirs would ſhe either abandon mea- 20 
ſures which ſhe deemed neceſſary, or diſmiſs forces which tel 


ſhe found uſeful, or demoliſh a fortification which might ſh 
prove of advantage. At the fame time ſhe required WH m 
them, on pain of treaſon, to diſband the forces which bel 


they had aſſembled. | po 
This haughty and imperious ſtyle ſounded harſhly to be- 
Scottiſh nobles, impatient, from their national character, W ior 
of the ſlighteſt appearance of injury; accuſtomed even ö 
from their own monarchs to the moſt reſpectful treat. ve 
ment; and poſſeſſing, under an ariſtocratical form of W 10x 
government, ſuch a ſhare of power, as equalled, at all wit 
times, and often controlled that of the ſovereign. They in 
were ſenſible, at once, of the indignity offered to then: ref] 
ſelves, and alarmed with this plain declaration of the WF tuo 
| queen's intentions, and as there now remained but on: WW tor 
ſtep to take, they wanted neither public ſpirit nor reſolu- 


tion to take it. 
B46 But, that they might not ſeem to depart from the eſta 
| bliſted forms of the conſtitution, for which, even amid 


* Knox, 120, 
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their moſt violent operations, men always retain the 
greateſt revcrence, they aſſembled the whole peers, ba- 
ions, and repreſentatives of boroughs, who adhered to 
their party. Theſe formed a convention, which exceed- 
ed in number, and equalled in dignity, the uſual meet- 
ings of parliament. Ihe leaders of the congregation 
laid before them the declaration which the queen had 
given in anſwer to their remonſtrance; repreſented the 
vnavoidable ruin which the meaſures ſhe therein avow- 
ed and juſtified would bring upon the kingdom; and re- 
quiring their direction with regard to the ohedience due 
to an adminiſtration ſo unjuſt and oppreſlive, they ſub- 
mitted to their deciſion a queſtion, one of the moſt deli- 
cate and intereſting that can poſlibly fall under the con- 
ſulcration of ſubjects. 

This aſſembly proceeded to decide with no leſs diſ- 
patch than unanimity. Strangers to thoſe forms which 
protract buſineſs; unacquainted with the arts which 
make a figure in debate; and much more fitred for 
action than diſcourſe; a warlike people always haſ- 
ten to a concluſion, and bring their deliberations to the 
ſhorteſt iſſue. It was the work but of one day, to exa- 
mine and to reſolve this nice problem, concerning the 
behaviour of ſubjects towards a ruler who abuſes his 
power. But however abrupt their proceedings may ap- 
pear, they were not deſtitute of ſolemnity. As the de- 
termination of the point in doubt was conceived to be 
no leſs the office of divines than of laymen, the former 
vere called to aſſiſt with their opinion. Knox and Wil- 
lox appeared for the whole order, and pronounced, 
without heſitation, both from the precepts and examples 
in ſeripture, that it was lawful for ſubjects not only to 
rclilt tyrannical princes, but to deprive them of that au- 
tuority, which, in their hands, becomes an inſtrument 
tor deſtroying thoſe whom the Almighty ordained them 
to protect. The deciſion of perſous revered ſo highly 
for their ſacred character, but more for their zeal and 
their piety, had great weight with the whole aſſembly. 
Not {atisfed with the common indiſcriminate manger 
of ſiguifying content, every perſon preſent was called in 
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his turn to declare his ſentiments, and riſing up in order, 
all gave their ſuffrages, without one diſſenting voice, for 
depriving the queen of the office of regent, which fhe 
had exerciſed ſo much to the detriment of the kingdom“. 

This extraordinary ſentence was owing no leis to the 
love of liberty, than to zeal for religion. In the act ef 
deprivation, religious grievances are {lightly mentioned; 
and the dangerous encroachments of the queen upon 
the civil conſtitution are produced, hy the lords of the 
congregation, in order to prove their conduct to hare 
been not only juſt but neceſſary The introducing fe- 
reign troops into a kingdom at peace with all the world; 
the ſeizing and fortifying towns in different parts of 
the country; the promoting ſtrangers to offices of great 
power and dignity; the debaſing the current coin +; the 
ſubverting the ancient laws; the impoſing of new and 
burdenſome taxes; and the attempting to ſubdue the 
kingdom, and to oppreſs its liberties, by open and re- 
peated acts of violence, are enumerated at great length, 
and placed in the ſtrongeſt light. On all theſe accounts 
the congregation maintained, that the nobles, as coun- 
ſellors by birth-right to their monarchs, and the guard 
ans and defenders of the conſtitution, had a right to in- 
terpoſe; and therefore, by virtue of this right, in the 
name of the king and queen, and with many expreſſions 
of duty and ſubmiſſion towards them, they deprived the 
queen regent of her office. and ordained that, for tic ſu- 


* Knox, 184. > 

+ The ſtandard of money in Scotland was continnal- 
ly varying. In the 16th of James V. A. D. 1729, 2 
pound weight of gold, when coined, produced 1% 
pounds of current money. But under the queen regards 
adminiſtration, A. D. 1556, a pound weight ol poi, 
although the quantity of alloy was conſiderably inc wa. 
ed, produced 1441, current money. In 1529, a pound 
weight of filver, when coined, produced gl. 28.; but 
in 1556, it produced 131. current money, Ruddin 1, 
Preetat. ad Anderſ. Diplomat. Scotiæ, p. 80, 81, 11014 
which it appears, that this complaint, which the mae: 
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ture, no obedience ſhould be given to her commands}. 

Violent as the action may appear, there wanted not 
principles in the conſtitution, nor precedents in the hiſto- 
ry of Scotland, to juſtify and to authoriſe it. Under the 
anſtocratical form of government eſtabliſhed among the 
Scots, the power of the ſovereign was extremely limit- 
ed. The more conſiderable nobles were themſelves pet- 
ty princes, poſſeſſing extenſive juriſdictions, almoſt in- 
dependent of the crown, and followed by numerous vaſ- 
ſals, who, in every conteſt, eſpouſed their chieftain's 
quarrel, in oppoſition to the king. Hence the many in- 
ſtances of the impotence of regal authority which are 
to be found in the Scottiſh hiſtory. In every age, the 
nobles not only claimed, but exerciſed, the right of con- 
trolling the king. Jealous of their — and ever 
eager to take the field in defence of them, every error 
in adminiſtration was obſerved, every encroachment up- 
on the rights of the ariſtocracy excited indignation, and 
no prince ever ventured to tranſgreſs the boundaries 
which the law had preſcribed to prerogative, without 
meeting — wihch ſhook or overturned his throne, 
Encouraged by the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and coun- 
tenanced by the example of their anceſtors, the lords of 
the congregation thought it incumbent on them, at this 
juncture, to inquire into the mal-adminiſtration of the 
queen regent, and to preſerve their country from being 
enſlaved or conquered, by depriving her of the power to 
execute ſuch a pernicious ſcheme. 

The act of deprivation, and a letter from the lords 
of the congregation to the queen regent, are ſtill ex- 


contents often repeated, was not altogether deſtitute of 
toundation. 

M. Caitienan, after condemning the dangerous coun- 
cils of the princes of Lorrain, with regard to the affairs 
of Scotland, acknowledges with his uſual candour, that 
the Scots declared war againſt the queen regent, rather 
trom a deſire of vindicating their civil liberties, than 
lrom any motive ot religion, Mem. 446. 
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tant 7. They diſcover not only that maſculine and un- 
daunted ſpirit, natural to men capable of ſo bald a reſo- 
lution, but are remarkable for a preciſion and vigour of 
expreſſion, which we are ſurpriſed to meet with in an 
age ſo unpoliſhed. The ſame obſervation may be mad: 
with reſpe& to the other public papers of that period. 
The ignorance or bad taſte of an age may render the 
compoſitions of authors by profeſſion obſcure, or affeQ. 
ed, or abſurd; but the language of buſineſs is nearly 
the ſame at all times; and wherever men think clearly, 
and are thoroughly intereſted, they expreſs themſelves 
with perſpicuity and force. 


— — 


1 Knox, 184. 
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1 lords of the congregation ſoon found that their 
zeal had engaged them in an undertaking which it was 
beyond their utmoſt ability to accompliſh. The French 
garriſon, deſpiſing their numerous but irregular forces, 
refuſed to — Leith, and to depart out of the 
kingdom; nor were they ſufficiently ſkilful in the art 
of war to reduce che place by force, or poſſeſſed of the 
artillery or magazines _— for that purpoſe; and 
their followers, though of undaunted courage, yet be- 
ing accuſtomed to decide every quarrel by a battle, 
were ſtrangers to the fatigues of a long campaign, and 
ſoon became inpatient of the ſevere and conitant duty 


I? 
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which a ligge requires. The queen's emiſſarigs, who 
* 


found it eaſy to mingle with her countrymen, were at 
the utmoſt pains to heighten their diſguſt, which diſco- 
vered itſelf at firſt in murmurs and complaints, but, og 
occaſion of the want of money for paying the army, 
broke out into open mutiny. The moſt eminent lead- 
ers were hardly ſecure from the unbridled inſolence of 
the ſoldiers; while ſome of inferior rank, interpoſing 
too raſhly in order to quell them, were torn in pieces 
by their rage. Diſcord, conſternation, and perplexity, 
reigned in the camp of the reformers. The duke, 
their general, ſunk, with his uſual timidity, under the 
terror of approaching danger, and diſcovered manifeſt 
ſymptoms of repentauce tor his raſhneſs in eſpouſing 
ſuch a deſperate cauſe. _ Fi 775 
In this ſituation of their affairs, the eongregation had 
recourſe to Elizabeth, from whoſe protection they could 
derive their only reaſonable hope of ſucceſs. Some of 
their more ſagacious leaders, having. foreſeen that the 
party might probably be involved in great difficulties, 
ad endeavoured to ſecure a reſource in any ſuch exi- 
gency, by entering into a ſecret. correſpondence with 
the court of England“. Elizabeth, aware of the dan- 
gerous deſigns which the princes of Lorrain had form- 
ed againſt her crown, was. carly ſenſible of how much 
importance it would be, not only to check the progrels 
of the French in Scotland, but to extend her own in- 
fluence in that kingdomt; and perceiving how eſſectu- 
ally the preſent inſurrections would contribute to re- 
tard or defeat the ſchemes formed againſt England, ſhe 
liſtened with pleaſure to theſe applications ef the male- 
contents, and gave them private aſſurances of power: 
ful ſupport to their cauſe. Randolpht, an agent ex- 
tremely proper for conducting any dark intrigue, was 
deſpatched into Scotland, and reliding ſecretly among 


— n 


— 


„ Burn. Hiſt. Ref. 3. Append. 278. Keith, Ap: 
pend. 21. 


+ See Append. No. IJ. Keith, Append. 29. 
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the lords of the congregation, obſerved and yuickened 
their motions. ' Money ſeemed to be the only thing 
they wanted at that time; and it was owing to a ſea- 
ſonable remittanee from England*, that the Scottiſh 
nobles had been enabled to take the field, and to ad- 
vance towards Leith. But as Elizabeth was diſtruſtful 
of the Scots, and ſtudious to preſerve appearances with 
France, her ſubſidies were beſtowed at firſt with ex- 
treme frugality. The ſubſiſtence of an army, and the 
expences of a ſiege, ſoon exhauſted this penurious _ 
ply, to 'which the lords of the Fra 686, could make 
little addition from their own funds; and the ruin and 
diſperſion of the party muſt have inſtantly followed. 
In order to prevent this, Cockburn, of Ormiſtoun, 
was ſent with the utmoſt expedition to the governors 
of the town and caſtle of Berwick. As Berwick was 
at that time the town of greateſt importance on the 
Scottiſh frontier, Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James Crofts, 
perſons of conſiderable figure, were employed to com- 
mand there, and -were entruſted: with a diſcretion 
power of ſupplying the Scottiſh malecontents, accord- 
ng to the exigency of their affairs. From them Cock» 
burn received four thouſand crowns, but little to the 
advantage of his party. The carl of Bothwell, by the 
. inſtigation, lay in wait for him on his return, 
— his followers, wounded him, and carried off 

e i 

This ae diſappointment proved fatal to the 
party. In mere deſpair, ſome of the more zealous at- 
tempted to aſſault Leith; but the French beat them 
back with diſgrace, ſeized their cannon, and purfuing 
them to the gates of . were on the point of 
entering along with them. All the terror and confu- 
hon which the proſpe& of - pillage or of maſſacre can 
excite in a place taken by ſtorm, filled the city on this 
occaſion, The inhabitants fled from the enemy by the 
oppoſite gate; the forces of the congregation were ir- 
cſolute and diſmayed; and the queen's partiſans in the 


* Knox, 214. Keith, A nd. 44+ 
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town openly inſulted both. At laſt, a few of the no- bu 


bles ventured to face the enemy, who, after plundering co 
ſome houfes in the ſuburbs, retired with their booty, ch 
and delivered the city from this dreadful alarm. w/ 

A ſecond ſkirmiſh, which happened a few days after, mi 
was no leſs unfortunate. The French ſent out a de. eat 
tachment to intercept a convoy of provifions which tu; 
was deſigned for Edinburgh. The lords of the con-. Iy 
Texation, having intelligence of this, marched in all Ed 
haſte with a conſiderable. body of their troops, and fall. ne! 


ing upon the enemy between Reſtalrig and Leith, with his 
more gallantry than good conduct, were almoſt fur. wi 
rounded by a ſecond party of French, who advanced kin 
in order to ſupport their own men. In this ſituation a int 


retreat was the only thing that could fave the Scots; 
but a retreat over marſhy ground, and in the face of an the 
enemy ſuperior in number, could not long be conduct- Wh of | 
ed with order. A ſmall body of the enemy hung up- ing 
on their rear, horſe and foot fell into the utmoſt cout MW the 
ſion, and it was entirely owing to the caution of the me; 
French, that any of the party eſcaped being cut in WE hin 
pieces. Fre 


On this ſecond blow, the hopes and ſpirits of the Ml in 
congregation ſunk altogether. They did not tink WM the 
themſelves ſecure even within the walls of Edinburgh, arm 
but inſtantly determined to retire to ſome place at 1 ſtret 
greater diſtance from the enemy. In vain did the pri carl 
of St Andrews, and a few others, oppoſe this cowart- lent 
ly and ignominious ſlight. The dread of the preicnt Wh arts 
danger prevailed over both the ſenſe of honour and {am 
zeal for the cauſe. At midnight they ſet out from or f 
Edinburgh in great confuſion, and marched withou! 
halting till they arrived at Stirling. 

4 During this laſt inſurrection, the great body of the 
$ Scottiſh nobles joined the cougregation. The lord 
| Seton and Borthwick were the only perſons of rar 
who took arms for the queen, and aſſiſted her in de. 
fending Leith“. Bothwell openly favoured her cau!, 


* Keith, Appcnd. 31. 
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but reſided at his own houſe. The earl of Huntly, 
conformable to the crafty policy which diſtinguiſhes his 
character, amuſed the leaders of the congregation, 
whom he had engaged to aſſiſt, with many fair pro- 
miſes, but never joined them with a ſingle man*. The 
earl of Morton, a member of the congregation, fluc- 
tuated in a ſtate of irreſolution, and did not act hearti- 
ly for the common cauſe. Lord Erſkine, governor of 
Edinburgh caſtle, though a proteſtant, maintained a 
neutrality, which he deemed becoming the dignity of 
his office; and having been entruſted by parliament 
with the command of the principal fortreſs in the 
kingdom, he reſolved that neither faction ſhould get it 
into their hands. 

A few days before the retreat of the congregation, 
the queen ſuffered an irreparable loſs, by the defection 
of her principal ſecretary, William Maitland, of Leth- 
ington. His zeal for the reformed religion, toge- 


| ther with his warm remonſtrances againſt the violent 


meaſures which the queen was carrying on, expoſed 
him ſo much to her reſentment, and to that of her 
French counſellors, that he, ſuſpecting his life to be 
in danger, withdrew ſecretly from Leith and fled to 
the lords of the congregation}; and they with open 
arms received a convert, whoſe abilities added both 
ſtrength and reputation to their cauſe. Maitland had 
early applied to pew buſineſs admirable natural ta- 
lents, unproved by an acquaintance with the liberal 
arts; and at a time of life when his countrymen of the 
lame quality were following the pleaſures of the chace, 
or ſerving as adventurers in the armies of France, he 


was admitted into all the fecrets of the cabinet, and 


put upon a level with perſons of the moſt conſum- 
mate experience in the management of affairs. He 
poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, that intrepid ſpirit 
which delights in purſuing bold deſigns, and was no 
leſs maſter of that political art and dexterity which is 


Keith, Append. 31. Knox, 222. 
+ Knox, 192. p | 
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neceſſary for carrying them on with ſucceſs. But 
theſe qualities were deeply tinctured with the neigh- 
bouring vices. His addreſs ſometimes degenerated in- 
to cunning; his acuteneſs bordered upon exceſs; his 
invention, over-fertile, ſuggeſted to him, on ſome oc- 
caſions, chimerical ſyſtems of policy, little ſuitable to 
the genius of the age, and his enterpriſing ſpirit en- 

aged him in — vaſt and ſplendid, but beyond 
2 utmoſt power to execute. All the contemporary 


writers, to whatever faction they belong, mention him * 
with an admiration which nothing could have excited * 
but the greateſt ſuperiority of penetration and abi- Lin 
lities. re 

The precipitate retreat of the congregation increaſed * 
to ſuch a degree the terror and confuſion which had ] 


| Jeized them at Edinburgh, that, before they reached g. 


Stirling, their army dwindled to an inconſiderable BY mig 
number. The ſpirit of Knox, however, ſtill remained pra 
undaunted and erect, and having mounted the pulpit, * 
he addreſſed, to his deſponding hearers an exhortation ton 
which wonderfully animated and revived them. The bee 
heads of this diſcourſe are inſerted in his hiſtory +, cur. 
and afford a ſtriking example of the boldneſs and free- WM kind 
dom of reproof aſſumed by the firſt reformers, as well I jan; 
as a ſpecimen of his own ſkill in chooſing the topics IM » 4 


moſt fitted to influence and rouſe his audience. titlec 
A meeting of the leaders being called, to conſider WM Scott. 
what courſe they ſhould hold, now that their own re- Nun 


ſources were all exhauſted, and their deſtruction ap- mine 
peared to be unavoidable without foreign aid, they WM the c 
turned their eyes once more to England, and reſolved hörte 
to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth towards finiſhing W eſtab. 
an enterpriſe, in which they had ſo _— experienced ¶ great 
their own weakneſs, and the ſtrength of their adver- He 
ſaries. Maitland, as the moſt able negociator of the I both 
party was employed, in this embaſſy. In his abſence, WE ri 
and during the inactive ſeaſon of the year, it was agreed 
to diſmiſs their followers, worn out by the fatigucs 0! 


17 Knox, 193. 
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2 campaign which had fo far exceeded the time of ſer- 
vice. But, in order to preſerve the counties moſt de- 
yoted to their intereſt, the prior of St. Andrews, 
with part of the leaders, retired into Fife. The duke 
of Chatelherault, with the reſt, fixed his reſidence at 
Hamilton. There was little need: of Maitland's addreſs 
or eloquence to induce Elizabeth to take his country 
under har 133 She obſerved the prevalence of 
the French counſels, and the progreſs of their arms 
in Scotland, with great concern; and as ſhe well fore- 
law the dangerous tendency of their ſchemes in that 
kingdom, ſhe had already come to a reſolution with 
regard to the part ſhe herſelf would act, if their power 
there ſhould grow ſtill more formidable. 

In order to give the queen and her privy council 
a full and diſtinct view of any important matter which 
might come before them, it ſeems to have been the 
ractice of Elizabeth's miniſters to prepare memorials, 
in which they clearly ſtated the * under delibera- 
tion, laid down the grounds of the conduct which they 
held to be moſt reaſonable, and propofed a method for 
carrying their plan into execution. Tao apers of this 
kind, written by Sir William Cecil with his own 
hand, ſtill remain, which were ſubmitted by the queen 
to the deliberation of her privy council, they are en- 
titled, & A ſhort diſcuſſion of the weighty matter of 
S:otland,” and do honour to the induſtry and penetra- 
tion of that great miniſter, The motives which deter- 
mined the queen to eſpouſe ſo warmly the defence of 
the congregation are repreſented with perſpicuity and 
force; and the conſequences of ſuffering the French to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in Scotland, are predicted with 
great accuracy and diſcernment“. EG, 

He lays it down as a principle, agreeable to the laws 
both of God and of nature, that every ſociety hath a 
right to defend itſelf, not only from preſent dangers, 
but from ſuch as may probably enſue, to which he adds 
bat nature and reaſon teach every prince to defen 


* Burn, vol. iii. * 283. Keith, Append. 24. 
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himſelf by the ſame means which his adverſaries em- 
ploy to diſtreſs him. Upon theſe grounds he eſtabliſhes 
the right of England to interpoſe in the affairs of 
Scotland, and to prevent the conqueſt of that king- 
dom, at which the French openly aimed. The French, 
he obſerves, are the ancient and implacable enemies 
of England. Hoſtilities had ſubſiſted between the two 
nations for many centuries. No treaty of peace into 
which they entered had ever been cordial or ſincere, 
No good effect was therefore to be expected from the 
peace lately agreed upon, which, being extorted by 

reſent neceſſity, would be negligently obſerved, and 
— on the ſlighteſt pretences. In a very ſhort 
time France would recover its former opulence; and, 
though now drained of men and money by a tedious 
and unſucceſsful war, it would quickly be in a condi- 
tion for acting, and the reſtleſs and martial genius of 
the people would render action neceſſary. The princes 
of Lorrain, who at that time had the entire direction 
of French affairs, were animated with the moſt virulent 
hatred againſt the Engliſh nation. They openly called 
in queſtion the legitimacy of the queen's birth, and by 
advancing the title and pretenſions of their niece the 
queen of Scotland, ſtudied to deprive Elizabeth of 
her crown. With this view, they had laboured to ex- 
clude the Engliſh from the treaty of Chateau en Cam- 
breſis, and endeavoured to conclude a ſeparate peace 
with Spain. They had perſuaded Henry it, to permit 
his daughter-in-law to aſſume the title and arms of 

ueen of England; and even ſince the concluſion of 
the peace, they had ſolicited at Rome, and obtained a 
bull, declaring Elizabeth's birth to be illegitimate, 
Though the wiſdom and moderation of the Conſtable 
Montmorency had for ſome time checked their carer, 
vet theſe reſtraints being now removed by the death 
of Henry II. and the ditgrace of his miniſter, the ut- 
moſt exceſſes of violence were to be dreaded from 
their furious ambition, armed with ſovereign power. 
Scotland is the quarter whence they can attack Engl 
with moſt advantage. A war upon the borders ot th: 
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country expoſes France to no danger, but one unſuc- 
ceſsful action there may hazard the crown, and over- 
turn the government, of England.. In political con- 
duct, it is childiſh to wait till the deſigns of an enemy 
be ripe for execution. The Scottiſh nobles, after their 
utmoſt efforts, have been obliged to quit the field; 
and far from expelling the invaders of their liberties, 
they behold the French power daily increaſing, and muſt 
at laſt ceaſe from ſtruggling any longer in a conteſt ſo un- 
equal. The invading of England will immediately fol- 
low the reduction of the Scottiſh malecontents, by the 
abandoning of whom to the mercy of the French, 
Elizabeth will open a way for her enemies into the 
heart of her own kingdom, and expoſe it to the cala- 
mities of war, and the danger of conqueſt. Nothing 
therefore remained but to meet the enemy while yet at 
a diſtance from England, and by ſupporting the con- 
gregation with a powerful army, to render Scotland 
the theatre of the war, to cruſh the deſigns of the 
princes of Lorrain in their infancy, and, by ſuch an 
early and unexpected effort, to expel the French out 
of Britain, before their power had time to take root 
and grow up to any formidable height. But as the 
matter was of as much importance as any which could 
fall under the conſideration of an Engliſh monarch, 
wiſdom and mature counſel were neceſlary, in the firſt 
place, and afterwards vigour and expedition in con- 
duct; the danger was urgent, and, by loſing a ſingle 
moment, might become unavoidable “. 

Theſe arguments produced their full effect upon 
Elizabeth, who was jealous, in an extreme degree, of 
every pretender to her crown, and no lels anxious to 
* the tranquillity and happineſs of her ſubjects. 

rom theſe motives ſhe had ated, in granting the con- 
gregation an early ſupply of money; and from the 

* The arguments which the Scots employed, in 
order to obtain Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, are urged with 
=_ force in a paper of Maitland's. Sce Append. 
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ſame principles ſhe determined, in their preſent exi- 
gency, to afford them more effectual aid. One of 
Maitland's attendants was inſtantly deſpatched into 
Scotland with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of her protec- 
tion, and the lords of the congregation were deſired 
to fend commiſſioners into England to conclude a 
treaty, and to ſettle the operations of the campaign 
with the duke of Norfolk+. | 

Mean while, the queen regent, from whom no mo- 
tion of the congregation could Jong be concealed, 
dreaded the ſucceſs of this negotiation with the court 
of England, and foreſaw how little ſhe would be able 
to reſiſt the united efforts of the two kingdoms. For 


= this reaſon ſhe determined, if poſſible, to get the ſtart 


of Elizabeth; and by venturing, notwithſtanding the 
inclemency of the winter ſeaſon, to attack the male- 
contents in their preſent diſperſed and helpleſs ſitua- 
tion, ſhe hoped to put an end to the war before the 
arrival of their Engliſh allies. 

A conſiderable body of her French forces, who 
were augmented ahout this time by the arrival of the 
Count de Martigues with a thouſand veteran foot and 
fome cavalry, were commanded to march to Stirling. 
Having there croſſed the Forth, they proceeded along 
the coaft of Fife, deſtroying and plundering, with 
exceſſive outrage, the houſes and lands of thoſe whom 
they deemed their enemies, Fife was the moſt popu- 
lous and powerful county in the kingdom, and moſt 
devoted to the congregation, who had hitherto drawn 
from thence the moſt confiderable ſupplies, both of 
men and proviſions; and therefore beſides puniſhing 
the diſaffection of the inhabitants, by pillaging the 
country, the French propoſed to ſeize and fortify St. 
Andrews, and to leave in it a garriſon ſufficient to 

bridle the mutinous fpirit of the province, and ta 
keep poſſeſſion of a port ſituated on the mai 
OCEAN. | 

But on this occaſion, the prior of St. Andrews, 
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lord Ruthven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of 
the moſt active leaders of the congregation, performed, 
by their bravery and good conduct, a ſervice of the 
utmoſt importance to their party. Having aſſembled 
ſix hundred horſe, they infeſted the French with con- 
tinual incurſions, beat up their quarters, intercepted _ 
their convoys of proviſions, cut off their ſtraggling 
parties, and fo haraſſed them with perpetual alarms, 
that they prevented them for more than three weeks 
from advancing *. 

At laſt the prior, with his feeble party, was con- 
ſtrained to retire, and the French ſet out from Kirk- 
aldy, and began to move along the coaſt towards St. 
Andrews. They had advanced but a few miles, when, 
from an eminence, they deſcried a powerful fleet 
ſteering its courſe up the frith of Forth. As they 
knew that the marquis D'Elbeuf was at that time pre- 
paring to ſail to Scotland with a numerous army, they 

aſtily concluded that theſe ſhips belonged to him, 
and gave way to the moſt immoderate tranſports of 
ys on the proſpect of this long- expected ſuccour, 
Their great guns were already fired to welcome their 
friends, and to ſpread the tidings and terror of their 
arrival among their enemies, when a ſmall boat from 
the oppoſite coaſt landed, and blaſted their premature 
and ſhort-lived triumph, by informing them, that it 
was the fleet of England which was in ſight, intended 
for the aid of the congregation, and was ſoon to be 
tollowed by a formidable land army +. 

Throughout her whole reign Elizabeth was cautious, 
but deciſive ; and by her promptitude in executing her 
reſolutions, joined to the deliberation with which ſhe 
formed them, her adminiſtration became remarkable, 
no leſs for its vigour, than for its wiſdom. No ſooner 
did ſhe determine to afford her protection to the lords 
of the congregation, than they experienced the activity, 
as well as the extent of her power. The ſeaſon of the 
year would not permit her land army to take the field; 
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but leſt the French ſhould, in the mean time, receive 
new reinforcements, ſhe inſtantly ordered a ſtrong 
ſquadron to cruize in the frith of Forth. She ſeems, 
by her inſtructions to Winter her admiral, to have 
been defirous of preſerving the appearances of friend- 
ſhip towards the French *. But theſe were only ap- 
— if any French fleet ſhould attempt to land, 
ie was commanded to prevent it, by every act of 
hoſtility and violence. It was the ſight of this ſqua- 
dron which occafioned at firſt ſo much joy among the 
French, but which ſoon infpired them with ſuch terror, 
as ſaved Fife from the effects of their vengeance. Ap- 
prehenſive of being cut off from their companions on 
the oppoſite ſhore, they retreated towards Stirling with 
the utmoſt precipitation, and in a dreadful feafon, and 
through roads almoſt impaſſable, arrived at Leith, 
haraſſed and exhauſted with fatigue f. 

The Engliſh fleet caſt anchor in the road of Leith, 
and continuing in that ſtation till the concluſion ot 
peace, both prevented the garriſon of Leith from re- 
ceiving ſuccours of any kind, and conſiderably facili- 
tated the operations of their own forces by land. 

Soon after the arrival of the Engliſh ſquadron, the 
commiſſioners of the congregation repaired to Berwick, 
and concluded with the duke of Nortolk a treaty, 
the bond of that union with Elizabeth which was of 
ſo great advantage to the cauſe. To give a check to 
the dangerous and rapid progreſs of the French arms 
in Scotland, was the profeſſed defign of the contracting 
parties. In order to this, the Scots engaged never to 
ſuffer any cloſer union of their country with France; 
and to defend themſelves to the uttermoſt againſt all 
attempts of conqueſt. And for their aſſiſtance Eliza- 
beth promiſed to employ in Scotland a powerful army, 
which the Scots undertook to join with all their forces; 
no place in Scotland was to remain in the hands of the 
Engliſh; whatever ſhould be taken from the enemy 
was either to be razed, or kept by the Scots, at the!r 


* Keith, Append. 45. + Knox, 203- 
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choice; if any invaſion ſhould be made upon England, 
the Scots were obliged to aſſiſt Elizabeth with part of 
their forces; and to aſcertain their faithful obſervance 
of the treaty, they bound themſelves to deliver hoſta - 
ges to Elizabeth before the march of her army into 
Scotland; in concluſion, the Scots made many proteſta- 
tions of obedience and loyalty towards their own queen, 
in every thing not inconſiſtent with their religion, and 
the liberties of their country *. 

The Engliſh army, conſiſting of fix thouſand foot 
and two thouſand horſe, under the command of lord 
Gray of Wilton, entered Scotland early in the ſpring. 
The members of the congregation aſſembled from all 
parts of the kingdom to meet their new allies; and 
having joined them, with great multitudes of their fol- 
lowers, they advanced together towards Leith. The 
French were little able to keep the field againſt an ene- 
my ſo much ſuperior in number. A ſtrong body of 
troops, deflined for their relief, had lately been ſcat- 
tered by a violent ſtorm, and had either periſhed on 
the coaſt of France, or with difficulty had recovered 
the ports of that kingdom ff. But they hoped to be 
able to defend Leith till the princes of Lorrain ſhould 
make good the magnificent promiſes of aſſiſtance with 
which they daily fed them, or till ſcarcity of proviſions 
hould conſtrain the Engliſh to retire into Sos own 
country. In order to haſten this latter event, they did 
not neglect the uſual, though barbarous precaution, 
tor diſtreſſing an invading enemy, by burning and 
laying waſte all the adjacent country f. The zeal, 
however, of the nation fruſtrated their intentions; 
eager to contribute towards removing their oppreſſors, 
tie people produced their hidden flores to ſupport 
their friends; the neighbouring countries ſupplied every 
ting neceſſary ; and far from wanting ſubſiſtence, the 
Engliſh found in their camp all forts of proviſions at 


— 
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a cheaper rate than had for ſome time been known in 
that part of the kingdom 8. 


On the approach of the Engliſh army, the queen re- 
gent retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh. Her health 
was now in a declining ſtate, and her mind broken and 
depreſſed by the misfortunes of her adminiſtration. To 
avoid the danger and fatigue of a ſiege, ſhe committed 
| herſelf to the protection of lord Erſkine. This noble- 
man ſtill preſerved his neutrality, and by his integrity, 
and love of his country, merited equally the eſteem of 
both parties. He received the queen herſelf with the 
. honour and reſpect, but took care to admit no 
m retinue as might endanger his command of the 
caſtle . 

A few days after they arrived in Scotland, the Eng- 
liſh inveſted Leith. The garriſon ſhut up within the 
rown was almoſt half as numerous as the army which 
ſat down before it, and by an obſtinate defence pro- 
tracted the ſiege to a great length. The circumſtances 
of this ſiege, related by n hiſtorians, men 
without knowledge or experience in the art of war, are 
often obſcure and imperfect, and at this diſtance of time 
are not conſiderable enough to be entertaining. 


At firſt the French endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion 


of the Hawk Hill, a riſing ground not far diſtant from 
the town, but were beat from it with great ſlaughter, 
chiefly by the furious attack of the Scottiſh cavalry, 
Within a few days the French had their full revenge; 
having ſallied out with a ſtrong body, they entered the 
_ Engliſh trenches, broke their tro nailed part of their 
cannon, and killed at leaſt double the number themſelves 
had loſt in the former ſkirmiſh, Nor were the Engliſi 
more fortunate in an attempt which they made to take 
the place by aſſault; they were met with equal courage, 
and repulſed with — 2 loſs. From the detail 
of theſe circumſtances by the writers of that age, 1t 
eaſy to obſerve the different characters of the French 


J Knox, 225. : 
[ Forbes's Collect. vol. i. 503. Keith, 122. 
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and Engliſh troops. The former, trained to war under 
the active reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. defended 
themſelves not only with the bravery but with the f&ill 
of veterans. The latter, who had been more accuſtom- 
ed to peace, fill preſerved the intrepid and deſperate 
yalour peculiar to the nation, but diſcovered few marks 
of military genius, or of experience in the practice of 
var. Every misfortune or difappointment during the 
ſiege muſt be imputed to maniteft errors in conduct. 
The ſueceſs of the beſieged in their fally was owing en- 
tirely to the Tecurity and negligence of the Engliſh; 
many of their officers were abſent; their foldiers had 
left their ſtations ; and the trenches were almoſt with- 
out a guard. The ladders, which had been provided 
for the aſſault, wanted a great deal of the neceſſary 
kngth; and the troops employed in that ſervice were 
il ſupported. The trenches were opened at firſt in an 
improper place; and as it was found expedient to change 
the ground, both time and labour were loſt. The + 
weakneſs of their own generals, no leſs than the ſtrength 
of the French garriſon, rendered the progreſs of the 
Englih wonderfully flow. The length, however, of 
the ſiege," and the loſs of part of their magazines by an 
vedental fire; reduced the French to extreme diſtreſs, 
winch the proſpect of relief made thein bear with ad- 
mirahle fortitude. | | 

While the hopes and courage of the French protraQ- 
ed the ſiege ſo far beyond expectation, the Scottiſh male- 
contents were not idle. By new aſſociations and con- 
tderacies, they laboured more perfectiy to unite their 
party. By publicly ratifying the treaty concluded at Ber- 
wick, they endeavoured to render the alliance with Eng- 
and firm and indifloluble. Among the ſubſeribers of 
theſe papers we find the earl of Huntly, and fome others, 
who had not hitherto coricurred with the congregation in 
my of their meafures f. Several of theſe lords, particu- 
arly the earl of Aunty, ftill- adhered to the popift: 
Gurch; but, on this 6-caNon, neither their religious 
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ſentiments, nor their former cautious maxims, were re- 
garded; the torrent of national reſentment and indigna- 
tion againſt the French hurried them on}. 

The queen regent, the inſtrument, rather than the 
cauſe, of involving Scotland in thoſe calamities under 
which it groaned at that time, died during the heat of 
the fiege. No princeſs ever poſſe ſſed qualities more ca- 
pable of rendering her adminiſtration illuſtrious, or her 
__ happy. Of much diſcernment, and no lets ad- 
dreſs; of great intrepidity, and equal prudence; gentle 
and humane, without weakneſs, zealous for her religion, 
without bigotry; a lover of juſtice, without rigour, 
One circumſtance, however, and that too the excels ot 
a virtue, rather than any vice, poiſoned all thete great 
qualities, and rendered her government unfortunate ard 
ber name odious. Devoted to the intereſt of France, 
her native country, and attached to the princes of Lor- 
rain, her brothers, with moſt paſſionate fondneſs; ſhe 
departed, in order to gratiſy them, from every maxini 
which her own wiſdom or humanity would have ap- 
proved. She outlived, in a great meature, that reputz« 
tion and popularity which had fmoothed her way to 
the higheſt ſtation in the kingdom; and many exari- 
ples of falſchood, and ſome of ſeverity, in the latter part 
of her adminiſtration, totally alienated from her the at- 
fections of a people who had once placed in her an un- 


+ The dread of the French power did on many occs- 
ſions ſur mount the zeal which the catholic nobles had 
for their religion, Beſides the preſumpitve evidence for 
this, ariſing from the memorial mentioned by Prrne!, 
Hiſt. of the Reformation, vol. iii. 281. and publiſhed by 
him, p. 278; the inſtructions of Elizabeth to Randolpn 
her agent, put it beyond all doubt, that many zcalons 
papiſts thought the alliance with England to be neccli2- 
ry for preſerving the liberty and independence of ie 
kingdom. Kuth, 158. Huntly himſelf began a corre- 
pondence with Elizabeth's miniſters, before the mar! 
of the Engliſh army into Scotland. Haynes's Sta 
pers, 261, 263. Sec Append. No. III. 
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bounded conſidence. But even by her enemies theſe 
unjuſtifiable actions were imputed to the facility, not 
to the malignity, of her nature; and while they taxed 
ker brothers and French counſellors with raſhneſs and 
cruelty, they ſtill allowed her the praiſe of prudence and 
Jenity*. A few days before her death, ſhe deſired an 
interview with the prior of St. Andrews, the carl of Ar- 
yle, and other chiefs of the congregation. To them 
lamented the fatal iſſue of thole violent councils 
which ſhe had been obliged to follow; and, with the 
candour natural to a generous mind, confeſſed the errors 
of her own adminiſtration, and begged forgiveneſs of 
thoſe to whom they had been hurtfu but at the ſame 
time ſhe warned them, amidit their ſtruggles for liberty 
and the ſhock of arms, not to loſe fight of the loyalty 
and ſubjection which was due to their ſovereign f. The 
remainder of her time ſhe employed in religious medita- 
tions and exerciſes. She even invited the attendance 
of Willox, one of the moſt eminent among the reform- 
ed 2 liſtened to his inſtructions with reverence 
and attention, and prepared for the approach of death 
with a decent fortitude, 

Nothing could now fave the French troops ſhut up in 
Leith, but the immediate concluſion of a peace, or the 
arrival of a powerful army from the continent. The 
princes of Lorrain amuſed their party in Scotland with 
continual expectations of the latter, and had thereby 
kept alive their hopes and their courage; but at laſt, 
the ſituation of France, rather than the terror of the 
Engliſh arms, or the remonſtrances of the Scottiſh male- 
contents, conſtrained them, though with reluctance, to 
turn their thoughts towards pacific councils. The pro- 
teſtants in France were at that time a party formidable 
by their number, and more by the valour and enterpriſ- 
ng genius of their leaders. Francis II. had treated 
them with extreme rigour, and diſcovered, by every 
ſtep he took, a ſettled reſolution to extirpate their reli- 


* Buchan, 324. +Leſly, de Rebus Geſt. Scot. 222. 
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gion, and to ruin thoſe who 2 it. At the pro- 
cct of this danger to themſelves and to their cauſe, 
the proteſtants were alarmed; but not terrified. Ani. 
mated with zeal, and inflamed with reſentment, th 
not. only prepared for their own defence, but . 
by ſome bold action, to anticipate the ſchemes of their 
_ enemies; and, as the princes of Lorrain were eſteemed 
the authors of all the king's violent meaſures, they mark- 
ed them out to be the firſt victims of their indignation, 
Hence, aud not from any diſloyalty to the king, pro- 
ceeded the fawious conſpiracy of Amboiſe; aud though 
the vigilance and good fortune of the princes of Lo- 
rain diſcovered oe diſappointed that deſign, it was eaſy 
to obferve new ſtorms gathering in every province cf 
the kingdom, and ready to burſt out with all the fury 
and outrage of civil war. In this ſituation, the ambr 
tion of the houſe of Lorrain was called off from the 
thoughts of foreign conqueſts, to defend the honour and 
dignity of the French crown, and inſtead of ſending 
rew reinforcements into Scotland, it became neceſſary 
to withdraw the veteran troops already employed in 
that kingdom“. | 

In order to conduct an affair of ſo much importance 
and delicacy, the princes of Lorrain made choice of 
Monluc biſhop of Valence, and of the ſicur de Randan, 
As both theſe, eſpecially the former, were reckoned in- 
terior to no perſons of that age in addreſs and political 
refinement, Ehizabelh oppoſed to them ambaſſadors ot 
equal abilities; Ceci! her prime miniſter, a man perllaps 
of the greateſt capacity who had ever held that office; 
and Wotton dean of Canterbury, grown old in the an 
of negotiating under three ſucceſiiye monarchs. Ile 
intereſts of the French aud Engliſh courts were ſoon a. 
juſted by mien of ſo great dexterity in buſineſs; and 2 
France eaſily conſented to withdrew thoſe forces which 
lad been the chief occaſion of the war, the other pounts 
in dliſpute between that kingdom and Englund were 
matters of tedious or of difficult diſcuſſion, 
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The grievances of the congregation, and their de- 
mands upon their own ſovercigns for redreſs, employed 
longer time, and required to be treated with a more de- 
licate hand. After ſo many open attempts, carried on 
by command of the king and queen, in order to over- 
turn the ancient conſtitution, and to ſuppreſs the reli- 
gion which they had emhraced, the Scottiſh nobles could 
not think themſelves ſecure, without fixing ſome new 
barrier againſt the future encroachments of regal power. 
But the legal ſteps towards accompliſhing this were not 
lo obvious. The French ambaſladors conſidered the 
entering into any treaty with ſubjects, and with rebels, 
as a condeſcenſion untuitable to the dignity of a ſove- 
reign; and their ſcruples on this head might have put 
an end to the treaty, it the impatience of both partics 
tor peace had not ſuggeſted an expedient, which — 
to provide for the ſecurity of the ſubject, without dero- 
gating from the honour of the prince. The Scottiſh no- 
bles agreed, on this occaſion, to paſs from the point of 
right and privilege, and to accept the redrels of their 
prevances as a matter of favour. Whatever additional 
ſecurity their anxiety for perſonal ſafety, or their zeal 
tor public liberty, prompted them to demand, was grants 
ed in the name of Francis and Mary, as acts of their roy- 
al favour and indulgence. And leſt conceſſions of this 
kind ſhould ſeem precarious, and liable to be retracted 
by the ſame power which had made them, the Freach 
anbaſſador agreed to inſert them in the treaty with E- 
lzabeth, and thereby to bind the king and queen invio- 
lably to obſerve them“. 

In relating this tranſaction, contemporary hiftorians 
have confounded the concethons of Francis and Mary 
to their Scottiſh ſubjects, with the rraty between France 
and England, the latter, beſides the ratification of for- 
mer treaties between the two kingdoms, and flipulations 
with regard to the time and manner of removing both 
armies out of Scotland, contained an article to which, 
« the ſource of many important events, we ſhall often 
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have occaſion to refer. The right of Elizabeth to her 
crown is thereby acknowiedged in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
and Francs aud Mary folcmnly engage neither to al- 
{ume the title, nor to bear the arms ot king and queen 
of England in any time to come}. 

- Hononrahle as this article was for Elizabeth herſelt, 
the conditions ſhe obtained for her allics the Scots were 
no leis advantageous to them. Mouluc and Randan 
conſented, in the name of Francis aud Mary, Hat the 


French forces in Scotland ſhould inſtantly be ſent back co 
ts their own country, and no forcigu troops he kereaſter du 
witroduced into the kingdom without the kuowledue fer 
and conſent of parliament; that the fortificatious of ev 
Leith and Dunbar ſnould immediately be razed, and no po 
new fort be erected without the permiſſion of parlia- de 
ment: that a parliament ſhould be held on the firit day hy 
of Auguſt, and that aſſembly be deemed as valid in al wt 
reſpects as if it had been called by the expreſs command- to 
ment of the king and queen; that, conturinable to tlic tog 
ancient laws and cuſtoms of the country, the king and An 
queen ſhould not declare war or conclude peace with! wh 
the concurrence of parliament; that during the queen's me 
abſence, the adminiſtration of government fould be t- u 
ed in a council of twelve perions, to be choſen out vi mu 
twenty four named by parliament, ſeven of which can iir 
cil to be clected by the queen, and five hy the partiz- Riel 
ment; that hereafter the king and queen ſhould not ad- d. 
vance ſoreigners to places of truſt or dignity in the Kug- gal 
dom, nor confer the offices of treaſurer or comptroller e? the 
the revenues, upon any eccleſiaſtic; that an act of ob- 
vion, abolhing the guilt and memory of all offen; W mie 


committed ſince the ſixth of March one thouſand fle mot 
hundred and fifty- eight, ſhould be paſſed in the enſuung 4 
parliament, and * ratiſied by the king and queen; thet e 
the king and queen ſhould not, under the colour ut p/- y 
niſhing any violation of their authority during tha pe- tow; 
riod, ſeck to deprive any of their ſubjects of the offt, WM mon 
benefices, or eſtates which they now held; that tag WY cal | 
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drels due to churchmen, for the injuries which they had 
ſuſtained during the late inſurrections, ſhould be leit en- 
tirely to the cognizance of parliament. With regard 
to religious controverſies, the ambaſſadors declared that 
they would not preſume to decide, but permitted the 
parliament, at their firſt meeting, to examine the points 
in difference, and to repreſent their ſenſe of them to the 
king and queen *, ; 

To ſuch a memorable period did the lords of the 
congregation, by their courage and perſeverance, con- 
duct an enterprize which at tirft promiſed a very dif- 
ferent iſſue. From beginnings extremely feeble, and 
even contemptible, the party grew by degrees to great 
power; and being favoured by many fortunate inci- 
dents, baffled all the efforts of their own queen, aided 
by the forces of a more conſiderable kingdom. The 
whole ſovereign authority was transferred by this trea- 
tr into the hand of the congregation; that limited pre- 
rogativc, which the crown had hitherto poſſeſſed, was 
umoſt entirely annihilated; and ariftocratical power, 
which always predominated in the Scottiſh govern. 
ment, became ſupreme and mrontrolable. By this trta- 
ty too the influence of France, which had long been of 
much weight in the affairs of Scotland, was greatly di- 
nüniſued; and not only were the prefent eneroach- 
ments of that ambitious ally reſtrained, but, by con- 
lederating with England, protection was provitled a- 
gainſt any future attempt from the fame quarter. At 
the ſame time, the controverſies in religion being letr 
to the conſideration of parhament, the proteſtants 
might reckon upon obtaining whatever decifion vgs 
noft favourable to the opinians which they profeſſed. 

A tew days after the concluſion of the treaty, both 
the French and Engliſh armies quitted Scotland. 

The eyes of every man in that kingdom were turned 
towards the approaching parliament, A meeting, ſum- 
moned in a manner fo extraordinary, at ſuch a criti- 
cal juncture, and to deliberate upon matters of to 
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much conſequence, was expected with the utmoſt 
anxiety. 

A Scottiſh parliament, ſuitable to the ariſtocratical 
genius of the government, was properly an aſſembly 
of the nobles. It was compoſed of biſhops, abbots, ba- 
rons, and a few commiſſioners of boroughs, who met 
all together in one houſe. The leſſer barons, though 
— ed of a right to be preſent, either in perſon or 

y their repreſentatives, ſeldom exerciſed it. The ex- 
pence of attending, according to the faſhion of the 
times, with a numerous train of vaſſals and dependents; 
the inattention of the nation to the regular details of 
government; but above all, the exorbitant authority of 
the greater nobles, who had drawn the whole power 
into their own hands, made this privilege of ſo little 
value, as to be almoſt neglected. It appears from the 
ancient rolls, that during times of tranquillity, few 
commiſſioners of boroughs, aud almoſt none of the 
leſler barons, appeared in parliament. The ordinary 
adminiſtration of government was abandoned, without 
{cruple or jealouſy, to the king and to the nobles. But 
in extraordinary conjunctures, when the ſtruggle for 
liberty was violent, and the ſpirit of oppoſition to the 
crown role to an height, the burgeſles and leſſer barons 
were rouſed from their inactivity, and ſtood forth to 
vindicate the rights of their country. The turbulent 
reign of James III. affords examples in proof of thus 
objervation* The public indignation againſt the rail 
deſigns of that weak and il|-advited prince brought 
into parliament, beſides the nobles and prelates, a con- 
ſiecrable number of the leſſer barons. | 
The ſame cauſes occaſioned the unuſual confluence 
of all orders of men to the parliament, which met on 
the firſt of Auguſt, The univerſal paſſion for liberty, 
civil and religious, which had ſcized the nation, ſuf- 
ſered few pertons to remain unconcerned ſpectators ot 
an aſſembly, whoſe acts were likely to prove deciſive 
with reſpect to both. From all corners of the kingdom 
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flocked in men, eager and determined to aid, with 
their voices in the ſenate, the ſame cauſes which they 
had defended with their ſwords in the field. Beſides a 
full convention of peers, temporal and ſpiritual, there 
appeared the repreſentatives of almoſt all the boroughs, 
and above an hundred barons, who, though of the 
leſſer order, were-gentlemen of the higheſt rank and 
fortune in the nation*, 

The parliament was ready to enter on buſineſs with 
the utmoſt zeal, when a difficulty was ſtarted concern- 
ing the lawfulneſs of the meeting. No commiſſioner 
appeared in the name of the king and queen, and no 


ſignification of their conſent and approbation was yet 


received, Theſe were deemed by many eſſential to 
the very being of a parliament. But, in oppoſition to 
this ſentiment, the expreſs words of the treaty of Edin- 
burgh were urged, by which this aſſembly was declared 
to be as valid, in all reſpects, as if it had been called 
and appointed by the expreſs command of the king 
and queen. As the adherents of the congregation 
greatly outnumbered their adverſaries, the latter opi- 
nion prevailed. Their boldeſt leaders, and thoſe of 
moſt approved zeal, were choſen to be lords of the ar- 
ticles, who formed a committee of ancient uſe, and of 
great importance in the Scottiſh parliamentt. The de- 
iberations of the lords of the articles were carried on 
with the moſt unanimous and active zeal. The act of 
oblivion, the nomination of twenty-four perſons, out 
of whom the council, intruſted with ſupreme authority, 
was to be elected; and every other thing preſeribed by 
the late treaty, or which ſeemed neceſlary to render it 
clicfual, paſſed without diſpute or delay. "The article 


Lat. tt mn 


Keith, 146. 

From an original letter of Hamilton, archbiſhop ot 
dt. Andrews,” it appears, that the lords of articles were 
choſen in the manner afterwards appointed by an act 
of parliament, 1633. Keith, p. 487. Spottilwood ſeems 
o conſider this to have been the common practice. 
It. 149. | 
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of religion employed longer time, and was attended 
with greater difficulty. It was brought into parliament 
by a petition from thoſe who adopted the principles of 
the Reformation. Many doctrines of the popiſh church 
were a contradiction to reaſon, and a diſgrace to reli. 
gion; its diſcipline had become corrupt and oppreſſive; 
and its revenues were both exorbitant and ill-applicd, 
Againſt all theſe, the proteſtants remonſtrated with the 
utmoſt aſperity of ſtyle, which indignation at their ab- 
ſurdity, or experience of their pernicious tendency, 
could inſpire; and encouraged, by the number as well 
as zeal of their friends, to improve ſuch a favourable 
juncture, they aimed the blow at the whole fabric of 
popery; and beſought the parliament to mterpole its 
authority for rectifying theſe multiplied abuſes}, 

Several prelates, zealouſly attached to the ancient 
ſuperſtition, were preſent in this parliament. But dur- 
ing theſe vigorous proceedings of the proteſtants, they 
ſtood confounded and at a gaze; and perſevered in a 
ſilence which was fatal to their cauſe. They conſider- 
ed it impoſſible to reſiſt or divert that torrent of reli- 
gious zeal, which was ſtill in its full ſtrength; they 
dreaded that their oppoſition would irritate their ad- 
verſaries, and excite them to new acts of violence: 
they hoped that the king and queen would ſoon be at 
leiſure to put a ſtop to the career of their inlolent ſub- 
jects, and that, after the rage and havoc of the preſet 
ſtorm, the former tranquillity and order would be re- 
ſtored to the church and kingdom. They were willing, 
perhaps, to ſacrifice the doctrine, and even the power 
of the church, in order to enſure the ſafety of their 
own perſons, and to preſerve the poſſeſſion of thoſe re- 
venues which were {till in their hands. From what- 
ever motives they acted, their ſilence, which was im. 
puted to the conſciouſneſs of a bad cauſe, afforded 
matter of great triumph to the proteſtants, and en- 
couraged them to proceed with more boldneſs and al- 
crity®, 
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The parliament did not think it enough to condemn 
thoſe doctrines mentioned in the petition of the pro- 
teſtants; they moreover gave the Enction of their ap- 
robation to a Confeſſion of Faith, preſented to them 
by the reformed teachers*; and compoſed, as might be 
expected from ſuch a performance at that juncture, on 
urpole to __ the abſurd tenets and practices of the 
Rowiſh church. By another act, the juriſdiction of the 
ecclefiaſtical courts was aboliſhed, and the cauſes which 
formerly came under their cognizance were transferred 
to the deciſion of civil judges}. By a third ſtatute, the 
exerciſe of religious worſhip, according to the rites of 
the Romiſh church, was prohibited. The manner in 
which the parliament enforced the obſervation of this 
law diſcovers the zeal of that aſſembly; the firſt tranſ- 
greſſion ſubjeRed the offender to the forfeiture of his 
goods, and to a corporal puniſhment, at the diſcretion 
of the judge; baniſhment was the penalty of a ſecond 
violation of the law; and a third act of diſobedience 
was declared to be capital t. Such ſtrangers were men 
at that time to the ſpirit of toleration, and to the laws 
* humanity; and with ſuch indecent haſte did the 
very perſons who had juſt eſcaped the rigour of ec- 
clefiaſtical tyranny proceed to imitate thols examples 
ot ſeverity of which they themſelves had ſo juitly 
complained, 
The vigorous zeal of the parliament overturned in a 
iew days the ancient ſyſtem of religion which had been 
eſtabliſhed fo many ages. In reforming the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the church, the nobles kept pace with 
the ardour and expectations even of Knox himſelf. 
but their proceedings, with reſpect to theſe, were not 
more rapid and impetuous, than they were flow and 
latory, when they entered on the conſideration of ec- 
cleliaſtical revenues. Among the lay members, ſome 
were already enriched with the ſpoils of the church, 
and others devoured in expectation the wealthy bene- 
ders which ſtill remained untouched. The alteration 
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in religion had afforded many of the dignified eccle. 
ſiaftics themſelves an —— of gratifying their 
avarice or ambition. The demolition of the monaſ- 
teries having ſet the monks at liberty from their con- 
ſinement, they inſtantly diſperſed all over the kingdom, 
and commonly betook themſelves to ſome ſecular en- 
joyment. The abbot, if he had been fo fortunate as 
to embrace the principles of the Reformation from con- 
viction, or ſo cunning as to eſpouſe them out of policy, 
ſeized the whole revenues of the fraternity, and, ex- 
cept what he allowed for the ſubliſtence of a few ſuper- 
annuated monks*, applied them entirely to his own 
uſe. The propoſal made by the reformed teachers, for 
applying thefe revenues towards the maintenance of 
miniſters, the education of youth, and the ſupport of 
the poor, was equally dreaded by all theſe orders of 
men. They oppoſed it with the utmoſt warmth, and 
by their numbers and authority eaſily prevailed on the 
parliament to give no ear to ſuch a diſagreeable de- 
mandf. Zealous as the firſt reformers were, and ani- 
mated with a ſpirit ſuperior to the low conſiderations 
of intereſt, they beheld theſe early ſymptoms of ſelfiſh- 
nefs and avarice among their adherents with indigna- 
tion; and we frad-Knox expreſſing the utmoſt ſenſibi- 
lity of that contempt with which they were treated by 
many from whom he expected a more generous con- 
cern for the ſucceſs of religion and the — of its 
miniſters t. | 

A difficulty hath been ſtarted with regard to the 
acts of this parliament concerning religion. This dif- 
ſiculty, frivolous in itſelf, and at this diſtance of time 
of no importance, is founded on the words of the treaty 
of Edinburgh. By that, the parliament was permatted 
to take into review the ſtate of religion, and to ſignily 
their ſentiments of it to the king and =: But, 
inſtead of preſenting their deſires to their fovercigns in 
the humble form of a ſupplication or addreſs, the par- 


Keith, 496. Append. 190, 191. 
+: See Append. No: IV. Knox, 230, 256. 
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liament converted them into ſo many acts, which, al- 
though they never received the royal aſſent, obtained, 
all over the kingdom, the weight and authority of 
laws. In compliance with their injunctions, the eſtab- 
lihed ſyſtem of religion was every where overthrown, 
and that recommended by the reformers introduced in 
its place. The partiality and zeal of the people over- 
looked or ſupplied any defect in the form of theſe acts 
of parliament, and rendered the obſervance of them 
more univerſal than ever had been yielded to the ſta- 
tutes of the moſt regular or conſtitutional aſſembly. 
By theſe proceedings it muſt, however, be confeſſed 
that the parliament, or rather the nation, violated the 
laſt article in the treaty of Edinburgh, and even ex- 
ceded the powers competent to ſubjects. But when 
once men have been accuſtomed to break through the 
common boundaries of ſubjection, and their minds are 
inflamed with the paſſions which civil war inſpires, it 
is mere pedantry or ignorance to meaſure their conduct 
by thoſe rules which can be applied _ where govern- 
ment is in a ſtate of order and tranquillity. A nation, 
when obliged to employ ſuch extraordinary efforts in 
deience of its liberties, avails itſelf of every thing which 
can promote this great end; and the neceſſity of the 
caſe, and the importance of the object, juſtify any de- 
parture from the common and eſtabliſhed forms of the 
conſütution. 

In conſequence of the treaty of Edinburgh, as well as 
by the ordinary forms 67 bulineſs, it became neceſſary 
to lay the proceedings of parliament before the kin 
and queen. For this purpoſe, fir James Sandiland of 
Calder lord St. John was appointed to repair to the 
court of France. After holding a courſe ſo irregular, 
e leaders of the congregation had no reaſon to flatter 
temſelves that Francis and Mary would ever approve 
their conduct, or confirm it by their royal aſſent. The 
reception of their ambaſſador was no other than they 
night have expected. Ile was treated by the king 
and queen with the utmoſt coldneſs, and diſmiſſed with- 
I es the ratification of che parkameut's pro- 
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* From the princes of Lorrain, and their par. 
tiſans, he endured all the ſcorn and infuit which it was 
natural for them to pour upon the party he repre- 
ſented“. 

Though the earls of Morton, Glencairn, and Mait- 
land of Lethington, the ambaſſadors of the parliament 
to Elizabeth, their protectreſs, met with a very dit- 
ferent reception, they were not more ſuccelsful in one 
part of the negotiation entruſted to their care. The 
Scots, fenſible of the fecurity which they derived from 
their union with England, were deſirous of rendering 
it indiffoluble. With this view they empowered the 
eminent leaders of their party to teſtify to Elrzabeth 
their gratitude for that ſcatonable and eflectual aid 
which ſhe had afferded them, and at the ſame time to 
| beleech her to render the friendſhip hetween the na- 
tions perpetual, by condeſcending to marry the earl oi 
Arran, who, though a ſubject, was nearly allied to the 
royal family of Scotland, aud, after Mary, the un- 
doubted heir to the crown. | 

To the former part of this commiſſion Elizabeth 
liſtened with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and encouraged 
the Scots, in any future exigency, to hope for the con- 
tinuance of her good offices; with regard to the latter, 
ſhe diſcovered thoſe ſentiments to which ſhe adhered 
throughout her whole reign. Averſe from marriage, 
as ſome maintain through choice, but more probably 
out of policy, that ambitious princeis would never ad- 
mit any partner to the throne; but delighted with the 
entire and uncontrolled exercite of power, the facri- 
ficed to the enjoyment of that the hopes of tran!- 
mitting her crown to lier own poſterity. The mar- 
riage with the earl of Arran could not be attended 
with any ſuch extraordinary advantage as to fhaxe this 
reſolution; ſhe declined it therefore, but with many 
expreſſions of good-wi!ll towards the Scottiſh naticn, 
and of reſpect for Arran himiet +. 
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Towards the concluſion of this year, diftinguiſhed 
by ſo many remarkable events, there happened one of 

eat importance. On the fourth of December died 
— II. a prince of a feehle conſtitution, and of a 
mean underſtanding. As he did not leave any iſſue by 
the queen, no incident could have been more fortunate 
to thoſe who, — the late commotions in Scotland, 
had taken part with the congregation. Mary, by the 
charms of her beauty, had acquired an entire aſcendant 
over her huſband; and as ſhe transferred all her in- 


ſluence to her uncles, the princes of Lorrain, Francis 


followed them implicitly in whatever track they were 
pleaſed to lead him. The power of France, under ſuch 
direction, alarmed the Scottiſh malecontents with ap- 
prehenſions of danger, no leis formidable than well 
tounded, The inteſtine diforders which raged in France, 
and the ſcaſonable interpoſition of England in behalf 
of the congregation, had hitherto prevented the princes 
of Lorrain from carrying their —ͤ— upon Scotland 
into execution. But under their vigorous and fortified 
adminiſtration, it was impoſſible that the commotions 
in France could be of long continuance, and many 
things might fall in to divert Elizabeth's attention, for 
the —— from the affairs of Scotland. In either of 
theſe events, the Scots would ſtand expoſed to all the 
vengeance which the reſentment of the French court 
could inflict. The blow, however long ſuſpended, was 
unavoidable, and muſt fall at laſt with redoubled weight. 
From this proſpect and expectation of danger, the Scots 
were delivered by the death of Francis; the ancient 
confedtracy of the two kingdoms had already been 
broken, and by this event the only bond of union which 
remained was diſſolved. Catherine of Medicis, who, 
during the minority of Charles IX. her ſecond fon, 
engroſſed the entire direction of the French councils, 
was far from any thoughts of vindicating the Scottiſh 
queen's authority, Catherine and Mary had been ri- 
vals in power during the reign of Francis I. and had 
contended for the government of that weak and un- 
experienced prince; but 2 the charms of the wife 
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eaſily triumphed over the authority of the mother, Ca- 
therine could never forgive ſuch a diſappointment in 
her favourite paſſion, and beheld now, with ſecret plea- 
ſure, the difficult. and perplexing ſcene on which her 
daughter-in-law was about to enter. Mary, overwhelm- 
ed with all the forrow which fo fad a reverſe of fortune 
could occaſion; lighted by the queen mother+; and 
forſaken by the tribe of courtiers, who appear only in 
the ſunſhine of proſperity, retired to Rheims, and there 
in ſolitude indulged her grief, or hid her indignation, 
Even the princes of Lorrain were obliged to contract 
their views; to turn them from foreign to domeſtic ob- 
jects; and, inſtead of forming vaſt projects with regard 
to Britain, they found it neceſſary to think of acquiring 
and eſtabliſhing an intereſt with the new adminiſtra- 
tion, 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the emotions of joy which, 
on all theſe accounts, the death of the French mo- 
narch excited among the Scots. They regarded it as 
the only event which could give firmneis and ſtability 
to that ſyſtem of religion and government which was 
now introduced: and it is no wonder contemporary 
hiſtorians ſhould aſcribe it to the immediate care of 
Providence, which, by unforeſeen expedients, can ſe- 
cure the peace and happineſs of kingdoms, in thole 
ſituations where human prudence and invention would 
utterly deſpair t. 

About this time the proteſtant church of Scotland 
began to aſſume a regular form. Its principles had 
obtained the ſanction of public authority, and ſome 
fixed external policy became neceſſary for the govern- 
ment and preſervation of the infant ſocicty. The model 
introduced by the reformers diftered extremely trom 
that which had been long eſtabliſhed The motives 
which induced them to depart fo tar from the ancicut 
ſyſtem deſerve to be explained. 

As the vices of the clergy, had, at firſt, excited the 
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indignation of mankind, and rouſed that ſpirit of in- 
quiry, which proved fatal to the whole popiſh iy ſtem: 
and, as this diſguſt at the vices of ecclefiallics was ſoon 
transferred to their perſons, and ſluſfting from them, by 
no violent tranſition ſettled at laſt on the offices —— 

they enjoyed; the effects of the Reformation would 
naturally have extended not only to the doctrine, but 
to the government in the popiſh church, and the 
{ame ſpirit which aboliſhed the former would have 
overturned the latter. But, in Germany, England, 
and the northern kingdoms, its operations were checked 
by the power and policy of their princes; and the 
ancient epiſcopal juriſdiction, under a few limitations, 
was ſtill continued in thoſe churches, The epiſcopal 
hierarchy appears to be more conformable to the prac- 
tice of the church, ſince Chriſtianity became the eſta- 
hliſhed religion of the Roman empire. The eccleſi- 
aftical government was, at that time, plainly copicd 
trom the civil; the ſirit not only borrowed its form, 
but derived its authority from the latter; and the 
dioceſes and juriidictions of patriarchs, archbiſhops, 
and biſhops, correſponded with the diviſion and con- 
{litution of the empire. In Switzerland, and the Low- 
countries, the nature of the government allowing full 
cope to the genius of the Reformation, all pre-emi- 
rence of order in the church was defiroyed, and an 
cquality eftabliſhed more ſuitable to the ſpirit of repub- 
hean policy. The ſituation of the primitive church 
ſuggeſted the idea, and furniſhed the model of the 
latter fyflem, which has ſince been called Prbyterian. 
The firſt Chriſtians, oppreſſed by continual pertiecutions, 
and obliged to hold their religious aſſeinblics by ſtealth 

and in corners, were contented with a torn: of govern- 
ment extremely fimple. The inſiuence of religion con- 
curred with the ſenſe of danger, in extinguiſhing a- 
mong them the ſpirit of ambition, and in preſerving a 
parity of rank, the effect of their ſufferings, and the 

aule of- many of their virtues. Calvin, whole deciſious 

vere received among the proteſtants of that age wit! 
eredible ſubmiſſion, was the patron and reſtorer 0; 
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this ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical policy. The church of 
Geneva, formed under his eye and by his direction, waz 
deemed the moſt perfect model of this government; and 
Knox, who during his reſidence in that city, had ſtudicd 
and admired it, warmly recommended it to the imita- 
tion of his countrymen. 


Among the Scottiſh nobility, ſome hated the perſons, 


and others coveted the wealth of the dignified clergy; 
and by.aboliſhing that order of men, the former in4ul. 
ged their reſentment, and the latter hoped to gratity 
their avarice. The people, infſamed with the mot 
violent averſion to popery, and approving of every 
ſcheme that departed fartheſt from the practice of the 
Romiſh church, were delighted with a {yſtem fo admi- 
rably ſuited to their predominant paſſion: white the 


friends of civil liberty beheld with plcature the protc- 


ſtant clergy pulling down with ther own hands th: 
fabric of eccleſiaſtical power which their predeceſſun 
had reared with fo much art and induſtry; and flattered 
themſelves, that by lending their aid to ſtrip church- 
men of their dignity and wealth, they migitt entireiy 
deliver the nation from their exorbitant and opprefiive 
Juriſdiction. The new mode of government cvalily 
made its way among men thus prepared, by tiicir varus 
intereſts and paſſions, for its reception. 

But, in the firſt introduction of his ſyſtem, Inox 
did not deem it expedient to Gepart alrogetlier irum 
the ancient form“. Inflead of biſhops, he pronuict 
to eſtabliſh ten or twelve ſuperiniendents in odifforent 
parts of the kingdom. Thele, as the name impucs, 
were empowered to inſpect the lite and doQrine of the 
other clergy. They preſided in the mtcrior judicatories et 
the church, and performed ſeveral other parts of the cpi. 
copal function. Their juriſdiction, however, extended 
to ſacred things only; they claimed no feat bi parka 
ment, and pretended no right to the dignity or reve- 
nues of the former biſhops. 

The number of inferior clergy, to whom the cc 
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of parochial duty could be committed, was ſtill ex- 
tremely ſmall ; they had embraced the principles of the 
Reformation at different times, and from various mo- 
tives; during the public commotions, they were ſeat- 
tered, merely by chance, over the different provinces 
of the kingdom; and in a few places only were formed 
into regular claſſes or ſocieties. The firſt general aſſem- 
bly of the church, which was held this year, bears 
all the marks of an infant and unformed ſociety. The 
members were but few in number, and of no conſider- 
able rank; no uniform or conſiſtent rule ſeems to have 
been obſerved in electing them. From a great part of 
the kingdom no repreſentatives appeared. In the name 
of ſome entire counties, but one perſon was preſent; 
while in other places, a ſingle town or church ſent ſeve- 
ral rnembers.. A convention, fo feeble and irregular, 
could poſſeſs no great authority; and conſcious of their 
own weakneſs, the members put an end to their de- 
bates, without venturing upon any deciſion of much 
unportancet. 

in order to give greater ſtrength and conſiftence” to 
the preſbyterian plan, Knox, with the aſſiſtance of his 
brethren, compoted the firit hook of difcipline, which 
contains the model or platform of the intended policy“. 
They preſented it to a convention of eftates, which 
was held in the beginning of this year. Whatever re- 
gulations were propoſed with regard to eccleſiaſtica] 
dilcipline and juriſdiction, would have eaftly obtained 
the ſanction of that aſſembly; but a defign to recover 
the patrimony of the church, which is there inſinuated, 
met with a very difterent reception. 

In vain did the clergy diſplay the advantages which 
would accrue to the public, by a proper application 
of eccleſiaſtical revenues. In vain did they propoſe, 
by an impartial diſtribution of this fund, to promote 
true religion, to encourage learning, and to ſupport the 
poor. In. vain did they even intermingle threatenings 
0: che divine diſplraſure againſt the unjuſt detainers ol 
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what was appropriated to a facred uſe. The nobles 
held faſt the prey which they had ſcized; and beſtow- 
ing upon the propoſal the name of a devout imag/nution, 
they affedied to confider it altogether as a project 
altogether viſionary, and treated it with the utmoſt 
ſcorn +, 

This convention appointed the prior of St. Andrews 
to repair to the queen, and to invite her to retura into 
her native country, and to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, which had been too long committed to other 
hands. And though ſome of her ſubjects dreaded her 
return, and others foretaw the dangerous conſequences 
with which it might be attended, the hulk of them de- 
fired it with fo much ardour, that the invitation was 
given with the greateſt appearance of unanimity. But 
the zeal of the Roman catholics got the ſiart of the 
prior in paying court to Mary; and Leſlie atterwards 
biſhop of Rojs, who was commiſſioned by them, arrived 
before him at the place of her reſidence. Ieſiy en- 
deavoured to infuſe into the queen's mind ſuſpicions 
of her proteſtant ſubjects, and to perſuade as to 
throw herſelf entirely into the arms of thoſ* who ad- 
hered to her own religion. For this purpoſe, he mtilt- 
ed that ſhe ſhould land at Aberdeen; and as the pro- 
tcftanr dectrines had made no conſiderable propre is in 
that part of the kingdom, he gave her aſturance ot 
being joincd in a few days by twenty thoutand men; 
and flattered her, that with ſuch an army, encouraged 
by her preſence and authority, ſhe might eatly overturn 
the reformed church, before it was firmly ſettied on 1ts 
foundations. h 

But at this junQure the princes of Lorrain were n0! 
diſpoſed to liſten to this extravagant and dangerous 
propoſal. Intent on defending themſelves againit Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, whole inſiduous policy was employed 
in undermining their exorbitant power, they had no 
leiſure to attend to the affairs of Scotiand, and wiſhed 
their niece to take pefiefiion of hier kingdom with #* 
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little diſturbance as poſſible. The French officers too, 
who had ſerved in Scotland, diſſuaded Mary from all 
violent meaſures; and by repreſenting the power and 
number of the proteſtants to be irreſiſtible, determined 
ber to court them by every art; and rather to employ 
the leading men of that party as her miniſters, than to 
provoke them by a fruitleſs oppoſition to become her 
enemies“. Hence proceeded the confidence and affec- 
tion with which the prior of St. Andrews was received 
by the queen. His repreſentation of tbe ſtate of the 
kingdom gained great credit; and Leſly beheld with 
regret the new channel in which court favour was likely 
to run. 

Another convention of eſtates was held in May. 
The arrival of an ambaſſador from France ſeems to 
have been the occaſion of this meeting. He was in- 
ſtructed to ſolicit the Scots to renew their ancient alli- 
ance with France, to break their new confederacy with 
England, and to reſtore the popiſh eccleſiaſtics to the 
poſſeſlion of their revenues — the exerciſe of their 
functions. It is no ealy matter to form any conjec- 
ture concerning the intentions of the French court in 
making thefe extraordinary and ill timed propoſitions. 
They were rejected with that ſcorn which might well 
have been expected from the temper of the nation f. 

In this convention the proteſtant clergy did not obtain 
a more favourable audience than formerly, and their 
proſpect of recovering the patrimony of the church 
full remained as diſtant and uncertain as ever. But, 
with regard to another point, they found the zeal of 
the nohies in no degree abated. The book of diſcipline 
leemed to require that the monuments of popery, 
which ftill remained in the kingdom, ſhould be demo- 
lihed 1; and, though neither the ſame pretence of 
policy, nor the fame ungovernable rage of the people, 
remained to juſtify or excuſe this barbarous havoc, 
the convention, conſidering every religious fabric as a 
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relic-of idolatry, paſſed ſentence upon them by an ac 
in form; and perſons the moſt remarkable - for the 
activity of their zeal were appointed to put it in 
execution. Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, re- 
cords, and even the ſepulchres of the dead, periſhed 
in one common ruin. The firſt ſtorm of popular infur- 
rection, though impetuous and irreſiſtible, had ex- 
tended only to a few counties, and ſoon ſpent its rage; 
but now a deliberate and univerſal rapine completed 
the devaſtation of every thing venerable and magnifi- 
cent which had wad ie violence“ 

In the mean time, Mary was in no haſle to return 
into Scotland. Accuſtomed to the elegance, ſplendour, 
and gaicty of a polite court, fhe ſtill fondly lingered 
in France, the ſcene of all theſe enjoyments, and con- 
templated with horror the barhariſm of her own coun- 
try, and the turbulence of her ſubjects, which pre- 
ſented her with a very different face of things. The 
impatience, however, of her people, the periuaſions 
of her uncles, but above all, the ſtudied and morti- 
fying neglect with which ſhe was treated by the queen 
mother, forced her to think of beginning this diſa- 
greeabie voyage f. But while ſhe was preparing for 
it, there were ſown betweeca her and Elizabeth thc 
ſeeds of that perſonal jealouſy and diſcord, which cm- 
bittered the lite and ſhortened the days of the Scottiſn 

ueen. 
5 The ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh was 
the immediate occaſion of this fatal animoſity; the 
true cauſe of it lay much deeper. Almoſt every article 
in that treaty had been executed by both parties with 
a ſcrupulous exactneſs. The fortifications of Leith 
were demoliſhed, and the armics of Frauce and Eng- 
land withdrawn within the appointed time. The 
grievances of the Scottiſh malecontents were redreſler, 
and they had obtained whatever they could demand 1or 
their future ſecurity, With regard to all theſc, Mary 
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could have little reaſon to decline, or Elizabeth to urge, 
the ratification of the treaty. 


The fixth article remained the only ſource of conteſt 


and difficulty. No miniſter ever entered more deeply 
into the fehemes of his ſovereign, or purſued them 
with more dexterity and ſucceſs than Cecil. In the 
conduct of the negotiation at Edinburgh, the ſound 
underſtanding of this able politician had proved great- 
ly an overmatch for Monluc's refinements in intrigue, 
and had artfully induced the French ambaſſadors not 
only to acknowledge that the crowns of England and 
Ireland did of right belong to Elizabeth alone, but al- 
fo to promiſe that in all times to come Mary ſhould 
ibſtain from uſing the titles, or bearing the arms, of 
thoſ. kingdoms. 

Ine ratification of this article would have been of the 
moſt fatal conſequence to Mary. The crown of 
England was an object worthy of her ambition. Her 
pretenfions to it gave her great dignity and importance 
in the eyes of all Europe. By many, her title was 
tcemed preterable to that of Elizabeth. Among the 
Enzliſh themſelves, the Roman catholics, who formed 
at that time a numerous and active party, openly eſ- 
pobſed this opmion; and even the proteſtants, who 
ſapported Elizabeth's throne, could not deny the queen 
of Scots to be her immediate heir. A proper oppor- 
tunity to avail herſelf of all theſe advantages could 
not, in the courſe of things, be far diſlant, and many 
meidents might fall in to bring this opportunity nearer 
than was, expected. In theſe circumitances, Mary, b 
ratifying the article in diſpute, would have loſt that 
rank which ſhe had hitherto held among neighbouring 
princes; the zeal of her adherents muſt have gradually 
cooled; and ſhe might have renounced, from that 
moment, all hopes of ever wearing the Engliſh 
crown. 


None of tlieſe beneficial conſequences eſcaped the 


peuetrating eve of Elizabeth, who, tor this reaton, 
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had recourſe to every thing by which the could hope 
either to ſoothe or frighten the Scottiſh queen into 2 
compliance with her demands; and if that princeſs had 
been ſo unadviſed as to ratify the raſh conceſſions of 
her ambaſſadors, Elizabeth, by that deed, would hare 
acquired an advantage, which, under her management, 
muſt have turned to great account. By ſuch a renun- 
ciation, the queſtion with regard to the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion would have been left altogether open and un- 
decided; and, by means of that, Elizabeth might either 
have kept her rival in perpetual anxiety and dependence, 
or, by the authority of her parliament, ſhe might have 
broken in upon the order of lineal jucceſſion, and trans- 
ferred the crown to ſome other deſcendant of the royal 
blood. The former conduct ſhe obſerved towards Jzmes 
VI. whom, during his whole reign, ſhe held in perye- 
tual fear and ſubjection. Ihe latter and more rigorous 
method of proceeding would, in all probability, have 
been employed againit Mary, whom, for many reaions, 
ſhe both envied and hated. | 

Nor was this ſtep beyond ber power, unprecedented 
in the hiſtory, or inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, of 
England. Though ſucceſſion by hereditary right be 
an idea fo natural and fo papular, that it has been ee» 
bliſhed in almoſt every civilized nation, yet England at- 
fords many memorable inftances of deviations from 
that rule. The crown of that kingdom having once 
been ſeized by the hand of a conqueror, thus invited 


the bold and enterprifing in every age to imitate ſuch 


an illuſtrious example of fortunate ambition. Prom tie 
time of William the I. the regular courſe of deſcent had 
ſeldom continued through three ſucceſſive reigns. I hot? 
princes, whoſe intrigues or valour opened to them a way 
to the throne, called in the authority of the great coun- 
cil of the nation to confirm their dubious titles. Hence 
parliamentary and hereditary right became in England 
of equal conſideration. That great aſſembly clan! 
and actually poſſeſſed a power of altering the order © 
regal fucceſfion ; and even ſo late as Lienry VIII. an 2 
of parliament had authoriſed that caprictons 1N0narc'% '6 
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ſettle the order of ſucceſſion at his pleaſure. The Eng- 
liſh, jealous of their religious liberty, and averſe from 
the — of ſtrangers, would have eagerly adopted 
the paſſions of their ſovereign, and might have been ea- 
fly induced to exclude the Scottiſh line from the right 
of ſucceeding to the crown. Theſe ſeem to have been 
the views of both queens, and thoſe were the difficulties 
which retarded the ratification of the treaty of Edin- 
burgh. 

But, if the ſources of their diſcord were to be traced 
no higher than this treaty, an inconſiderable aiteration 
in the words of it might have brought the preſent queſ- 
tion to an amicable iſſue. "The indefinite and ambigu- 
ous expreſſion which Cecil had inſerted into the treaty, 
might have been changed into one more limited but 
more preciſe; and Mary, inſtead of promiting to abſtain 
from bearing the title of queen of England, in all times 
to come, might have engaged not to atinne that title 
during the life of Elizabeth, or the lives of her lawful 
polterity . 


* 
* — _— 
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An event ſo important, as a reconcilement between 
Elizabeth and Mary, could not eſcape the penetrating 
eye of Cecil. In a letter to Ihrokmorton, dated July 
14, 1561, he thus cuergetically delwers hinitel: “ There 
hath been a matter ſceretly thought of, which I dare 
communicate to you, although I mean never to be an 
author thereof; and that is, if an accord might be made 
betwixt our miſtreſs and the Scottiſh queen, that this 
ſhould by parliament in Scotland, &c. ſurrender unto 
the queen's majeſty all matter of claim, and unto the 
heirs of her body; and in conſideration thereof, the 
Scottiſh qucen's intereſt ſhould be acknowledged in de- 


| fault of heirs of the body of the queen's majeſty. Well, 


God ſend our miſtreſs a huſband, and by time a fon, 

that we may hope our poſterity ſhall have a maſculine 

lucceflion, This matter is too big for weak folks, and 

too deep for ſimple. The queen's majeſty knoweth of 

un.“ Hardw. State Pap. i. 774 Whatever concerned the 

— Elizabeth _— regarded it with a jealous 
O . * , 
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This amendment, however, did not ſuit the views of 
either queen. Though Mary had been obliged to ſuſ- 
end for ſome time the proſecution of her title to the 
. ngliſn crown, ſhe had not however relinquiſhed it. 
She determined to revive her claim on the firſt proſpect 
of ſucceſs, and was unwilling to bind herſelf by a poſi- 
tive engagement, not to take advantage of any fuch 
fortunate occurrence. INor would the alteration have 
been more acceptable to Elizabeth, who, by agreeing 
to it, would have tacitly recogniſed the right of her rival 
to aſcend the throne after her deceaſe. But neither the 
Scattiſh nor Engliſh queen durſt avow theſe ſecret ſcuti- 
ments of their hearts. Any open diſcovery of an incli- 
nation to diſturb the tranquility of England, or to wreſt 
the ſceptre out of Elizabeth's — might have prov- 
ed fatat to Mary. Any fufpicion of a defign to alter 
the order of ſucceſſion, and to ſet aſide the claim of the 
Scottiſh queen, would have expoſed Elizabeth to much 
and deterved cenſure, and have raifed up againft her 
many and dangerous enemies. Iheſe, however core- 
ſully concealed or artfully diſguiſed, were, in all prob- 
bility, the real motives which determined the one que: 
to ſolieit, and the other to refuſe, the ratification of the 
treaty in its original form; while neither had recourſe 
to that explication of, it, which to an heart unwarped 
by political intereſt, and ſincerely defirous ef union and 
concord, would have appeared lo obvious and natu- 
ral. 
But though conſiderations of intcreſt firſt occaſioned 
this rupture between the Britiſh queens, rivalihip of an- 
other kind contributed to widen the breach, and femal- 


jealouſy increaſed the violence of their political hatre, 
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eye; and the moſt confidential of her miniſters acted 
with the greateſt precaution whenever that ſubject ws 
diſcuſied. Even Cecil, who was her chief adviſer 1 
miricate buſineſs, ſpeaking of the ſucceſſion in cafe c 
Elizabeth dying without iſſue, thus exprefies hinelt: 
6.1 his ſong hath many parts; but, for my part, IE. 
no ſkill but in plain long. Ibid. 178. 
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Elizabeth, with all thoſe extraordinary qualities by which 


ſhe equalled or ſurpaſſed ſuch of her ſex as have merit- 
ed the greateſt renown, diſcovered an admiration of her 
own perſon, to a degree which women of ordinary un- 
derſtandings either do not entertain, or prudently en- 
deavour to conceal. Her attention to dreſs, her ſolici- 
tude to diſplay her tharms, her love of flattery, were 
all exceſſive. Nor were theſe weakneſſes confined to 
that period of life when they are more pardonable. E- 
ven in very advanced years, the wiſeſt women of that, 
or perhaps of any other age, wore the garb, and affect- 
ed the manners of a girlf. Though Elizabeth was as 
much inferior to Mary in beauty and gracefulneſs ot 
perſon, as ſhe excelled her in political abilities and in 
the arts of government, ſhe was weak enough to com- 
pare herlelf with the Scottiſh queen f; and as it was im- 
poſſible ſhe could be altogether ignorant how much Ma- 
ry gained by the compariſon, ſhe envied and hated her 
as a rival by whom ſhe was eclipſed. In judging of the 
conduct of princes, we are apt to aſcribe too much to 
political motives, and too little to the paſſions which they 
tel in common with the reſt of mankind. In order to 
account for Elizabeth's preſent, as well as her ſubſequent 
conduct towards Mary, we muſt not alwavs confider 
her as a queen, we muſt ſometimes regard her merchly 
25 a WOMAN, | 5 | 
Elizabeth, though no ſtranger to Mary's difficulties 
with reſpect to the treaty, continued to urge her, by re- 
peated applications, to ratify it“. Mary, under various 
pretences, ſtill contrived to gain time, and ro clude the 
requeſt. But while the one queen ſolicited with perſe- 
vering importunity, and the other evaded with artful 
delay, they both ſtudied an extreme politeneſs of beha- 
viour, and loaded each other with protefiions of fiſterly 


I Johnſton IIifl. Rer. Britan. 346, 347. Carte, vol. 
u 699. Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, arti- 
cle Hex. a 
Melvil, 98. * Keith, 157, 160, &c, 
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love, with reciprocal declarations of unchangeable eſteem 
and amity. | 

It was not long before Mary was convinced, that a- 
mong princes theſe expreſſions of friendſhip are com- 
monly far diſtant from the heart. In failing from France 
to Scotland, the courſe lies along the Engliſh coaſt. In 
order to be ſafe from the inſults of the Engliſh fleet, or, 
in caſe of tempeſtuous weather, to ſecure a retreat in 
the harbours of that kingdom, Mary ſent M. D'Oyl:! 
to demand of Elizabeth a ſafe conduct during her voy- 
age. This requeſt, which decency alone obliged one 
prince to grant to another, Elizabeth rejected, in ſuch a 
manner as gave rife to no flight ſuſpicion of a deſign, 
either to obſtruct the paſſage, or to intercept the — 
of the Scottiſh quent. | 

Mary, ſtruck with indignation at this ambiguous con- 
duct of Elizabeth, immediately remonſtrated to Throk- 
morton the Engliſh ambaſſador, upon fuch ungenerous 
uſage. In this conference, Mary exerted all that dignity 
and vigour of mind of which ſhe was ſo capable, aud 
at no period of her life were her abilities diſplayed to 
greater advantage. She was then in her eightcenth 
year; and as Throkmorton's obſervations on what pal- 
ſed were directed immediately to Elizabeth, it is evi- 
dently clear, that crafty counſellor would not diſplay the 
abilities of the Scottiſh queen in a ſtyle too favourable, 

This ungenerous ufage, however, did not intimidate 
Mary from proſecuting her intended voyage. She waz 
accompanied to Calais, the place where ſhe embarket, 


in a manner ſuitable to her diguity, as the queen of two 


powerful kingdoms. Six princes of Lorrain her uncles, 
with many of the moſt eminent among the French no- 
bles, were in her retinue. Catherine, who ſecretly re- 
Joiced at her departure, graced it with every circumſtance 
of magnificence and reſpect. After bidding adieu to 
her mourning attendants, with a fad, heart, and eyes 
bathed in tears, Mary left that kingdom, the ſhort but 
only ſcene of her life in which fortune ſmiled upon her. 


+ Keith, 171. Camden. See Appendix, No. VI. 
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While the French coaſt continued in ſiglit, ſhe intently 
gazed upon it, and muſing, in a thoughtful poſture, on 
that height of fortune whence ſhe had fallen, and pre- 
ſaging, perhaps, the diſaſters and calamities which em- 
bittered the remainder ot her days, ſhe ſighed often, and 
ericd out,“ Fartwel France! Farewel beloved country, 
which I ſhall never more behold!” Even when the dark- 
neſs of the night had hid the land from her view, ſhe 
would neither retire to the cabin, nor taſte food, but 
commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, ſhe 
there waited the return of day with the utmoſt impa- 
tence. Fortune ſoothed her on this occaſion, the gal- 
ley made little way during the night. In the morning, 
the coaſt of France was {till within fight, and ſhe conti- 
nued to fecd her melancholy with the proſpect; and as 
long as her eyes could diſtinguiſh it, to utter the fame 
tender expreſſions of regret *. At laſt a briſk gale aroſe 
by the favour of which for ſome days, and afterwards 

under the cover of a thick fog, Mary eſcaped the Eng- 

ſh fleet, which lay in wait to intercept hert; and on 
the nineteenth of Auguſt, after an abſence of near 


— ——————_ 
— 


* Brantome, 433. He himielt was in the fame galley 
with the queen. 

t This was undoubtedly the opinions of the times. 
Emden declares that the thr James, in his return from 
Hanges adviſed Elizabeth, for the intereſt of religion, 
aud her own ſecurity, to ſeize Mary in her way to Scot- 
End; Camden 67. Maitland of Lethington, a man of 
great influence in Scotland, and cloſely attached to 
james, recommended alſo the ſame ſtep; ibid. This 
5 ſtrongly ſupported by Lethington's own words; Keith, 
Append. p. 92. Hence there is no doubt that Elizabeth 
lent a large ſquadron of ſhips to intercept Mary, as is 
plainly alluded to in a ſpeech delivered by the lord keep- 
er Bacon ſome time after in the privy council: And the 
ater conduct of queen Elizabeth and of the lord James 
leaves not a ſhadow of doubt that they were capable of 
panning ſuch a deſign. 
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thirteen years, landed ſafely at Leith in her native king- 
dom. 
Mary was received by her ſubjects with ſhouts and 
acclamations of joy, and with every demonſtration of 
welcome and regard. But as her arrival was unexpect- 
ed, and no ſuitable preparation had been made for it, 
they could not, with all their cfiorts, hide from her the 
3 of the country, and were obliged to conduct 
ier to the palace of Holyrood-houſe with little poinp. 
The queen, accuſtomed from her infancy to the utmoit 
ſplendour and magnificence, and fond of them, as was 
natural at her age, could not help obferving the change 
in her ſituation, and ſeemed to be deeply affected with it}, 
Never did aprinceafcendthethrone at a juncture which 
called for more wiſdom in council, or more courage and 
Readineſs in action. The rage of religious controverly 
was ſtill unabated. The memory of paſt oppreſſion exal- 
perated the proteſtants; the ſmart of recent injuries ren- 
dered the papiſts deſperate; both were zealous, fierce, 
and irreconcileable. The abſence of their ſovereign had 
accuſtomed the nobles to independency, and during the 
late commotions they had acquired ſuch an increaſe of 
wealth, as threw great weight into the ſcale of the ari!- 
tocracy, which ſtood not in need of any acceſſion 0! 
power. The kingdom had long been under the govern 
ment of regents, who exerciled a delegated juriſdiction, 
attended with little authority, and which inſpired 10 te- 
verence. A ſtate of pure anarchy had prevailed for ti: 
laſt two years, without a regent, without a ſupreme cou 
cil, without the power or even the form, of a re; ular 
government. A licentious ſpirit, unacquainted wit! 
tubordination, and diſdaining the reſtraints of law avid 
juſtice, had fpread among all ranks of men. The mille 
ence of France, the ancient ally of the kingdom, was 
withdrawn or deſpiſed. The Engliſh, of enemies be- 
come confederates, had grown into confidence with tie 
nation, and gaincd an afcendant over all its counc!!s, 
The Scottiſh monarchs did not derive more f{plcncu; 


1 Brant. 434. * Keith, Appendix, 92. 
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or power from the friendſhip of the former, than they 
had reaſon to dread injury and dimunition from the in- 
terpoſition of the latter. Every conſideration, whether 
of intereſt or of ſcli-preſervation, obliged Elizabeth to 
depreſs the royal authority in Scotland, and to create 
the prince perpetual difficultics, by fomenting the ſpirit 
of diſſatisfaction among the people. 

In this poſture were the affairs of Scotland, when the 
adminiſtration fell into the hands of a young queen, not 
nineteen years of age, unacquainted with the manners 
and laws of her country, a ſtranger to her ſubjects, 
without experience, without allies, and almoſt without 
a friend. 

On the other hand, in Mary's ſituation we find ſome 
circumſtances, which though they did not balance theſe 
diſadvantages, contributed however to alleviate them, 
and, with fkilful management, might have produced 
great effects. Her ſubjeQs, unaccuſtomed ſo long to 
the reſidence of their prince, were not only dazzled by 
the novelty and ſplendour of the royal preſence, but in- 
ſpired with awe and reverence. Beſides the places of 
power and profit beſtowed by the favour of a prince, 
lis protection, his familiarity, and even his [miles, con- 
ter honour, and win the hearts of men, From all cor- 
ners of the kingdom, the nobles crowded to teſtify their 
duty and aſſection to their ſovereign, and ſtudied by 
every art to wipe out the memory of paſt miſconduct, 
and to lay in a ſtock of future merit. The amuſe- 
ments and gaiety of her court, which was filled with 
the moſt accompliſhed of the French nobility, who had 
attended her, began to ſoften and to poliſh the rude 
manners, of the nation. Mary herſelf poſſeſſed many 
ol thoſe qualifications which raiſe affection and procure 
eſteem. The beauty and gracefulnefs of her perſon 
drew univerſal admiration, the elegance and politeneſs 
of her manners cormanded general reſpect. To all 
the charms of her own ſex, ſhe added many of the ac- 
compliſhments of the other. The progreſs ſhe had 
matte in all the arts and ſciences, which were then 
ceemed necellary or ornamental, was far beyond what 
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is commonly attained by princes; and all her other 
qualities were rendered more agreeable by a courtecus 
affability, which, without leſſening the dignity of a ſp 


prince, ſteals on the hearts of ſubjects with a bewitching k 
infinuation. 8 
From theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding the threat. k 


ening aſpect of affairs at Mary's return into Scotland, 
notwithſtanding the clouds which gathered on every 
hand, a political obſerver would have predicted a very 
different iſſue of her reign; and whatever ſudden guſis 
of faction he might have expected, he would never ha- 
8 the deſtructive violence of that ſtorm which fol- 
owed, 

While all parties were contending who ſhould diſcover 
the moſt dutiful attachment to the queen, the zealous 
and impatient ſpirit of the age broke out in a remark- 
able inſtance. On the Sunday after her arrival, the 


* queen commanded maſs to be celebrated in the chapel of ; 
4 her palace. The firſt rumour of this occaſioned a ſecret < 
1 murmuring among the proteſtants who attended the — 
court; complaints and threatenings ſoon followed; the : 
1 N- You 
3 , ſervants belonging to the chapel were inſulted and a- > x 
| buſed; and, if the prior of St. Andrews had not ſcaſon- — 
1 ably interpoſed, the rioters might have proceeded to the 10 
4 utmoſt exceſſes . | — 
x It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, and under 0 
7 circumſlances fo very different, to conceive the violence lf, 
11 of that zeal againſt popery which then poſſeſſed the na- wx 
9 tion. Every inſtance of condeſcenſion to the papiſts was as 
o efteemed an act of apoſtacy, and the toleration of a fin- . | 
ft gle maſs pronounced to be more formidable to the na- =_ 
i tion than the invaſion of ten thouſand armed men} Fu 
1 Under the influence of theſe opinions, many proteſlants T 
by would have ventured to go dangerous lengths; and, _ 
h without attempting to convince their ſovereign by ar- a ai 
1 gument, or to reclaim her by indulgence, would have with 
| abruptly denied her the liberty of worſhipping God in gle x 


that manner which alone ſhe thought acceptable to him. The 


+ Knox, 284. Knox, 287. . 
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But the prior of St. Andrews and other leaders of the 
party, not only reſtrained-this impetuous ſpirit, but, in 
ſpite of the murmurs of the people and the exclamations 
of the preachers, obtained for the queen and her domeſ- 
tics the undiſturbed exerciſe of the catholic religion. 
Near an hundred years after this period, when the vio- 
lence of religious animoſities had begun to ſubſide, when 
time and progrels of learning had enlarged the views of 
the human mind, an Engliſh houſe of commons reſuſed 
to indulge the wite of their ſovereign in the private uſe 
of the maſs, The proteſtant leaders deſerve, on this 
occaſion, the praiſe both of wiſdom and of moderation 
for conduct fo different. But, at the ſame time, who- 
ever reflects upon the encroaching and ſanguinary ſpirit 
of popery, will be far from treating the — and cau- 
tion of the more zalous reformers as altogether imagi- 
nary, and deſtitute of any real foundation. 

The proteſtants, however, by this compliance with 
the queen's prejudices, a few days after her arrival in 
Scotland, obtained from her a proclamation highly fa- 
vourable to their religion. The reformed doctrine, 
though eſtabliſhed all over the kingdom by the parlia- 
ment then met, had never received the countenance or 
ſanction of royal authority. But, to ſoothe the minds of 
thoſe who had joined in that doctrine, and to do away 
any doubts that they might entertain, the queen pub- 
ily announced, * that until ſhe ſhould take dual orders 
concerning religion, with advice of parliament, any at- 
tempt to alter or ſubvert the religion which ſhe found 
univerſally practiſed in the realm, ſhould be deemed a 
capital crime“. The following year another declara- 
tion to the ſame purport was proclaimedſ. 

The queen, conformable to the plan which had been 
concerted in France, committed the adminiſtration ot 
affairs entirely to proteſtants. Her council was filled 
with the moſt eminent perſons of that party; not a ſin- 
gle papiſt was admitted into any degree of confidence, 


The prior of St. Andrews and Maitland of Lethington 


* Keith. 504. + Ibid. 3510. f Knox, 285. 
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ſeemed to hold the firſt place in the queen's affection, 


and poſſeſſed all the power and reputation of favourite 
. miniſters. Her choice could not have fallen upon per. 
ſons more acceptable to her people; and by their pru- 
dent advice, ſhe conducted herſelf with fo much mode. 
ration, and deference to the ſentiments of the nation, as 
could not fail of gaining the affection of her ſuhjects*, 
the firmeſt foundation of a prince*s power, and the on- 


ty 5 ſource of his happineſs and glory. 


cordial reconcilement with Elizabeth was another 
object of great importance to Mary; and though ſte 
ſeems to have had it much at heart, in the beginning of 
her adminiſtration, to accompliſh ſuch a deſirable con- 
junction, yet many events occurred to widen, rather 
than to cloſe, the breach. The formal offices of friend. 
ſhip, however, are ſeldom neglected among princes; 
and Elizabeth, who had attempted ſo openly to obftru& 
the queen's voyage into Scotland, did nor fail, a few 
days after her arrival, to command Randolph to con- 
gratulate her ſafe return. Mary, that ſhe might be on 
equal, terms with her, ſent Maitland to the Enplh 
court, with many ceremonious expreſſions of regard fo! 
Elizabeth f. Both the ambaſſadors were received with 


the utmoſt civility ; and on each fide the profeſſions of 


kindneſs, as they were made with littie ſincerity, wer: 


linened to with proportional credit. 


Both were intruſted, however, with ſomething more 
than mere matter of ceremony. Randolph urged Mary, 
with freſh importunity, to ratify the treaty of Edin. 
burgh. Maitland endeavoured to amuſe Elizabeth, by 
— for the dilatory conduct of his miſtreſs witi 
regard to that point. The multiplicity of public af. 
fairs ſince her arrival in Scotland, the importance of the 
queſtion in difpute, and the abſence of many noblemen, 
with whom ſhe was obliged in decency to conſult, wer? 
the pretences offered in excuſe for her conduct; the ret: 
cauſes of it were thoſe which have already been mer- 
tioned, In order to extricate herſelf out of theſe diffice 


* Leſly, 235. 1 Keith, 181, &c. 
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ties, into which the treaty of Edinburgh had led her, 
Mary was brought to yield a point, which formerly ſhe 
ſcemed determined never to give up. She inſtructed 
Maitland to fignify her willingnels to diſclaim any right 
to the crown of England, during the life of Elizabeth, 
aud the lives of her poſterity; if, in the failure of theſe, 
ue were declared next heir by act of parliament '. 
Reaſonable as this propoſal might appear to Mary, 
who thereby precluded herſelf from diſturbing Eliza- 
betk's poſſeſſion of the throne, nothing could be more 
uconſiſtent with Elizabeth's intereſt, or more contradic- 
ry to a paſſion which predominated in the character 
vt that princeſs. Notwithſtanding all the great quali- 
es which threw ſuch luſtre on her reign, we may ob- 
ſcrre, that ſhe was tinctured with a jealouſy of her right 
the crown, which often betrayed her into mean and 
ugenerous actions. The peculiarity of her ſituation, 
Lcightened, no doubt, and increaſed, but did not infuſe 
dus paſſion. It deſcended to her from Henry VII. her 
grandtather, whom, in feveral features of his charac- 
ter, the nearly reſembled, Like him, ſhe ſuffered the 
ul by which ſne held the crown to remain ambiguous 
and controverted, rather than ſubmit it to parliamentar 
cilcuſſion, or derive any addition to her riglit from fuck 
authority. Like him, ſhe obſerved every pretender to 
the ſucceſſion,” not only with that attention which pru- 
lence prefcribes, but with that averſion which ſuſpi- 
don mipires, The preſent uncertainty with regard to 
the right of fuccefſion operated for Elizabeth's advan- 
age, both on her ſubjects and on her rivals. Among 
e former; every lover of his country regarded her lite 
the great ſecurity of the national tranquillity; and 
kc rather to acknowledge à title which was dubious, 
lan to ſearch for one that was unknown. The latter, 
chile nothing was decided, were held in depentlence, 
nd obliged to court her. The manner in whach ſhe re- 
caved this 1!1-timed propoſal of the Scottiſh queen was 
19 ocher than might have been expected. She rejected 


* Carudcn, 387. Buch. 329. 
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it in a peremptory tone, with many expreſſions of a re- 
ſolution never to permit a point of ſo much delicacy to 
be touched. 

About thus time the queen made her public entry in- 
to Edinburgh with great pomp. Nothing was negle&- 
cd which could expreſs the duty and affection of the ci- 
tizens towards their ſovereign. But amidſt theſe de- 
monſtrations of regard, the genius and ſentiments of 
the nation diſcovered themſelves in a circumitance, 
which, though inconſfiderable, ought not to be over- 
looked. As it was the mode of the times to exhibit ma- 
ny pageants at every public ſolemnity, moſt of theſe, on 
this occaſion, were contrived to be repreſentations of the 
vengeance which the Almighty had inflicted upon ido- 
laters *, Even while they ſtudied to amuſe and to flatter 
the queen, her ſubjects could not retrain from teſtifying 
their abhorrence of that religion which ſhe profeſſed. 

To reſtore the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
to reform the internal policy of the country, became 
the next object of the queen's care. The laws enacted 
for preſervation of public order, and the ſecurity of pri- 
vate property, were nearly the lame in Scotland as in 
every other civilized country. But the nature of the 
Scottiſh conſtitution, the feebleneſs of regal authority, 
the exorbitant power of the nobles, the violence of ſac- 
tion, and the ſierce manners of the people, rendered the 
execution of theſe laws feeble, irregular, and partial, 
In the counties which border on England, this detect 
was moſt apparent; and the conſequences of it moſt ſen- 
ſibly felt. The inhabitants, ſtrangers to induſtry, avcrſe 
from labour, and unacquainted with the arts of peace, 
ſubſiſted chiefly by ſpoil and pillage, and, being conte- 
derated in ſepts or clans, committed theſe exceſſes not 
only with impunity, but even with honour, During. 
the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom from the death ci 
James V. this dangerous licence had grown to an ut 
uſual height; and the inroads and rapine of thoſe tree- 
booters were become no leis intolerable to their owl 
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countrymen than to the Engliſh. To reſtrain and pu- 
niſh theſe outrages, was an action equally popular in both 
kingdoms. The prior of St. Andrews was the perſon 
choſen for this important ſervice, and extraordinary 
powers, together with the title of the queen's lieutenant, 
were veſted in hun for this purpoſe. 

Nothing can be more ſurpriſing to men accuſtomed 
to regular government, than the preparations made on 
this occaſion. They were ſuch as might be expected in 
the rudeſt and moſt imperfect ſtate of ſociety. The 
freeholders of eleven ſeveral counties, with all their fol- 
lowers completely armed, were ſummoned to affiſt the 
lieutanant in the diſcharge of his office. Every thin 
reſembled a military expedition, rather than the — 
of a court of juſtice *. The prior executed his commiſ- 
ſion with ſuch vigour and prudence, as acquired him a 
great increaſe of reputation and pron among his 
countrymen. Numbers of the banditti ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment due to their crimes; and, by the partial and ri- 
gorous adminiſtration of juſtice, order and tranquillity 
were reſtored to that part of the kingdom. 

During the abſence of the prior of St. Andrews, the 
leaders of the popiſh faction ſeem to have taken ſome 
ſteps towards inſinuating themſelves into the queen's fa- 
vour and confidence f. But the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, the moſt remarkable perſon in the party-for 
abilities and political addreſs, was received with little 
favour at court; and whatever ſecret partiality the queen 
might have towards thoſe who profeſſed the ſame reli- 
gion with herſelf, ſhe diſcovered no inclination at that 
time to take the adminiſtration of affairs out of the hands 
to which ſhe had already commitied it. 

The cold reception of the archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
was owing to His connection with the houſe of Hamil- 
ton, from which the queen was much alienated. The 
duke of Guile and the cardinal could never forgive the 
zeal with which the duke of Chatelherault and his son 
We earl of Arran had eſpouſed the cauſe of the congre 
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gation, Princes ſeldom view their ſucceſſors without 
and diſtruſt. The prior of St. Andrews, per- 
haps, dreaded the duke as a rival in power. All theſe 
cauſes concurred in infuſing into the queen's mind an a- 
yerſjon for that family. The duke, indulging bis love 
of retirement, lived at a diſtance frem court, without 
taking pains to infinuate himſelf into fayour; and 
though the earl of Arran openly afpired to marry the 


qucen, he, by a moſt unpardonable act of imprudence, 


was the only nobleman of diſtinction who oppoſed Ma- 
ry's enjoying the exerciſe of her religion; and by raſhly 
entering a public proteſtation againſt it, entirely forteit- 
ed her ſavour At the ſame time, the ſordid parſimo- 
ny of, lis father obliged him either to hide himſelf in 
ſome retirement, or to appear in a manner unheccn1ny 
his dignity as firſt prince of the blood, or his high pre- 
tenſions as ſuitor to the qucen 1. His love inflamed by 
Uſappointment, and his impatience exaſperated by ne- 
glect, preyed gradually on his reafon; and, after many 
extravagancies, broke out at laſt in ungovernable frenzy, 
Towards the end of the year, a convention of eflaics 
was held, chiefly on -account of eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
'Fhe aſſembly of the church, which ſat at the ſame time, 
preſented a petition, containing many demands with 
reſpect to the ſuppreſſing of popery, the encouraging 
the proteſtant religion, and the providing for the main 
tenance of the clergyf. The Jaft was a matter of yrea! 
importance, and the ſteps taken towards it deſerve to be 
traced, n | N 
hough the number of proteſtant preachers was now 
coniiderably increaſed, many more were ſtill needed in 
every corner of the kingdom, No legal proviſion kav- 
ing been made for them, they had hitherto drawn a 
icanty and precarious ſubſiſtence frem the benevolence 
of their pecple. To ſuffer the miniſters of an eltabliſ.cv 
church tv continue in this flate of indigence and depend. 
ence was an indeccncy equally repugnant to the prize, 
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ples of religion, and to the maxims of ſound policy; and 
would have juſtified all the imputations of avarice with 
which the Reformation was then loaded by its enemies. 
The revenues of the popiſh church were the only fund 
which could be employed tor their relief; but during the 
three laſt years the ſtate of theſe was greatly altered. A 
great majority of abbots, priors, and other heads of re- 
ligious houſes, had, either from a ſenſe of duty, or from 
views of intereſt, renounced the errors of popery; and 
notwithſtanding this change in their ſentiments, they 
retained their ancient revenues. Almoſt the whole or- 
der of biſhops, and ſeveral of the other dignitaries, fti!l 
adhered to the Romiſh ſuperſtition; and though debar- 


red from every ſpiritual function, contimied to enjoy 


the temporalities of their benefices. Some laymen, ehe- 
cially thoſe who had bcen active in promoting the Re- 
formation, had, under various pretenees, and amidſt 
the licence of civil wars, got into their hands poſſoſſions 
which belonged ta the church. Thus, before any part 
of the ancient eceleſiaſtical revenues could be applied to- 
wards the maintenance of the proteſtant miniſters, many 
different intereſts were to be adjuſted; many claims to 
be examined; and the prejudices and paſſions of the two 
contending parties required the application of a delicate 
hand, Atter much contention, the following plan was 
approved by a majority of voices, and acquigſced in 
even by the popiſh clergy themſelves. An exact account 
of the value of eccleſiaſtical benefices throughout the 
kingdom was appointed to be taken. The preſent in- 
cumbents, to whatever party they adhered, were allow- 
ed to keep poſſeſſion: two thirds of their whole revenue 
were reſerved for their own ule, the remainder was an- 
nexed to the crown; and out of that, the queen under- 
— to aſſign a ſufficient maintenance for the proteſtant 
c Po | 

& mod of the biſhops and ſeveral of the other dig- 
nitaries were ſtill firmly attached to the popiſh religion, 
the extirpation of the whole order, rather than an act 
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of ſuch extraordinary indulgence, might have been ex- 
pected from the zeal of the preachers, and from the ſpi. 
rit which had hitherto animated the nation. But, on 
this occaſion, other principles obſtructed the operations 
of ſuch as were purely religious. Leal for liberty, and 
the love of wealth, two paſſions extremely oppoſite, 
concurred in determining the proteſtant leaders to fall 
in with this plan, which deviated fo manifeſtly from the 
maxims by which they had hitherto regulated their 
conduct. | 

If the reformers had been allowed to act without con» 
troul, and to level all diſtinction in the church, the im- 
menſe revenues annexed to eccleſiaſtical dignities could 
not, with auy colour of juſtice, have been retained by 
thoſe in whoſe hands they now were; but mult either 
have been diſtributed amongst the proteſtant clergy, who 
performed all religious offices, or muſt have fallen to 
the queen, from the bounty of whoſe anceſtors the 
greater part of them was originally derived. The for- 
mer, however ſuitable to the religious ſpirit of many a- 
mong the people, was attended with manifold danger. 
Ihe popiſh ecclefaftics had acquired a ſhare in the na- 
ticacl property, which far exceeded the proportion that 
was conſiſtent with the happineſs of the kingdom; and 
the nobles were determined to guard againſt this evil, 
by preventing the return of thoſe vaſt poſſcſhons into 
the hands of the church. Nor was the latter, which 
expoſed the conſtitution to more imminent hazard, to 
be avoided with lefs care. Even that circumſcribed pre- 
rogative which the Scottiſh kings poſſeſſed, was the ob- 
j ct of jealouſy to the nobles. If they had allowed the 
crown to ſcize the ſpoils of the church, ſuch an increaſe 
of power muſt have followed that acceſſion of property, 
as would have raiſed the royal authority above controul, 
and have rendered the moſt limited prince in Europe the 
moſt abfolute and independent. e reign of Henry 
VIII. preſented a recent and alarming example of this 
nature, The wealth which flowed in upon that prince, 
from the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, not only chang: 
ed the maxims of his government, but the temper ei 
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his mind; and he who had formerly ſubmitted to his 
parhaments and courted his people, dictated from that 
time to the former with intolerable inſolence, and tyran- 
nized over the latter with unprecedented ſeverity. And 
if his policy had not been extremely ſhort-fighted, if be 
had not ſquandered what he acquired, with a profuſion 
equal to his rapaciouſneſs, and which defeated his am- 
bition, he might have eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm in England, 
on a baſis ſo broad and ſtrong, as all the efforts of the 
ſubjects would never have been able to ſhake. In Sco:- 
land, where the riches of the clergy bore as great a pre- 
portion to the wealth of the kingdom, the acquiſition 
of church lands would have been of no leſs importance 
to the crown, and no leſs fatal to the ariſtocracy. The 
nobles, for this reaſon, guarded againit ſuch an increaſe 
of the royal power, and thereby ſecured their owu inde» 
pendence. 

Avarice mingled itſe}f with their concern for the in- 
tereſt of their order. The re-uniting the poſſeſſions cf 
the church to the crown, or the beſtowing them on the 
proteſtant clergy, would have been a fatal blow, botii 
to thoſe nobles who had, by fraud or violence, ſeized 
part of theſe revenues, and to thole abbots and prior; 
who had totally renounced their eccleſiaſtical charaQer, 
But as the plan which was propoſed gave ſome ſanction 
to their uſurpation, they promoted it with their utmoit 
influence. The popiſh eccleftaſtice, though the lopping 
off a third of their revenues was by no means greeable 
to them, conſented, under their preſent circumſtances, 
to ſacrifice a part of their poſſeſlions, in order to pur- 
chaſe the ſecure enjovment of the remainder; and after 
deeming the whole irrecoverably Joſt, they confidered 
whatever they could retrieve as fo much gain. Many 
of the ancient dignitaries were men of noble birth; and 
a3 they no longer entertained hopes of reſtoring the pop- 
iſh religion, they wiſhed their own relations, rather tian 
the crown, or the proteſtant clergy, to be cariched with 
the ſpoils of the church. They coanived, fur this cea- 
lon, at the enerdachments of the nobles; they even aid- 
ed their avarice and violence; they dealt out the patri- 
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mony of the church among their on relations, and by 
granting /eus and perpetual leafes of lands and tithes, 
gave, to the utmoſt of their power, ſome colour of legal 
poſſeſſion to what was formerly mere uſurpation. Ma- 
ny veſtiges of ſach alienations ſtill remain 1. The no- 
bles, with the concurrence of the incumbents, daily ex- 
tended their encroachments, and gradually ftripped the 
eccletiafſtics of their richeſt and moſt valuable poſſeſſions, 
F ven that third part, which was given up in order to 
Hlence the clamours of the proteſtant clergy, and to he 
jome equivalent to the crown for its claims, amounted 
to no conſiderable fum. The thirds due by the more 
13 nobles, eſpecially by ſuch as had embraced the 
deformation, were almoſt univerſally remitted. Others, 
by producing fraudulent rentals; by eſtimating the corn, 
and other payments in kind, at an undervalue; and by 
the connivance of collectors, greatly diminiſhed the 
charge againſt themſetves f: e. the nobles had much 
rraſon to be ſatisfied with a device, which, at no ſmall 
expence, ſecured to them ſuch vaſt poſſeſſions. | 
Nor were the proteſtant clergy conſiderable gainers 
by this new regulation; they found it to be a more ca- 
ſv matter to kindle zeal, than to extinguiſh avarice. 
Thole very men, whom formerly they had ſwayed with 
abſolute authority, were now deaf to all their remon- 
firancezs, The prior of St. Andrews, the earl of Argyle, 
the earl of Morton, and Maitland, all the moſt zealous 
leaders of the congregation, were appointed to aſſign, 
or, as it was called, to wedify their ſtipends. An hun- 
dred merks Scottiſh was the allowance which their li- 
herality afforded to the generality of miniſters. To a 
few, three hundred merks were granted“ About 
twenty-four thouſand pounds Scottiſh appears to have 
been the whole ſum alloted for the maintenance of 
a national church eftabliſhed by law, and eftcemec! 
throughout the kingdom the true church of God!. 
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Even this ſum was paid with little exactneſs, and the 
mmiſters were kept in the ſame poverty and dependence 
as formerly. 

The gentleneſs of the queen's adminiſtration, and the 
elegance of her court, had mitigated, in ſome degree, 
the ferocity of the nobles, and accuſtomed them to great- 
er mildnef, and humanity; while, at the ſame time, 
her preſence and authority were a check to their fac- 
tious and tumultuary ſpirit. But, as a ſtate of order 
and tranquillity was not natural to the feudal ariſtocracy, 
it could not be of long continuance; and this year be- 
came remarkable tor the moſt violent eruptions of in- 
teſline diſcord and animoſity. 

Among the great and independent nobility of Scot- 
land a monarch could poflets little authority, and exer- 
ciſe no extenſive or rigorous juriſdiction. The interfer- 
mg of intereſt,” the unſettled ſtate of property, the fre- 
quency of public commotions, and the fiercenels of their 
own manners, ſtowed among the great families the ſeeds 
of many quarrels and contentions. Theſe, as we have 
already obſerved, were frequently decided not by law, 
but by violence. The offended baron, without having 
recourſe to the monarch, or acknowledging his ſuperior 
authority, aſſembled his own followers, and invaded the 
lands of his rival in an hoſtile manner. Together with 
his eſtate and honours, every nobleman tranſmitted ſome 
hereditary feud to his polterity, who were bound in 
honour to adopt and to proſecute it with the ſame in- 
veterate rancour. 

Such a diſſenſion had ſubſiſted between the houſe of 
Hamilton and the earl of Bothwell, and was heightened 
by mutual injuries during the late commotions . Both 
the earl of Arran and Bothwell happening to attend the 
court at the fame time, their followers quarrelled fre- 
quently in the ſtrects of Edinburgh, and excited dan- 
gerous tumults in that city. At laſt, the mediation of 
their friends, particularly of Knox, brought about a re- 
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concilement, but an unfortunate one to both theſe no- 
blemen ||. 

A few days after, Arran came to Knox, and, with 
the utmoſt terror and contuſion, confeſſed firſt to him, 
and then to the prior of St. Andrews, that, in order 
to obtain the ſole direction of affairs, Bothwell, and 
his kinſmen, the Hamiltons, had conſpired to murder 
the prior, Maitland, and the other favourites of the 
queen. The duke of Chetelherault regarded the prior 
as a rival, who had ſupplanted him in the queen's fa- 
vour, and who filled that place at the helm, which he 
imagined to be due to himſelf, as firſt prince of the 
blood. Bothwell, on account of the perſonal injuries 
which he had received from the prior during the late 
commotions, was no leſs exaſperated againft him. 
But whether he and the Hamiltons had agreed to ce- 
ment their new alliance with the blood of their com- 
mon enemy, or whether the conſpiracy exiſted only 
in the frantic and difordered imagination of the earl 


of Arran, it is impoſſible, amidft the contradiction of 


hiſtorians and the defectiveneſs of records, poſitively 
to determine. Among men inflamed with reſentment 
and impatient for revenge, raſh expreſſions might be 
uttered, and violent and criminal expedients propoſed; 
and on that foundation, Arran's diſtempe:ed fancy 
might rear the whole ſuperſtructure of a conſpiracy. 
All the perſons accuſed, denied their guilt with the ut- 
moſt confidence. But the known characters of che 
men, and the violent ſpirit of the age, added greatly 
to the probability of the accuſation, and abundantiy 
juſtify the conduct of the queen's miniſters, who con- 
fined Bothweil, Arran, and a few of the ringleaders, m 
ſeparate priſons, and obliged the duke to ſurrender the 
firong caſtie of Dumbarton, which he had held ever 
fince the time of his reiigning the office of regent *. 
The defigns of the earl of Himtly againſt the prior 
of St. Andrews were deeper laid, and produced more 
memorable and more tragical eventss George Cordon 
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ear] of Huntly having been one of the nobles who 
conſpired againſt James III. and who raifed his fon 
James IV. to the throne, enjoyed a great ſhare in the 
confidence of that generous prince $&. By his bounty, 
at acceſſions of wealth and power were added to a 
amily already opulent and powerful. On the death 
of that monarch, Alexander the next earl, being a 
inted lord lieutenant of all the counties beyond Forth, 
ſt the other nobles to contend for offices at court; 
and having retired to the north, where his eſtate and 
influence lay, reſided there in a kind of princely inde- 
ndence. The chieftains in that part of the kingdom 
dreaded the increaſing dominion of fuch a dangerous 
neighbour, but were unable to prevent his encroach- 
ments. Some of his rivals he fecretly undermined, o- 
thers ae ſubdued by open force. His eſtate far exceed- 
ed that of any hw ſubject, and his ſuperiorities and 
juriſdictions extended over many of the northern coun- 
ties. With power and poſſeſſions fo immenſe, under 
two long and feeble minorities, and amidſt the ſhock of 
civil commotions, the earls of Huntly might have in- 
dulged the moſt elevated hopes. But happily for the 
crown, an active and enterpriſing ſpirit was not the 
characteriſtic of that family, and whatever object their 
ambition might have in view, they choſe rather to ac- 
quire it by political addreſs, than to ſeize it openly, and 
by force of arms. 

The conduct of George the preſent earl, during the 
late commotions, had been perfectly ſuitable to the 
character of the family in that age, dubious, variable, 
and crafty, While the ſucceſs of the lords of the con- 
gregation was uncertain, he aſſiſted the queen regent 
in attempting to cruſh them. When their affairs put 
on a better aſpect, he pretended to join them, but 
never heartily favoured their cauſe. He was courted 
and dreaded by each of the contending parties; both 
connived at his encroachments in the north; and, by 
artifice and force, which he well knew how to,employ 
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alternately, and in their proper places, he added every 
day to the exorbitant power and wealth which he 
polleſſed. | 0 

He obſerved the growing reputation and authority of 
the prior of St. Andrews with the greateſt jealouſy 
and concern, and conſidered him as a rival who had 
engroſſed that ſhare in the queen” s confidence, to which 
his own zeal for the popiſh religion ſeemed to ive 
him a preferable title. Perſonal injuries ſoon increaſed 
the miſunderſtanding occaſioned by rivalſhip in power. 
The queen determining to reward the ſervices of the 
prior of St. Andrews, by creating him an earl, made 
choice of Mar, as the place from which he ſhould take 
his title; and, that he might be better able to ſupport 
his new honour, beſtowed upon him at the fame time 
the lands of that name. Theſe were part of tia royal 
demeſnes *, but the earls of Huntly had been permitted 
for ſeveral years to keep poſſeſſion of them jt. On this 
occaſion, the earl not only complained, with ſome rea- 
ſon, of the loſs which he ſuſtained, but had real cauſe 
to be alarmed at the intruſion of a formidable neigh- 
bour into the heart of his territories, who might be 
able to rival his power, and excite his oppreſſed vaſlals 
to ſhake off his yoke. 

An incident which happened ſoon after, increaſed 
and confirmed Huntly's ſuſpicions. Sir John Gordon, 
his third fon, and lord Ogilvie, had a diſpute about 
the property of an eſtate, This diſpute became 2 
deadly quarrel, They happened unfortunately to mett 
in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and being both attended 
with armed followers, a ſcuffle enſued, in which lord 
Ogilvie was dangerouſly wounded A ſir John. The 
magiſtrates apprehended both the offenilers, and the 
queen commanded them to be cloſely confined. Under 
any regular government, ſuch a breach of public peace 
and order would expoſe the perſon offending to certain 
puniſhment. At this time fome ſeverity was n=ceflary, 
in order to vindicate the queen's authority from 2 
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err iofult, the moſt heinous which had been offered to it 
he MW fince her return into Scotland. But, in an age ac- 
cuſtomed to hcence and. anarchy, even this moderate 
» of Wl exerciſe of her power, in ordering them to be kept 
uſy I in cuſtody, was deemed an act of intolerable ſeverity; 
had WM and the friends of each party began to convene their 
nich vaſſals and dependents, in order to overawe, or to fru- 
-ive WM firate, the deciſions of juſtice . Meanwhile Gordon 
ale MW waking his eſcape out of priſon, and flying into Aber- 
wer. deenſhure, complained loudly of the indignity with 
the WM which he had been treated; and as all the queen's ac- 
12de tions were, at this juncture, imputed to the earl of 
take Mar, this added very much to the reſentment which 
port Huntly had conceived againſt that nobleman. 
time At tie very time when theſe paſſions fermented, with 
oval the greateſt violence, in the minds of the earl of 
ited I liuntly and his family, the queen happened to ſet out 
this Wn a progreſs into the northern parts of the kingdom. 
rea» WM die was attended by the earls of Mar and Morton, 
cauſe I Maitland, and other leaders of that party. The pre- 
eigh- Nince of the queen in a country where no name greater 
it be (ban the earl of Huntiy's had been heard of, and no 
aſſals Nover ſuperior to his had been exerciſed, for many 
years, was au event of ufelt abundantly mortifying to 
eaſcd at haughty nobleman. But while the queen was en- 
rdon, Milly under the direction of Mar, all her actions were 
about Noe apt to be miſrepreſented, and conſtrued into inju- 
ne 2 Mics; and a thouſand circumitances could not but occur 


mett Ni awaken Huntly's jealouſy, to offend his pride, and 
-nded No inflame his reſentment. Amidſt the agitations of 
lord . many violent paſſions, ſome eruption was unavoid- 
The e. f . 
d the On Mary's arrival in the north, Huntly employed 
Inder wife, a woman capable of executing the commiſſion 
peace h abundance of dexterity, to ſoothe the queen, and 
ertain Ws intercede for pardon to their fon. But the queen 
far, emptorily required that he ſhould again deliver him- 


into the hands of juſtice, and rely on her clemency. 
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Gordon was perſuaded to do ſo; and being enjoined 
by the queen to enter himſelf priſoner in the caſtle of 
Stirling, he promiſed likewiſe to obey that command. 
Lord Erſkine, Mar's uncle, was at that time governor 
of this fort. The queen's ſeverity, and the place in 
which ſhe appointed Gordon to be confined, were in- 
terpreted to be new marks of Mar's rancour, and aug- 
mented the hatred of the Gordons againſt him. 

Meantime fir John Gordon ſet out towards Stirling; 
but, inſtead of performing his promiſe to the queen, 
made his eſcape from his guards, and returned to take 
the command of his followers, who were riſing in arms 
all over the north. Theſe were deftined to fecond and 
improve the blow, by which his father propoſed, ſe- 
cretly and at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, and Mait- 
land, his principal adverſaries. The time and place 
for perpetrating this horrid deed were frequently ap- 
pointed; but the executing of it was wonderfully pre- 
vented, by ſome of thoſe unforeſeen accidents which 
ſo often occur to diſconcert the ſchemes, and to inti- 
midate the hearts of aſſaſſins *. Huntly's own houſe 
at Strathbogie was the laſt and moſt convenient ſcene 
appointed for committing the intended violence. But, 
on her Journe thither, the queen heard of young 
Gordon's flight and rebellion, and refuſing, in 
the firſt tranſports of her indignation, to enter under 
the father's roof, by that fortunate expreſſion of her 
reſentment ſaved her miniſters from unavoidable de- 
ſtruction +. 

The ill ſucceſs of theſe efforts of private revenge 
precipitated Huntly into open rebellion. As the queen 
was entirely under the direction of his rivals, it was 
impoſſible to work their ruin, without violating the 
allegiance which he owed his ſovereign. On her arri- 
val at Inverneſs, the commanding x 590 in the caſlle, 


hy Huntly's orders ſhut the gates againſt her. Mary 


—_ 
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was obliged to lodge in the town, which was open and 
defenceleſs; but this too was quickly ſurrounded by 
2 multitude of the earl's followers f The utmoſt con- 
ſternation ſeized the queen, who was attended by 
a very flender train, She every moment expected 
the approach of the rebels, and ſome ſhips were already 
ordered into the river to ſecure her eſcape. The loy- 
alty of the Monroes, Frazers, Mackintoſhes, and ſome 
neighbouring clans, who took arms in her defence, 
ſaved her from this danger. By their aſſiſtance, ſhe 
even forced the caſtle to furrender, and inflicted on 
— governor the puniſhment which his inſolence de- 
erved. 

This open act of diſobedience was the occaſion of a 
meaſure more galling to Huntly than any the queen 
had hitherto taken. Lord Erſkine having pretended a 
right to the earldom of Mar, Stewart reſigned it in his 
tivour; and at the fame time Mary conferred upon him 
the title of car] of Murray, with the eſtate annexed 
to that dignity, which had been in poſſeſſion of the 
carl of Hugtly fince the year 1548 +. From this he 
concluded that his family was devoted to deſtruction; 
and dreading to be ſtripped gradually of thoſe poſſeſ- 
nons which, in reward of their fervices, the gratitude 
of the crown had beſtowed on himſclf, or his anceſtors, 
ne no longer diſguiſed his intentions, but, in defiance 
of the queen's proclamation, openly took arms. In- 
trad of yielding thoſe places of ſtrength which Mary 
required him, to ſurrender, his followers diſperſed or 
ut in pieces the parties which ſne deſpatched to take 
poſſeſſion of themj; and he himſelf advancing with a 
conſiderable body of men towards Aberdeen, to which 
pace the queen was now returned, filled her ſmall 
court with conſternation. Murray had only a hand- 
of men in whom ſhe could conſide 8. In order to 
form the appearance of an army, he was obliged to 
call in the affiſtance of the neighbouring barons; but as 
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moſt of theſe either favoured Huntly's deſigns, or ſtood 
in awe of his power, from tl:e:a no cordial or effectual 
ſervice could be expected. 

With theſe troops, however, Murray, who could 
gain nothing by delay, marched briſkly towards the 
enemy. He found them at Corrichie, poſted to great 
advantage; he commanded his northern aſſociates 
inſtantly to begin the attack; but on the firſt motion 
of the enemy, they treacherouſly turned their backs; 
and Huntly's followers, throwing afide their ſpears, 
and breaking their ranks, drew their ſwords, and ruſhed 
forward to the purſuit. It was then that Murray 
gave proof, both of ſteady courage and of prudent 
conduct. He ſtood immoveable on a Tiling ground, 
with the ſmall but truſty body of his adherents, who 
preſenting their ſpears to the enemy, received them 
with a determined reſolution, which they little expect- 
ed. The Highland broad ſword is not a weapon ſit 
to encounter the Scottiſh ſpear. In every civil com- 
motion, the ſuperiority of the latter has been evident, 
and has always decided the conteſt. On this occaſion 
the irregular attack of Huntly's troops was eaſily re- 
pulſed by Murray's firm battalion. Before they re- 
covered from the confuſion occaſioned by this unfore- 
ſeen reſiſtance, thoſe who had begun the flight, wil- 
ling to regain their credit with the victorious party, 
fell upon them, and completed the rout. Huntly him- 
ſelf, who was extremely corpulent, was trodden to 
death in the purſuit, His fons, fir John and Adam, were 
taken, and Murray returned in triumph to Aberdeen 
with his priſoners, 

The trial of men taken in actual rebellion againſt 
their ſovereign was extremely ſhort. Three days after 
the battle, ſir John Gordon was beheaded at Aberdern. 
His brother Adam was pardoned on account of bis 
youth. Lord Gordon, who had been privy to his tz- 
ther's deligns, was ſeized in the ſouth, and upon trial, 
found guilty of treaſon; but, through the queen's cle- 
meney, the puniſhment was remitted. The firſt par- 
lament progcceded againſt this great family with the 
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utmoſt rigour of law, and reduced their power and 
fortune to the loweſt bb *. 

As the fall of the earl of Huntly is the moſt import- 
ant event of this year, it would have been improper 
to interrupt the narrative by taking notice of leſſer 
tranſactions, which may now be related with equal 
propriety. 


* This conſpiracy of the earl of Huntly is one of the 
moſt intricate and myſterious paſſages of the Scottiſh 
hiſtory. As it was a tranſaction purely domeſtic, and 
in which the Engliſh were little intereſted, few original 

apers concerning it have been found in CeciPs col- 
ſedtion, the great ſtorehouſe of evidence and informa- 
tion with regard to the affairs of this period. 

Buchanan ſuppoſes Mary to have formed a deſign 
about this time of —_— Murray, and of employ- 
ing the power of the earl of Huntly for this purpoſe. 
But his account of this whole tranſaction appears to 
be fo void of truth, and even of probability, as to 
deſerve no ſerious examination. At that time Mary 
wanted power, and ſeems to have had no inclination 
to commit any act of violence upon her brother. 

Two other hypotheſes have been advanced, in order 
to explain this matter, but they appear to be equally 
removed from truth. 

I. It cannot well be conceived, that the queen's jour- 
ney to the north was a ſcheme concerted by Murray, 
in order to ruin the carl of Huntly. 1. Huntly had 
refided at court almoſt ever ſince the queen's return. 
Keith, 198. Append. 175, &c. This was the proper 
place in which to have ſeized him. To attack kim in 
Aberdeenſhire, the ſeat of his power, and in the 
midſt of his vaſſals, was a project equally abſurd and 
hazardous. 2. The queen was not accompanied with 
a body of troops, capable of attempting any thing a- 
gainſt Huntly by violence; her train was not more 
numerous than was uſual in times of greateſt tranquil- 
lity. Keith, 230. 3. There remain two original let- 
ters with regard to this 3 one from Randolph 
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In the beginning of the ſummer, Mary, who was 
defirous of entering into a more intimate correſpondence 
and familiarity with Elizabeth, employed Maitland to 
deſire a perſonal interview with her, ſomewhere in the 
north of England. As this propoſal could not be re- 

> 6x place, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the meeting, were inftantly agreed upon. 
But Elizabeth was prudent enough not to admit into 


the Engliſh refident, and another from Maitland; both 
directed to Cecil. They talk of Huntly's meaſures as 
notoriouſly treaſonable. Randolph mentions his at- 
tempts to aſſaſſinate Murray, &c. No hint is given 
of any previous reſolution, formed by Mary's miniſters, 
to ruin Huntly and his family. Had any ſuch deſign 
ever exiſted, it was Randolph's duty to have diſcovered 
it, nor would Maitland have laboured to conceal it 
from the Engliſh ſecretary. Keith, 229, 233. 
II. To ſuppoſe that the earl of Huntly had laid any 
lan for ſeizing the queen and her miniſters, ſeems to 
leſs improbable. 1. On the queen's arrival in the 
north, he laboured, in good earneſt, to gain her favour, 
and to obtain a pardon for his ſon. Knox, 318. 2. 
He met the queen, firſt at Aberdeen, and then at 
Rothemay, whither he would not have ventured to 
come, had he harboured any ſuch treaſonable reſolu- 
tion. Knox, 318. 3. His conduct was irreſolute and 
wavering, like that of a man diſconcerted by an un- 
foreſeen danger, not like one executing a concerted 
lan. 4. The moſt conſiderable perſons of his clan 
ubmitted to the queen, and found ſurety to obey her 
commands Keith, 226. Had the earl been previouily 
determined to rife in arms againſt the queen, or to 
ſeize her miniſters, it is probable he would have im- 
arted it to his A followers, nor would they 
— deſerted him in this manner. 
For theſe reaſons, we have, on the one hand, vindli- 
cated the earl of Murray from any deliberate intention 
of ruining the family of Gordon; and on the other 
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her kingdom a rival who outſhone herſelf fo far in beau- 
ty and gracefulneſs of 
nently in all the arts o 
pretence of being confined to London, by the attention 
which the was obliged to give to the civil wars in France, 
ſhe put off the interview for that ſeaſon ', and prevented 
her ſubjects from ſeeing the Scottiſh queen, the charms 
of whoſe appearance and behaviour ſhe envied, and had 


ſome reaſon to dread. 
g this year, the aſſembly of the church met 


Duri 


twice. 
complaints of the poverty and dependence of the church; 
and many murmurs againſt the negligence or avarice 
of thoſe who had been appointed to collect and to di- 
ſtribute the ſmall fund appropriated for the maintenance 
of preachers. 
grievances, was preſented to the queen; but without 
any effect. There was no reaſon to expect that Mary 
would diſcover any forwardneſs to grant the requeſts 
of ſuch ſupplicants. As her miniſters, though all moſt 
zealous proteſtauts, were themſelves growing rich on 
the inheritance of the church, they were e 
leſo of the indigence and demands of their 

Mary had now continued above two years in a ſtate 
of widowhood. Her gentle adminiſtration had ſecured 
the hearts of her ſubjects, who were impatient for her 
marriage, and wiſhed the crown to deſcend in the right 


line from their ancient monarchs. 


SCOTLAND. 


erſon; and who excelled ſo emi- 
infinuation and addreſs. Under 


n both theſe meetings were exhibited many 


tition, craving redrets of their 


ually regard- 


She herſelf was the 


moſt amiable woman of the age; and the fame of her 
accompliſhments, together with the favourable circum- 
ſtance of her having one kingdom already in her poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the proſpect of mounting the throne of au- 
other, promptcd many different princes to ſolicit an al- 


lance to illuſtrious. 


Scotland, by its ſituation, threw ſo 


much weight and power into whatever ſcale it fell, that 


hand, we have imputed the violent conduct of the earl 


of Hluntly to a ſudden ſtart of reſentment, without charg- 


ng him with any premeditated purpoſe of rebellion, 
» Keith, 216. 1 Knox, 311, 33. 
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all Europe waited with ſolicitude for Mary's determina- 
tion; and no event in that age excited ſtronger political 
fears and jcalouſies, none intereſted more deeply the 
paſſions of ſeveral princes, or gave rife to more contra- 
dictory intrigues, than the marriage of the Scottiſh 
queen. | 

The princes of the houſe of Auſtria remembered what 
vaſt projects the French had founded on their former 
alliance with the queen of Scots; and though the uncx- 
33 death, firſt of Henry and then of Francis, had 

indered theſe from taking effect, yet it Mary ſhould 

again make choice of a huſband among the French 
princes, the fame deſigns might be revived and prole- 
cuted with better ſucceſs. | 

In order to prevent this, the emperor entered into a 
negotiation with the cardinal of Lorrain, who had pro- 

oſed to marry the Scottiſh queen to the archduke 

Charles, Ferdinand's third for. The matter was com- 
municated to Mary; and Melvil, who at that time at- 
tended the elector palatine, was commanded to mquire 
into the character and ſituation of the archduke +. 

Philip II. though no leſs apprehenſive of Mary's fal- 
ling once more into the hands of France, envied his un- 
cle Ferdinand the acqufition of fo important a prize; 
and as his. own infatiable ambition graſped at ail the 
kingdoms of Europe, he employed his ambaſſador at 


the French court to ſolicit the princes of Lorram in be- 


half of his ſon Don Carlos, at that time the heir of ail 
the extenſive dominions which belonged to the Spanish 
monarchy t. 

Catherine of Medicis, on the other hand, dreaded the 
marriage of the Scottiſh queen to any of the Auſtrian 
princes, which would have added fo much to the pow- 
er and preteniions of that ambitious race. Her jcalou- 
ſy of the princes of Lorrain rendered her no leſs averic 
from an alliance, which, by ſceuring them the prot-0n 
of the emperor or king of Spain, would give new bold— 


+ Melv 63, 65. Keith, 239. See Append. VII. 
Caſteln. 461. Addit. a Labeur 501, 503. 
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neſs to their enterpriſing ſpirit, and enable them to ſet 
the power of the crown, which they already rivalled, at 
open defiance: and as ſhe was afraid that theſe ſplendid 
propoſals of the Auſtrian family would dazzle the young 
queen, ſhe inſtantly deſpatched Caſtlenau into Scotland, 
to offer her in marriage the duke of Anjou, the brother 
of her former huſband, who ſoon after mounted the 
throne of France+. 

Mary attentively weighed the pretenſions of ſo many 
rivals. The archduke had little to recommend him but 
his high birth. The example of Henry VIII. was a 
warning againſt contracting a marriage with the bro- 
ther of her former huſband; nor could ſhe bear the 
thoughts of appearing in France, in a rank inferior to 
that which ſhe had formerly held in that kingdom. She 
liſtened therefore with partiality to the Spaniſh propoſi- 
tions, and the proſpect of ſuch vaſt power and domi- 
nions flattered the ambition of a young and aſpiring 
princeſs. 

Three ſeveral! circumſtances, however, concurred to 
divert Mary from any thoughts of a foreign alliance. 

The firſt of theſe was the murder of her uncle the 
duke of Guile. Ihe violence and ambition of that no- 
bietnan had involved his country in a civil war, which 
was conducted with furious animoſity, and various ſuc- 
cels At laſt the duke laid fiege to Orleans, the bul- 
wark of the proteilant cauſe; and he had reduced that 
city to the laſt extremity, when he was aſſaſſinated by the 
trantic zeal of Poltrot. This blow proved iatal to the 
queen of Scots. The young duke was a minor; and 
tie cardinal, though ſubtle and intriguing, wanted that 
undaunted and enterpriſing courage which rendered the 
ambition of his brother ſo formidable. Catherine, in- 
lead of encouraging this ambition, or furthering the 
pretenſions, of her daughter in-law, took pleaſure in 
mortifying the one, and in diſappointing the other. In 
this ſituation, aud without ſuch a protector, it became 
ucceſſary for Mary to contract her views, and to pro- 
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ceed with caution; and whatever proſpect of advantage, 
might allure her, ſhe could venture upon no dangerous 
or doubtful meaſure, 

The ſecond cireumſtance which — with Marv, 
was the opinion of the queen of England. The mar- 
riage of the Scottiſh queen intereſted Elizabeth more 
deeply than any other prince; and ſhe obſerved all her 
deliberations concerning it with the moſt anxious atten- 
tion. She Herſelf ſeems early to have formed a reſolu- 
tion of living unmarried, and ſhe diſcovered no imall 
inclination to impoſe the ſame law on the queen of Scots. 
She had already experienced what uſe might be made 
of Mary's power and pretenſions to invade her domi- 
nions, and to diſturb her poſſeſſion of the crown. The 
death of Francis II. had happily delivered her from this 
danger, which ſhe determined to guard againſt for the 
future with the utmoſt care. And as the reſtleſs ambi- 
tion of the Auſtrian princes, the avowed and bigotted 
patrons of the catholic ſuperſtition, made her, in a par- 
ticular manner, dread their neighbourhood, ſhe inſtructed 
Randolph to remonſtrate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, aguinit 
any alliance with them; and to acquaint Mary, that as 
ſhe herſelf would conſider ſuch a match to be a breach 
of the perſonal friendſhip, in which they were fo hap- 
pily united, ſo the Englith nation would regard it as the 
diſſolution of that confederacy which now ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two kingdoms. That, in order to preterve 
their own religion and liberties, they would in all pro- 
bability take — ſtep prejudicial to her right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, which, as ſhe well knew, they neither wanted 
power nor pretences to invalidate and ſet atide. This 
threatening was accompanied with a promite, but ex- 
preſſed in very ambiguous terms, that ii Mary's choice 
of a huſband ſhould prove agrecable to the Engliſu na- 
tion, Elizabeth would appoint proper perſons to examine 
her title to the — and, if well founded, com- 
mand it to be publicly recogniſed. She obſerved, how- 
ever, a myſterious ſilence concerning the perion on 
whom ſhe wiſhed the choice of the Scottiſh queen 15 
fall. The revealing of this fecret was reſerved for o 
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future negotiation. Meanwhile ſhe threw ont ſome ob- 
ſcure hints, that a native of Britain, or one not of prince- 
ly rank, would be her ſafeſt and moſt inoffenſive 1 t. 

n advice offered with ſuch an air of ſuperiority and 
command mortified, no doubt, the pride ot the Scottiſh 
queen. But, under her preſent circumſtances, ſhe was 
obliged to bear this indignity. Deſtitute of all foreign 
aſſiſtance, and intent upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion, the 
great object of her wiſhes and ambition, it became ne- 
ceſſary to court a rival, whom, without manifeſt im- 
prudence, ſhe ſhould not venture to offend. 

The inclination of her own ſubjects was another, and 
not the leaft conſiderable circumſtance, which called 
for Mary's attention at this conjuncture. They had 
been taught by the fatal experiment of her former mar- 
riage, to dread an union with any great prince, whoſe 

wer might be employed to oppreſs their religion and 
liderties. They trembled at the thoughts of a match 
with a foreigner; and if the crown ſhould be ſtrength- 
enced by new dominions or alliances, they foreſaw that 
the royal prerogative would ſoon be ſtretched beyond 
its ancient and legal limits. Their eagerneſs to prevent 
this could ſcarce Bil of throwing them into the arms of 
England. Elizabeth would be ready to afford them her 
aid towards obſtructing a meaſure ſo diſagreeable to 
herſelf. It was eaſy for them to ſeize the perſon of the 
lovereign. By the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, they 
could render it difficult for any foreign prince to land 
in Scotland. The Roman catholics, now an inconſider- 
able party in the kingdom, and difpirited by the loſs of 
the carl of Huntly, could give no obſtruction to their 
deſigns. To what violent extremes the national abhor- 
rence of a foreign yoke might have been carried, is ma- 
nifeſt from the tranſactions both previous and ſubſequent 
to the preſent period. | 

For theſe reaſons Mary laid aſide, at that time, all 
thouglits of foreign alliance, and ſcemed willing to ſa- 
crifice her own ambition, in order to remove the jealou- 
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ſies of Elizabeth, and to quiet the fears of her own ſub- 
jects. 


The parliament met this year, for the firſt time ſince 
the queen's return into Scotland. Mary's adminiſtra- 
tion had bitherto been extremely popular. Her minifters 
poſſeſſed the confidence of the nation. And by conſe- 
quence, the proceedings of that aſſembly were conducted 
with perfect unanimity. The grant of the carldom of 
Murray to the prior of St. Andrews was confirmed; 
the earl of Huntly, and ſeveral of his vaſſals and depen- 
dents, were attainted: the attainder againſt Kirkaldy 
of Grange, and ſome of his accomplices in the murder 
of cardinal Beatoun, was reverſed ®: the act of oblivion, 
mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received the roy- 
al ſanction. | But Mary, who had determined never to 


ratify that treaty, took care that this fan&tion ſhould not 


be deemed any acknowledgement of its validity; ſhe 
granted her conſent merely in condeſcenſion to the lords 
in parliament, who, on their knees, beſought her to al- 
lay the jealouſies and apprehenſions of her ſubjects, by 
ſuch a gracious law. 

No attempt was made, in this parliament, to procure 
the queen's aſſent to the laws eſtabliſhing the proteſtant 
religion. Her miniſters, though zealous proteſtants 
themſelves, were aware that this could not be urged with- 
out manifeſt danger and imprudence. She had con- 
ſented, through their influence, to tolerate and protect 
the reformed doctrine. They had even prevailed on 
her to impriſon and proſecute the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, and prior of Whithorn, for celebrating maſs con- 
trary to her proclamation |. Mary, however, was ſtill 
paſſionately devoted to the Romiſh ſuperſtition; and 
though, from political motives, ſhe had granted a tem- 
porary indulgence to opinions which ſhe diſapproved, 
there were no grounds to hope that ſhe would agree to 
eſtabliſh them for perpetuity. The moderation of thoſe 
who profeſſed it was the method for reconciling 


Knox, 330. 
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the queen to the proteſtant religion. Time might a- 
bate her bigotry. Her prejudices might wear off gra- 
dually, and at laſt ſhe might yield to the wiſhes of her 
people, what their importunity or their violence could 
never have extorted. Many laws of importance were 
to be propoſed in parliament; and to defeat all theſe, 
by ſuch a fruitleſs and ill-· imed application to the queen, 
would have been equally injurious to individuals, and 
detrimental to the public. 

The zeal of the proteſtant clergy was deaf to all theſe 
conſiderations of policy. Eager and impatient, it brook- 
ed no delay; ſevere and inflexible, it would condeſcend 
to no compliances. The leading men of that order in- 
ſiſted. that this opportunity of eſtabliſhing religion by 
law was not to be neglected. They pronounced the 
moderation of the courtiers, apoſtacy; and their endea- 
vours to gain the queen, they reckoned criminal and 
ſervile : — ſolemnly renounced the friendſhip of 
the earl of Murray, as a man devoted to Mary, and ſo 
blindly zealous for her ſervice, as to become regardleſs 
of thoſe objects which he had hitherto eſteemed moſt 
lacred. This rupture, which is a ſtrong proof of Mur- 
ray's fincere attachment to the rom at that period, 
continued above a year and an half f. 

The preachers being diſappointed by the men in 
whom they placed the greateſt confidence, gave vent to 
their indignation in their pulpits. Theſe echoed more 
loudly than ever. with declamations againſt idolatry; 
with diſmal preſages concerning the queen's marriage 
with a foreigner, and with bitter reproaches againit 
thoſe who, trom intereſted motives, had deſerted that 
cauſe which they once reckoned it their honour to ſup- 
port. The people, inflamed by ſuch vehement decla- 
mations, which were dictated by a zeal more ſincere 
than prudent, proceeded to raſh and unjultifiable acts 
of violence. During the queen's abſence, on a progrels 
into the weſt, maſs continued to be celebrated in her 
chapel at Holyrood-houſe. The multitude of thoſe whe 
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_ reſorted thither gave great offence to the citizens 
of Edinburgh, who, being free from the reſtraint which 
the royal preſence impoſed, afſembled in a riotous man- 
ner, interrupted the ſervice, and filled thoſe preſent with 
the utmoſt conſternation. Two of the ringleaders in 
_ tumult were ſeized, and a day appointed for their 
trial f. N 
Knox, who deemed the zeal of theſe perſons lauda- 
ble, and their conduct meritorious, conſidered them as 
ſufferers in a good cauſe; and in order to ſcreen them 
from danger, he iſſued circular letters, requiring all who 
profeſſed the true religion, or were concerned for the 
preſervation of it, to aſſemble at Edinburgh, on the day 
of trial, and by their preſence to comfort and afhit their 
diſtreſſed brethren ||. One of theſe letters fell into the 
queen's hands. To aſſemble the ſubjects without the 
authority of the ſovereign was conſtrued to be treator;, 
and a refolution was taken to proſecute Knox for tha: 
crime, before the privy council. Happily for him, his 
judges were not only zealous proteſtants, but the very 
men who, during the late commorious, had openly re- 
ſiſted and ſet at defiance the queen's authority. It was 
under precedents drawn from their own conduct thut 
Knox endeavoured to ſhelter himſelf, Nor would it 
have been an eaſy matter for theſe counſellors to hive 
found out a diſtinction, by which they could centre 
him, without condemning themſelves. After a long 
hearing, he was unanimouſly acquitted. Sinclair, b. 
ſhop of Roſs, and preſident of the court of ſeſſion, a zen- 
lous papiſt, heartily concurred with the other counſcl- 
lors in this deciſion f, a remarkable act, which ſhows 
the unſcttled ſtate of government in that age; the low 
condition to which legal authority was then funk ; and 
the impunity with which the ſubjects might invade thote 
rights of the crown which are now held ſacred. 

The marriage of the Scottiſh queen continued ſtill to 
be the object of attention and intrigue. Though Eliza- 
beth, even while ſhe wiſhed to direct Mary, treated her 
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with 2 diſguſtful reſerve; though ſhe kept her, without 
neceſſity, in a ſlate ot ſuſpenſe; and hinted often at the 
fon whom ſhe deſtined to be her huſband, without 
directly mentioning his name; yet Mary tramed all her 
actions to expreſs tuch a prudent reſpect for the Engliſh 
queen, that foreign princes began to imagine ſhe had 
-iven herſelf up implicitly to her direction“. The pro- 
ſpeck of this union alarmed Catherine of Medicis. I ho' 
Catherine had taken pleaſure all along in doing ill offices 
to the queen of Scots; though, ſoon after the duke of 
Guiſe's death, ſhe had put upon her a moſt mortitying 
indignity, by ſtopping the payment of her dowry, by 
depriving her ſubject the duke of Chatelherault of his 
penſion, and by beſtowing the command of the Scottiſh 
guards on a Frenchman; ſhe refolved, however, to pre- 
vent this dangerous conjunction of the Britiſh queens. 
For this purpoſe ſhe now employed all her art to appeale 
Mary ft, to whom ſhe had given lo many cauſes of of- 
fence. "The arrears of her dowry were inſtantly paid; 
more punctual remittances were promiſed for the future; 
and offers made, not only to reſtore, but to extend the 
privileges of the Scottiſh nation in France, It was caly 
for Mary to penetrate into the motives of this ſudden 
change; ſhe well knew the character of her mother-in- 
law, and laid little ſtreſs upon profeſſions of friendſhip 
which came from a princels of ſuch a falic and untect- 
ing heart, 

The negotiation with England, relative to the mar- 
riage, ſuffered no interruption from this application of 
the French queen. As Mary, in compliance to her ſub- 
jets, and preſſed by the ftrongeſt motives of intereſt, 
determined ſpcedily to marry, Elizabeth was obliged to 
break that unaccountable ſilence which ſhe had hitherto 
aſſected. The ſceret was dilcloſed, and her favourite 
lord Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of Leiceſter, was 
declared to be the happy man whom ſhe had choſen to 
be the huſband of a queen courted by fo many princes $. 
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Elizabeth's wiſdom and penetration were remarkable 
in the choice of her miniſters; in diſtinguiſhing her fa- 
vourites, thoſe great qualities were leſs conſpicuous. She 
was influenced in two caſes fo oppofite, by merit of very 
clifferent kinds. Their capacity tor buſineſs, their know- 
ledge, their prudence, were the talents to which alone 
ſhe attended in chuſing her miniſters; whereas beauty 
and gracefulneſs of perſon, poliſhed manners, and court- 
ly addreſs, were the accompliſhments on which ſhe be- 
— her favour. She acted in the one caſe with the 
wildom of a queen, in the other ſhe diſcovered the weak- 
nels of a woman. To this Leiceſter owed his grandeur, 
Though remarkable neither for eminence in virtue nor 
ſuperiority of abilities, the queen's partiality diſtinguiſh- 
ed hmm on every occaſion. She raiſed him to the high- 
eſt honours, ſhe beftowed on him the moſt important em- 
ployments, and manifeſted an affection ſo diſproportion 
ate to his merit, that, in the opinion of that age, it 
could be accounted tor only by the power of planetary 
influence !. 

The high ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen could not well 
bear the firfl overture of a match with a ſubject. Her 
own rank, the ſplendor of her former marriage, and the 
ſolicitations at this time of ſo many powerful princes, 
crowded into her thoughts, and made her ſenfibly feel 
how humbling and drfreſpectful Elizabeth's propotal 
was. She diſſembled, however, with the Engliſh reſi- 
dent; and though the declared, in ſtrong terms, what a 
degradation ſhe would deem this alliance, which brought 
along with it no advantage that could juſtify ſuch neglact 
of ker en dignity, ſhe mentioned the earl of Leiceſter, 
notv/ithſtanding, in terms full of reſpect t. 

Elizabeth, we may preſume, did not with that the pro- 
poſal ſhould he received in any other manner. After the 
extraordinary marks ſhe had given of her own attach- 
ment to Leiceſler, and while he was ſtill in the very 
height of favour, it is not probable ſhe could think ſeri- 


_ oully of beſtowing bim upon another. It was not her 
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aim to perſuade, but only to amuſe Mary f. Almoſt 


three years were elapſed ſince her return into Scotland; 
and though ſolicited by her ſubjects, and courted by the 
greateſt princes in Europe, ſhe had hitherto been pre- 
vented from marrying, chictiy by the artifices of Eliza» 
beth. And if at this time the Engliſh queen could have 
engaged Mary to liſten to her propoſal in favour of Lei- 
ceſter, her power over this creature of her own would 
have enabled her to protract the negotiation at pleaſure; 
and by keeping her rival unmarried, ſhe would have ren- 
—— 0 proſpect of her ſucceſſion leſs acceptable to the 
ngliſh, 

iceſter's own ſituation was extremely delicate and 
embarraſſing. To gain poſſeſſion of the moſt amiable 
woman of the age, to carry away this prize from ſo ma- 
ny contending princes, to mount the throne of an an- 
cient kingdom, might have flattered the ambition of a 
ſubjet much more conſiderable than him He ſaw all 
theſe advantages, no doubt, and, in ſecret, they made 
their full impreſſion on him. But, without offending E- 
lizabeth, he durſt not venture on the moſt diſtant dilco- 


very of his ſentiments, or take any ſtep towards facilitat- 


ing his acquiſition of objects ſo worthy of deſire. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth's partiality towards him, 
which ſhe was at no pains to conceal*, might inſpire him 
with hopes of attaining the ſupreme rank in a kingdom 
more illuſtrious than Scotland. Elizabeth had oſten de- 
clared that nothing but her reſolution to lead a ſingle 
life, and his being born her own ſubject, would have 
hindered her from chuſing the earl of Leiceſter for a 
huſband. Such conſiderations of prudence are, hou- 
ever, often ſurmounted by love; and Leiceſter might 
flatter himſelf, that the violence of her affection would 
at length triumph both over the maxims of policy and 
the ſcruples of pride. Theſe hopes induced him, now 
and then, to conclude the propoſal of his marriage with 
the Scottiſh queen to be a project for his deſtruction ; 
and he imputed it to the malice of Cecil, who, under 
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the ſpec ious pretence of doing him honour, intended to 
ruin him in the good opinion both of Elizabeth and Ma- 


A treaty of marriage, propoſed by one queen who 
dreaded its ſucceſs; liſtened to by another, who Wa ſe- 
cretly determined againſt it; and ſcarcely defired by the 
man bimlclf, whoſe intereſt and reputation it was calcu- 
lated, in appearauce to promote; could not, under ſo 
many unfavourable circumſtances, be brought to a for- 
tunate 1ſſ1e, Both Elizabeth and Mary continued, how- 
ever, to act with equal diſſimulation. The former, not- 
withſtanding her fears of loſing Leiceſter, ſolicited warm- 
0 in his behalf. The latter, though ſhe began about 
this time to caſt her eyes upon another ſubject of Eng- 
land, did not at once venture ſinally to reject Elizabeth's 
favourite. 

The perſon towards whom Mary began to turn her 
thoughts was Henry Stewart lord Darnly, eldeſt ſon of 
the earl of Lennox. That nobleman, having been dri- 
ven out of Scotland under the regency of the duke of 
Chatelherault, had lived in baniſhment for twenty years. 
Lbs wife, lady Margaret Douglas, was Mary's moſt dan- 
gerous rival in her claim upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion. 
She was the daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter of 
Henry VIII. by the earl of Angus, whom that queen 
married after the death of her huſband James IV. In 
that age, the right and order of ſucceſſion was not ſet- 
tled with the fame accuracy as at preſent. Time, and 
the deciſion of almoſt every caſe that can poſſibly hap- 
pen, have at laſt introduced certainty into a matter, 
which naturally is ſubje& to all the variety ariſing from 
the caprice of lawyers, guided by obſcure and often ima- 
ginary analogies. Lady Lennox, though born of a ſe- 
cond marriage, was one degree nearer the royal blood 
of England than Mary. She was the daughter, Mary 
only the grand-daughter, of Margaret. This was not 
the only advantage over Mary which the lady Lennox 
enjoyed. She was born in England; and by a maxim 
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of law in that country, with regard to private inheritan- 
ces, «( whoever is not born in 2. or at leaſt of pa- 
rents who, at the time of his birth, were in the obedi- 
ence of the king of England, cannot enjoy any inheri- 
tance in that kingdom. This maxim, Hales, an Eng- 
liſh lawyer, produced in a treatiſe which he publiſhed at 
this time, and endeavoured to apply it to the right of 
ſucceſſion to the crown. In a private cauſe, theſe pre- 
texts might have given riſe to a long and doubtful litiga- 
tion; where a crown was at ſtake, ſuch nice difputes 
and ſubtilties were to be avoided with the utmoſt care. 
It Darnly ſhould happen to contract an alliance with any 
of the powerful families in England, or ſhould publicly 
3 the proteſtant religion, theſe plauſible and popu- 
ar topics might be ſo urged, as to prove fatal to the pre- 
tenſions of a foreigner and of a papiſt. 

Mary was aware of all this; and, in order to prevent 
any danger from that quarter, had early endeavoured 
to cultivate a friendly correſpondence with the tamily of 
Lennox. In the year 1562t, both the earl and the lady 
Margaret were taken into cuſtody by Elizabeth's orders, 
on account of their holding a ſecret correſpondence with 
the Scottiſh queen. 

From the time that Mary became ſenſible of the diffi= 
culties which would attend her marrying a foreign 
prince, ſhe entered into a ſtill cloſer connexion with the 
earl of Lennox |, and invited him to return into Scot- 
land. This ſhe endeavoured to conceal from Elizabeth; 
hut a tranſaction of ſo much importance did not eſcape 
the notice of that diſcerning princeſs. She obſerved, 
but did not interrupt it. Nothing could fall in more 
perfectly with her views concerning Scottiſh affairs. She 
was pleaſed to fee the pride of the Scottiſh queen ſtoop 
at laſt to the thoughts of taking a ſubject to her bed. 
Darnly was in no ſituation to excite her jealouſy or her 
ſears, His father's eſtate lay in England, and by means 
of this pledge ſhe hoped to keep the negotiation entirely 
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in her own hands, to play the ſame game of artifice and 
delay which ſhe had planned out, it her recommenda- 
tion of Leiceſter had been more favourably received. 
As before the union of the two crowns, no ſubject of 
one kingdom could pats into the other without the per- 
miſſion of both ſovereigns; no ſooner did Lennox, un- 
der pretence of proſecuting his wife's claim upon the 
earldom of Angus, apply to Elizabeth for her licence to 
o into Scotland, than 4 obtained it. Together with 
it, ſhe gave him letters, warmly recommending his per- 
fon and cauſe to Mary's friendſhip and protection“. 
But at the ſame time, as it was her manner to involve 
all her tranſactions with regard to Scotland in fome de- 
gree of perplexity and contradiction, ſhe warne Mary, 
that this indulgence of Lennox might prove tatal to her- 
lelf, as his return could not fail of reviving the ancient 
animofity between hem and the houſe of Hamilton, 
This admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew 
from her an angry reply, which occaſioncd for ſome 
time, a total interruption of all correſpondence between 
the two queens}, Mary was not a little alarmed at 
this; ſhe both dreaded the effects of Elizabeth's reſent— 
ment, and felt ſeniibly the diſadvantage of being exclud- 
ed from a free intercourſe with Englaud, where her am- 
baſſadors had, all along carried on, with ſome ſucceſs, 
ſecret negotiations, which incycaled the number of her 
partizans, and paved her way towards the throne, In 
order to remove the cauſes of the preſent difliculty, 
Melvil was ſent expreſs to the court of England, IIe 
found it no difficult matter to bring about a reconcile- 
ment; and ſoon re-eftabiiſhed the appearance, but not 
the confidence of friendſhip, which was all that had 
ſubſiſted, for ſome time, bet ween the two qucens. 
During this negotiation, Elizabeth's profeſſions of 
love to Mary, and Melvil's replies iu the name of his 
miſtreſs, were made in the language of the Warmeſt 
and moſt cordial friendſhry, But what Melvil truly 
obſerves, with reſpect to ILlizabeth, inay be extended 
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without injuſtice to both queens. There was neither 
_ dealing nor upright meaning, but great diſſimu- 
ation, envy and fear}. | 

Lennox, however, in conſequence of the licence 
which he had obtained, ſet out for Scotland, and was 
received by the queen, not only with the reſpect due to a 
nobleman, ſo nearly allied to the royal family, but trear- 
ed with a diſtinguiſhed familiarity, which could not fail 
of inſpiring him with more elevated hopes. The ru- 
mour of his ſon's marriage to the queen began to 
ſpread over the kingdom; and the eyes of all Scotland, 
were turned upon him, as the father of their future ma- 
ſter. The duke of Chatelherault was the firſt to take 
the alarm. He conſidered Lennox, as the ancient and 
hereditary enemy of the houſe of Hamilton; and, in his 
grandeur, ſaw the ruin of himſelf and his friends, But 
the queen interpoſed her authority to — any vio- 
lent rupture, and employed all her influence to bring 
about an accommodation of the diſſerences“. 

The powerful family of Douglas no leſs dreaded 
Lennox's return, from an apprehenſion that he would 
wreſt the earldom of Angus out of their hands. But 
the queen, who well knew how dangerous it would be 
to irritate Morton, and other great men of that name, 
prevailed on Lennox to purchale their friendſhip, by 


allowing his lady's claim upon the earldom of Angus 


to drop+-, 

After theſe preliminary ſteps, Mary ventured to call 
a meeting of parliament. The act of forteiture paſſed 
againſt Lennox in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and forty-five was repealed, and he was publicly re- 
ſtored to the honours and eflate of his anceſtors ||. 

The eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of this year were 
not conſiderable. In the aflemblies of the church, the 
lame complaints of the increale of idolatry, the fame 
repreſentations concerning the poverty of the clergy, 
were renewed. The reply which the queen made to 
theſe, and her promiſes of redreſs, were more ſatisfying 
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to the proteſtants than any they had hitherto obtained+, 
But, notwithſtanding her declarations in their favour, 
they could not help harbouring many ſuſpicions con- 
cerning Mary's deſigns againſt their religion. She had 
never once conſented to hear any preacher of the re- 
formed doctrine. She had abated nothing of her bigot- 
ted attachment to the Roman faith. Fhe genius of 
that ſuperſtition, averſe at all times from toleration, 
was in that age fierce and unrelenting. Mary had 
given her friends on the continent repeated aſſurances 
of her reſolution to eſtabliſh the catholic church |. 
She had induftriouſly avoided every opportunity of 
ratifying the aQs of parliament, one thouſand five 
hundred and fixty, in favour of the Reformation. Even 


the protection which, ever ſince her return, ſhe had 


afforded the proteſtant religion, was merely rtempo- 
rary, and declared, by her own proclamation, to be of 
force only “ till ſhe ſhould take ſome final order in 
the matter of religion J.“ The vigilant zeal of the 
preachers was inattentive to none of theſe circum- 
ſtances. The coldneſs of their principal leaders, who 
were at this time entirely devoted to the court, added 
to their jcalouſies and fears. Theſe they uttered to 
the people, in language which they deemed ſuitable to 
the neceſſity of the times, and which the queen reckon- 
ed diſreſpectful and infolent. In a meeting of the 
general ailembly, Maitland publicly accuſed — of 
teaching ſeditious doctrine, concerning the right of 
ſubjects to reſiſt thoſe ſovereigns who treſpaſs againſt 
the duty which they owe to the people. Knox was 
not backward to juſtify what he had taught; and 
vpon this general doctrine of reſiſtance, ſo juſt in its 
own nature, but ſo delicate in its application to -partt- 
cular cafes, there enſued a debate, which admirably 
diſplays the talents and character of both the diſpu- 
tants; the acuteneſs of the former, embelliſhed with 
learning, but prone to ſubtlety; the vigorous under- 
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ſtanding of the latter, delighting in bold ſentiments, 
and ſuperior to all fear“. 

Two years had already been conſumed in fruitleſs 
negotiations concerning the marriage of the Scottiſh 
queen. Mary had full leiſure and opportunity to diſ- 
cern the fallacy and deceit of all Elizabeth's proceed- 
ings with reſpe& to that affair. But, in order to ſet 
the real intentions of the Engliſh queen in a fair light, 
and to bring her to ſome explicit declaration of her 
ſentiments, Mary at laſt intimated to Randolph, that, 
on condition her right of ſucceſſion to the crown of 
England were publicly acknowledged, ſhe was ready 
to yield to the ſolicitations of his miſtreſs in behalf of 
Leceiſter J. Nothing could be farther than this from 
the mind and intention of Elizabeth. The right of 
ſucceſſion was a myſtery, which, during her whole 
reign, her jealouſy preſerved untouched and unex- 
nes She had promiſed, however, when ſhe firſt 

egan to intereſt herſelf in the marriage of the Scottiſh 

queen, all that was now demanded. How to retreat 
with decency, how to elude her former offer, was, on 
that account, not a little perplexing. 

The facility with which lord Darnly obtained per- 
miſſion to viſit the court of Scotland, was owing, in 
all probahility, to that embarraſſment. From the time 
of Melvil's embaſſy, the counteſs of Lennox had 
warmly ſolicited this liberty for her ſon. Elizabeth 
was no ſtranger to the ambitious hopes with which 
that young nobleman flattered himſelf. She had received 
repeated advices from her miniſters of the ſentiments 
which Mary began to entertain in his favourt. It was en- 
tirely in her power to prevent his ſtirring out of Lon- 
don. In the preſent conjuncture, however, nothing 
could be of more advantage to her than Darnly's jour- 
ney into Scotland. She had already brought one actor 
upon the ſtage, who, under her management, had, for 
2 long time amuſed the Scottiſh queen. She hoped no 
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leſs abſolutely to direct the motions of Darnly, who 
was likewiſe — ſubject; and again to involve Mary 
in all the tedious intricacies of negotiation. Theſe mo- 
tives determined Elizabeth and her miniſters to yield to 
the ſolicitations of the lady Lennox. 

But this deep-laid ſcheme was in a moment diſcon- 
certed. Such unexpected events, as the fancy of poets 
aſcribes to love, are at ſome times really 3 by 
that paſſion. An affair which had been the object of 
ſo many political intrigues, and had moved and in- 
tereſted ſo many princes, was at laſt decided by the 
ſudden liking of two young perſons. Lord Darnly 
was at this time in the firſt = Boon and vigour of youth, 
In beauty and gracefulneſs of perſon he ſurpaſſed all his 
contemporaries; he excelled eminently in thoſe arts 
which add eaſe and elegance to external form, and which 


enabled it not only to dazzle, but to pleaſe. Mary was 


of an age, and of a temper, to feel the full power of 
theſe accompliſhments. The impreſſion which lord 
Darnly made upon her was viſible from the time of 
their firſt interview. The whole buſineſs of the court 
was to amuſe and entertain this illuſtrious gueſt +; and 
in all thoſe ſcenes of gaiety, Darnly, whoſe qualifica- 
tions were altogether ſuperficial and ſhowy, appeared 
to great advantage. His conqueſt of the queen's heart 
became complete; and inclination now prompted her 
to conclude a marriage, the firſt thoughts of which 
had been ſuggeſted by conſiderations merely politi- 
cal. | 

Elizabeth contributed, and perhaps not without de- 
ſign, to increaſe the vielence of this paſſion. Soon af- 
ter Darnly's arrival in Scotland, ſhe, in return to that 
meſſage whereby Mary had fignified her willingneſs to 
accept of Leiceſter, gave an anſwer, in ſuch terms as 
plainly unravelled her * intention in that in- 
trigue J. She promiſed, if the Scottiſh queen's mar- 
riage with Leiceſter ſhould take place, to advance him 
to great honours; but with regard to Mary's title to 
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the Engliſh ſucceſſion, ſhe would neither ſuffer any 
legal inquiry to be made concerning it, nor permit it 
to be publicly recogniſed, until ſhe herſelf ſhould de- 
clare her * never to marry. Mary, notwith- 
ſtanding Elizabeth's former promiſes, had reaſon to ex- 

& every thing contained in this reply; her high ſpirit, 

owever, could not bear with patience ſuch a cruel diſ- 
covery of the contempt, the artifice, and mockery, with 
which, under the vail of friendſhip, ſhe had been ſo long 
abuſed. She burſt into tears of indignation, and expreſ- 
ſed, with the utmoſt bitterneſs, her ſenſe of that diſinge- 
nuous craft which had been employed to deceive her. 

The natural effect of this indignation was to add to 
the impetuoſity with which ſhe purſued her own ſcheme. 
Blinded by reſentment as well as by love, ſhe objerved 
no defects in the man ſhe had choſen; and began to take 
the neceſſary ſteps towards accompliſhing her deſign, 
with all the impatience natural to thoſe paſſions. 

As Darnly was ſo nearly related to the queen, the ca- 
non law made it neceſſary to obtain the pope's diipenſa- 
tion before the celebration of the marriage. For this 
purpoſe ſhe early ſet on foot a negotiation with the court 
of Romet. 

She was buſy, at the ſame time, in procuring the con- 
ſent of the French king and his mother. Having com- 
municated her deſign, and the motives which determin- 
ed her choice, to Caſtelnau the French ambaſlador, ſhe 
employed him as the moſt proper perſon, to bring his 
court to fall in with her views. Among other argu- 
ments to this purpoſe, Caſtelnau mentioned Mary's at- 
tachments to Darnly, which he repreſented to be fo vio- 
lent and deep-rooted, that it was no longer in her own 
power to break off the matcht. Nor were the French 
miniſters backward in encouraging Mary's paſſion. Her 
— would never ſtoop to an alliance with a ſubje of 
rance. By this choice they were delivered from the 
apprehenſion of a match with any of the Auſtrian prin- 
ces, as well as the danger of too cloſe an union with Eli- 
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zabeth; and as Darnly profeſſed the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, this ſuited the bigotted ſchemes which that court 
adopted. | 

hile Mary was endeavouring to reconcile foreign 
courts to a meaſure which ſhe had ſo much at heart; 
Darnly and his father, by their behaviour, were raiſing 
up enemies at home to obſtruct it. Lennox had, during 
the former part of his life, diſcovered no great compaſs 
of abilities or political wiſdom; and appears to have 
been a man of a weak underſtanding and violent paſſions, 
Darnly was not ſuperior to his father in — 
and all his paſſions were ſtill more impetuous“. J 
theſe he added that inſolence, which the advantage of 
external form, when accompanied with no quality more 
valuable, is apt to inſpire. Intoxicated with the queen's 
favour, he began already to aſſume the haughtineſs of a 
king, and to put on that imperious air, which majcity 
itſelf can fearce render tolerabl 

It was by the advice, or at leaſt with the conſent of 
Murray and his party, that Lennox had been invited in- 
to Scotland: and yet, no ſooner did he acquire a firm 
footing in that kingdom, than he began to enter into ſe- 
cret cabals with thoſe noblemen who were known to be 
avowed enemies to Murray, and with regard to reli 
ne to be either neutrals or favourites of poperyt. 

arnly, ſtill more imprudent, allowed ſome raſh expreſ- 
fions concerning thoſe favours which the queen's boun- 
ty had conferred upon Murray to eſcape him$. 

But, above all theſe, the familiarity which Daraly cul- 
tivated with David Rizio, contributed to increaſe the 
ſuſpicion and diſguſt of the nobles, 

he low birth and indigent condition of this man 
placed him in a tation in which he ought naturally to 
— remained unknown to poſterity. But what for- 
tune called him to act and to ſuffer in Scotland, obliges 
. Þiſtory to deſcend from its dignity, and to record his ad- 
ventures. He was the ſon of a muſician in Turin, and 


* Keith, 272, 273. + Knox, 367. Keith, 274. 
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having accompanied the Piedmonteſe ambaſſador into 
Scotland, gained admiſſion into the queen's family by 
his ſkill in muſic. As his ſervile condition had taught 
him ſuppleneſs of ſpirit and inſinuating manners, ke 
uickly crept into the queen's favour, and her French 
ecretary happening to return at that time into his own 
country, was preferred by her to that office. He now- 
began to make a figure in court, ani to appear as a man 
of conſequence. The whole train of ſuitors and expect- 
ants, who have an extreme ſagacity in diſcovering the 
aths which lead moſt directly to ſucceſs, applied to 
lim. His recommendations were obſerved to have 
great influence over the queen, and he grew to be con- 
ſidered not only as a favourite, but as a miniſter. Nor 
was Rizio careful to abate that envy which always at- 
tends ſuch an extraordinary and rapid change of for- 
tune. He ſtudied, on the contrary, to diſplay the whole 
extent of his favour. He affected to talk often and fa- 
miliarly with the queen in public. He equalled the 
greateſt and moſt opulent ſubjects, in richnels of dreſs, 
and in the number of his attendants. He diſcovered, 
in all his behaviour, that aſſuming inſolence, with which 
unmerited proſperity inſpires an ignoble mind. It was 
with the utmoit indignation that the nobles beheld the 
wer; it was with the utmoſt difficulty that they to- 
crated the arrogance, of this unworthy minion. Even 
in -the queen's preſence they could not ſorbear treating 
him with marks of coatempt. Nor was it his exorbi- 
tant power alone which exaſperated the Srzots, They 
conſidered him, and not without reaton, as a danger» 
ous enemy to the proteſtant religion, an juſpccted mat 
he held, tor this purpoſe, a ſecret correſpondence with 
the court of Rome. 

It was Darnly's misfortune to fall under the ma- 
nagement of this man, Who; by flattery and aſliiuity, 
eaſily gained on his vamty and inexperience. Rizio's 
whole influence on the queen was employed in his be- 
lalf, and contributed, without doubt, towards eſtablih*- 
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ing him more firmly in her aſſections T. But whatever 
benefit Darnly might reap from his patronage, it did 
not counterbalance the contempt, and even infamy, to 
which he was expoſed, on account of his familiarity 
with ſuch an upſtart. | 
Though Daraly daily made open in the queen's 
affections, ſhe conducted herfelft, however, with fuch 
prudent reſerve, as to impoſe on Randolph the Engliſh 
reſident, a man otherwiſe ſhrewd and penetrating. It 
appears from his letters at this period, that he entertain- 
ed not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the intrigue which was car- 
rying on; and gave his court repeated aſſurances, that 
the Scottiſh queen had no defign of marrying Darnly f. 
In the midft of this lecurity, Mary deſpatched Maitlaud 
to ſignily her-intention to Elizabeth, and to ſolicit her 
conſent to the marriage with Darnly. This embaſly 
was ihe firſt thing which opened the eyes of Randolph, 
Elizabeth affected the greateft ſurpriſe at this ſudden 
reſolution of the Scottiſh queen, but without reaſon. 
The train was laid by herſelf, and ſhe had no cauſe to 
wonder when it took effect. She expreſſed at the lame 
time her diſapprobation of the winch, in the ftronpeſt 


terms; and pretended to foreſee many dangers and in- 
conveniencies arifing from it, to both kingdoms. But 


this too was mere affectation, Mary had often and plainly 
declared her refolution to marry. It was impoMblle ſhe 
could make any choice more inoſſtnßve. Ihe dan- 
ger of mnirccuemg a foreign intereſt into Britain 
which Elizabeth had fo juſtly dreaded, was entirely a- 
voided. Daraly, though allied to both crowns, and 
poſſeſſed of lands in both kingdoms, could be formidla- 
ble to neither. It is evident from all theſe circum- 
1t:1.ces, that Elizabeth's apprehenſions of dauger could 
noi poſſibly be ferious; and that in all her violent de- 
clan, ions againſt Darnly, there was much more of gri- 
mac: than of reality *. 1 
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Even the hiſtorians of that age acknou iedge, that the 
mariiage of the Scottiſh queen with a ſubject was fas 
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There were not wanting, however, political motives 
of ſuch weight, to induce that wiſe princels to put on 
the appearance of great diſpleaſure. Mary intimidated 
by this, might perhaps delay her marriage; which Eli- 
zabeth deſired to obſtruct with a weakneis that little 
ſuited the dignity of her mind and the elevation of 
her character. Beſides, the tranquillity of her own 
kingdom was the great object of Elizabeth's policy; 
and by declaring her diſſatisfaction with Mary's con- 
duct, ſhe hoped to alam that party in Scotland, which 
was attached to the Enyliſh intereſt, and ,to encourage 
ſuch of the nobles as ſecretly diſapproved the match 
openly to oppoſe it. The feeds of diſcord would by this 
means he ſcattered through that kingdom. Inteſtine 
commotions might ariſe. Amidſt theſe Mary could 
form none of thoſe dangerous ſchemes to which the 
union of her pecple might have prompted her. She 
would become the umpire between Mary and ker con- 
tending ſubjects; and England might look on with {e- 
curity, while a ſtorin, which ſhe had raiſed, waſted the 
only kingdom which could poſſibly diſturb its peace. 

In proſecution of this ſcheme, ſhe laid beiore her pri - 
vy council the meſſage from the Scottiſh queen, and 
conſulted them with regard to the anſwer the ſhould re- 
turn. Their determination, it is caſy to concelve, was 
perfectly conformable to her cret views. They drew 
up a remonſtrance againſt the intended match, full of 
the imaginary dangers with which that event tlireatened 
the kingdomf, Nor did ſhe think it enough to figuity 
her diſapprobation of the mcaſure, either by Maitlauds 


from being diſagreeable to Elizabeth. Knox, 369, 373. 
Buchan, 239. Caſteinau, who at that time was well 
acquainted with the intrigues of both the Britiſh courts, 
aſſerts, upon grounds of great probability, that the 
match was wholly Elizabeth's own work: Caſteln. 462. 
and that ſhe rejoiced at the accompliſhment of it, ap- 
pears from the letters of her own ambailators. Keith, 
280, 288. 
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Mary's ambaſſador, or by Randolph, her own reſident in 
Scotland; in order to add more dignity to the farce 
which ſhe choſe to act, ſhe appointed fir Nicholas Throk- 
morton her ambaſſador extraordinary. She command- 
ed him to declare, in the ſtrongeſt terms, her diſſatisfac- 
tion with the ſtep which Mary propoſed to take; and 
at the ſame time to produce the determination of the 
privy council, as an evidence that the ſentiments of the 
nation were not different from her own. Not long af- 
ter, ſhe confined lady Lennox as a priſoner, firſt in her 
own hovle, and then ſent her to the Tower“. 
Intellizence of all this reached Scotland beſore the 
arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſador. In the firſt tranſports 
of her indignation, Mary reſolved no longer to keep an 
meaſures with Elizabeth; and ſent orders to Maitland, 
who accompanied Throkmorton, to return inſtantly to 
the Engliſh court, and in her name to declare to Eliza- 


| beth, that after having been amuſed ſo long to fo little 


urpoſe; aſter having been fooled, and impoſed on fo 
grofsly by her artifices; ſhe was now reſolved to gratify 
her own inclination, and to aſk no other conſent, but 
that of her own ſubjects, in the choice of an huſband, 
Maitland, with his uſual fagacity, foreſaw all the eficcts 
of ſuch a raſh and angry meflage, and ventured rather 
to incur the diſpleaſure of his miſtreſs, by diſobeying 
her commands, than to be made the inſtrument of tear- 
ing sſunder ſo violently the tew remaining ties which 
Mill linked together the two queens f, 

Mary herſelf ſoon became ſenſible of her error. She 
received the Engliſh ambaſſador with reſpect: juſlified 
her own conduct with decency; and though unalterable 
in her reſolution, ſhe affected a wonderful ſolicitude to 
reconcile Elizabeth to the meaſure; and even pretended, 
out of complaiſance towards her, to put off the conſum- 
mation of the marriage for ſome months f. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the want of the pope's diſpeniaticn, 
and the profpe of gaining the conſent of her own ſub- 
jeQs, were the real motives of this delay, 
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This conſent Mary laboured with the utmoſt induſtry 
to obtain. The earl of Murray was the perfon in the 
kingdom whoſe concurren:e was of the greateſt im- 
1 but ſhe had reaſon to fear that it wouid not 

procured without extreme difficulty. From the 
time of Lennox's return into Scotland, Murray perceive 
ed that the queen's affe ctions began gradually to be e- 
ſtranged from him. Darnly, Athol, :2zio, all the court 
favourites, combined againſt him. His ambitious ſpirit 
could not brook this diminution of his power, which 
his former ſervices had fo little merited. He retired in- 
to the country, and gave way to rivals, with wkom he 
was unable to contend]. The return of the earl of 
Bothwell, his avowed enemy, who had been accuſed of a 
deſign upon his life, and who had refided for ſome time 
in foreign countries, obliged him to attend to his own 
ſafety. No intreaty of the queen could perſuade him 
to a reconcilement with that nobleman. He inſiſted on 
having him brought to a public trial, and prevailed, by 
his importunity, to have a day fixed for it. Bothwell 
durſt not appear in oppoſition to a man, who came to 
the place of trial attended by five thouſand of his fol- 
lowers on horſchack. He was once more conſtrained 
to leave the kingdom; but, by the queen's command, 
the ſentence of outlawry, which is incurred by non- ap- 
pearance, was not pronounced againſt him“. 

Mary, ſenſible, at the fame time, of how much im- 
portance it was to gain a ſubject to powerful and fo po- 
pular as the earl of Murray, invited him back to court, 
and received him with many demonſtrations of reſpect 
and confidence At laſt ſhe deſired him to jet an exam- 
ple to her other ſubjects, by ſubſcribing a paper contain- 
ing a formal approbation of her marriage with Darnly. 
Murray had many reaſons to hefitate, and even to with- 
hold his aſſent. Darnly had not only undermined his 
credit with the queen, but diſcovered, on every occaſions 
a rooted averſion to his perſon. By conſenting to his e- 
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levation to the throne, he would give him ſuch an ac- 
ceſſion of dignity and power, as no man willingly be- 
ftows on an enemy. The —_—— conſequences which 
might follow upon a breach with England were likewiſe 
of conſiderable weight with Murray. He had always 
openly preferred a confederacy with England, before 
the ancient alliance with France. By his rneans, chict- 
Iv, this change in the ſyſtem of national politics had 
deen brought about. A league with England had been 
eſtabliſned; and he could not think of ſacrificing, to 2 
Taſh and vouthful paſſion, an alliance of ſo much utility 
to the kingdom; and which he and the other nobles 
were bound, by every obligation, to maintain t. Nor 
was the intereſt of religion forgotten on this occaſion, 
Mary, though ſurrounded by proteſtant counſellors, had 
found means to hold a dangerous correſpondence with 
foreign catholics. She had even courted the pope's 
protection, who had ſent her a ſubſidy of eight thontand 
crownsf. Though Murray had hitherto endeavoured 
to bridle the zeal of the reformed clergy, and to let the 
oneen's conduct in the moſt favourable light, yet her 
obſt#nate adherence to her own religion could not fail 
AF alarming him, and by her reſolution to marry a pa- 
piſt, the hope of reclaiming her, by an union with a pro- 
teſtant, was for ever cut of$. Each of thefe conſidera- 
tions had its influence on Morrav, and all of them de- 


-rtermined him to decline complying at that time wit! 


tie queen's requeſt, 
The convention of nobles, which was aſſembled 2 


| few days ater, diſcovered a greater diſpoſition to grati— 


ty the queen. Many of them, without heſitation, ex- 
preſſed their approbation of the intended match; but 
as others were ſtartled at the ſame dangers which had 
alarmed Murray, or were influenced by his example to 
refuſe their conſent, another convention was appointed 
at Perth, in order to deliberate more fully concerning 
this matter *. ä 
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Mean while Mary gave a public evidence of her own 
inclination, by conferring upon Darnly titles of honour 
culiar to the royal family. The oppoſition ſhe had 
itherto met with, and the many contrivances employ- 
ed to thwart and difappoint her inclination, produced 
their uſual effect on her heart, they confirmed her paſ- 
fion, and increaſed its violence. The ſimplicity of that 
age imputed an affetion ſo exceſſive to the influence of 
witchcraft *. It was owing, however, to no other charm, 
than the irreſiſtible power of youth and beauty over a 
young and tender heart. Darnly grew giddy with his 
proſperity. Flattered by the love of a queen, and the 
applauſe of many among her ſubjects, his natural haugh- 
tineſs and inſolence became inſupportable, and he could 
no longer hear advice, far lels contradiction. Lord 
Ruthven, happening to he the firſt perſon who informed 
him that Mary, in order to ſoothe Elizabeth, had delay- 
ed for ſome time creating him duke of Albany, he, in 
a frenzy of rage, drew his dagger, and attempted to 
ſtab him f. It required all Mary's attention, to prevent 
his falling under that contempt to which ſuch behaviour 
de ſervedly expoled him. 

In no tcene of her life was ever Mary's own addreſs 
more remarkably diſplayed Love ſharpened her inven- 
tion, and made her ſtudy every method of gaining her 
ſubjects. Many of the nobles ſhe won by her addreſs, 
and more by her promiſes. On ſome ſhe beſtowed 
lands, to others ſue gave new titles of honourj. She e- 
ven condeſcended to court the proteſtant clergy; and 
having invited three of their ſuperintendants to Stirling, 
ſhe declared, in ſtrong terms, her reſolution to protect 


their religion, expreſſed her willingneſs to be preſent at 


a conference upon the points in doctrine which were 
ciiputed between the proteſtants and papiſts, and went 
fo far as to ſhew ſome deſire to hear ſuch ot their preach- 
ers as were moſt remarkable for their moderation . By 
theſe arts the queen gained wondertully upon the pegs 
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ple, who, unleſs their jealouſy be raiſed by repeated 
injuries, are always ready to view the actions of their 
ſovereign with an indulgent eye. 

On the other hand, Murray and his aſſociates were 
_— the dupes of Elizabeth's policy. She talked in 

o high a ſtrain of her diſpleaſure at the intended 
match; ſhe treated lady Lennox with ſo much rigour; 
ſhe wrote to the Scottiſh queen in ſuch ſtrong terms; 
ſhe recalled the earl of Lennox and his ſon in ſuch a 
peremptory manner, and with ſuch ſevere denuncia- 
tions of her vengeance if they ſhould preſume to diſo- 
bey +; that all theſe expreſſions of averſion fully per- 
ſuaded them of her ſincerity. This belief fortified 
their ſeruples with reſpect to the match, and encouraged 
them to oppoſe it. They began with forming among 
themſelves bonds of — and mutual defence; 
they entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the 
Engliſh reſident, in order to ſecure Elizabeth's aſſiſlance 
when it ſhould become needful ||; they endeavoured to 
fill the nation with ſuch apprehenfions of danger as 
might counterbalance the influence of thoſe arts which 
the queen had employed. 

Befides theſe intrigues, there were ſecretly carried on 
by both parties dark defigns of a more criminal nature, 
and more ſuited to the ſpirit of the age. Darnly, impa- 
tient of that oppoſition which he imputed wholly to 
Murray, and reſolving at any rate to get rid of ſuch a 
powerful enemy, formed a plot to aſſaſſinate him, 
during the meeting of the convention at Perth. Mur— 
ray, on his part, deſpairing of preventing the marriage 
by any other means, had, together with the duke of 
Chatelherault, and the earl of Argyll, concerted mea- 
ſures for ſeizing Darnly, and carrying him a pritoner 
into England. 

If either of theſe conſpiracies had taken effect, this 
convention might have been attended with conſe— 
quences extremely tragical; but both were rendered 
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abortive, by the vigilance or good fortune of thoſe a- 
gainſt whom they were formed. Murray, being 
warned of his danger by ſome retainers to the court, 
who ſtill favoured his intereſt, avoided the blow by 
not going to Perth. Mary receiving intelligence of 
Murray's enterpriſe, retired with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, along with Darnly, to the other ſide of Forth. 
Conſcious, on both ſides, of guilt, and inflamed with 
reſentment, it was impoſſible they could either forget 
the violence which themſelves had meditated, or for- 
give the injuries intended againſt them. From that 
moment all hope of reconcilement was at an end, and 
their mutual enmity burſt out with every ſympton of 
implacable hatred “. 


** 


* The reality of theſe two oppoſite conſpiracies has 
given occaſion to many diſputes and much contradic- 
tion. Some deny that any deſign was formed againſt 
the life of Murray ; others call in queſtion the truth 
of the conſpiracy againſt Darnly. There ſeem, how- 
ever to be plauſible reatons for believing that there is 
ſome foundation for what has been aſſerted with regard 
to both; though the zeal and credulity of party-writers 
have added to each many exaggcrated circumſtances, 
The following arguments render it probable that ſome 
violence was intended againſt Murray: 

I. This is poſitively aſſerted by Buchanan, 341. 2. 
The Engliſh reſident writes to Cecil, that Murray was 
aſſuredly informed that a deſign was formed of mur- 
dering him at Perth, and mentions various circum— 
ſlances concerning the manner in which the crime was 
to be committed. If the whole had been a fiction of 
his own, or of Murray, it is impoſlible that he could 
have written in this ſtrain to ſuch a diſcerning minifler, 
Keith, 287. 3. Murray hiiſelf conſtantly and _ 
1 in affirming that ſuch a deſign was — again 
is life. Keith, Append. 108. He was required by the 
queen to trauſmit in writing an account of the conſpi- 
racy which he pretended had been formed againſt his 
lic. This he did accordingly; but “ when it was 
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On Mary's return to Edinburgh, ſhe ſummoned her 
vailals by proclamation, and ſolicited them by lier lets 
ters, to repair thither in arms, for the protection of 
her perſon againſt ker foreign and domeſtic enemies“. 
She was obeyed with all the promptneſs and alacrity 
with which ſubjects run to defend a mild and popular 
adminiſtration. This popularity, however, ſhe owed 
in a great meaſure to Murray, who had directed her 
adminiſtration with great prudence. But the crime of 
oppoling her marriage obliterated the memory of his 


——— 


brought to her majeſty by her ſervants ſent for that 
purpoſe, it appears, he her highneſs and her council, 
that his purgation in that behalf was not fo fufi-1ert as 
the matter required.“ Keith, Anpend. 109. He was 
therefore ſinnmoned to appear within three days before 
the queen in Holyrood-houte; and in order to encou- 
rage him to do fo, a ſaſe conduct was offered to him. 
Ibid Though he had once confented to appcar, he 
afterwards declined to do ſo. But whoever conſiders 
Murray's ſituation, and the character of thaſe who 
directed Mary's councils at that time, will hardly deem 
it a deciſive proof of his guilt, that he did not chuſe 
to riſk his perſon to ſuch ſecurity. a. The furious 

aſſions of Darnly, the fierceneſs of his reſentment, 
which ſerupled at no violence, and the manners of the 
age, rendered the imputation of ſuch a crime leſs hu- 

robable 

II. That Murray and his aſſociates had reſolved to 
ſeize Darnly in his return from Perth, appcars with 


ſtill greater certainty ; 1. From the expreis teſtimony 


of Melvil, 112.;- although Buchanan, p. 341. and 
Knox, p. 377. affect without reaſon to repreſent this 
as an idle rumour. 2. The queſtion was put to Ran- 
dolph, Whether the governor of Berwick would receive 
Lennox and his ſon, if they were delivered at that 


place? His anſwer was, „that they would not refuſe 
their own, i e. their own ſubjects, in who .vever fort 


they come unto us, . . whether they had returned to 
* Keith, 298. 
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former ſervices; and Mary, impatient of contradic- 
tion, and apt to conſider thoſe who diſputed her will 
as enemies to her perſon, determined to let him teel 
the whole weight of her vengeance. For this purpoſe 
ſhe ſumnioned him to appear before her upon a ſhort 
warning, to anſwer to ſuch things as ſhould be laid to his 
charge f. At this very time Murray, and the lords 


England voluntarily, as they had been required, or 
were brought thither by force.” This plainly thews, 
that ſome ſuch deſign was in hand, and Randolph did 
pot diſcourage it by the anſwer which he gave. Keith, 
290. 3. The precipitation with which the queen re- 
tired, and the reaſon ſhe gave for this ſudden flight, 
are mentioned by Randolph. Keith, 291. 4. A great 
part of the Scottiſh nobles, and among thele the earls 
of Argyll and Rothes, who were themſelves privy to 
the deſign, aſſert the reality of the conſpiracy. Good. 
vol. ii. 358. | 

All theſs cireumſtances render the truth of both con- 
ſpiracies probable. But we may oblerve how far this 
proof, though drawn trom public records, falls ſhort, 
on both fides, of legal and formal evidence. Buchanan 
and Randolph, in their accounts of the confpiracy a= 
gainſt Murray, differ widely in almoſt every circum- 
ſtance, The accounts of the attempt upon Darnly are 
not more conſiſtent. Melvil alleges that the deſign of 
the contpirators was to carry Darnly a priſoner into 
England; the propoſal made to Randolph agrees with 
this. Randolph fays, that they intended to carry the 
queen to St. Andrews, and Darnly to Caſtle Campbell. 
The lords, in their declaration, affirm the deſign of the 
conſpirators to have been to murder Darnly and his 
father, to confine the queen in Lochleven during life, 
and to uſurp the government. To believe implicitly 
whatever they find in an ancient paper, is a folly to 
which, in every age, antiquaries are extremely prone, 
Ancient papers, however, often contain no more than 
tus flanders of a party, and the lic of the day. The 
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who adhered to him, were aſſembled at Stirling, to 
deliberate what courſe they ſhould hold in ſuch a dif- 
ficult conjuncture. But the current of pe favour 
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ran ſo ſtrongly againſt them, and notwithſtanding ſome 
fears and jealouſies, there prevailed in the nation ſuch 
a general diſpoſition to gratify the queen in. a matter 
which ſo nearly concerned her, that, without coming 
to any other concluſion, than to implore the queen of 
England's protection, they put an end to their incffcc- 
tual conſultations, and returned every man to his own 
houſe. | | 

Together with this diſcovery of the weakneſs of her 
enemies, the confluence of her ſubjects from all cor- 
ners of the kingdom afforded Mary an agreeable proof 
of her own ſtrength. While the queen was in this 
proſperous ſituation, ſhe determined to bring to a pe- 
riod an affair which had ſo long engroſſed her heart 
and occupied her attention. On the twenty-ninth of July, 
1565, ſhe married Stewart lord Darnly. The ceremony 
was performed in the queen's chapel, according to tlic 
rites of the Romiſh church; the pope's bull * 
with their marriage having been previouſly obtained “. 
She iſſued at the ſame time proclamations, conferring 
declaration of the nobles referred to, is of this kind; 
it is plainly rancorous, and written in the very heat of 
faction. Many things aſſerted in it are evidently falſe 
or eee Let Murray and his confederates be 
as ambitious as we can ſuppoſe, they muſt have had 
ſome pretences, and plauſible ones too, before they 
could venture to impriſon their ſovereign for life, and 
to ſeize the reins of government; but, at that tune, 
the queen's conduct had afforded no colourable excuic 
for proceeding to ſuch extremities. It is likewiſe re- 
markable, that in all the proclamations againſt Murray, 
of which ſo many are publiſhed in Keith, Appendix 
108, &c. neither the Es attempt upon Darnly, nor 
that which he is alleged to have formed agaiuſt the 


queen herſelſ, are ever once mentioned. 


Keith, 307. 
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the title of king of Scots upon her huſband, and com- 
manding that hencetorth all writs at law ſhould run in 
the joint names of king and queen f. Nothing can 
be a ſtronger proof of the violence of Mary's love, or 
the weakneſs of her councils, than this laſt * Whee- 
ther ſhe had any right to chute a huſband without 
conſent of parliament, was, in that age a matter of 
ſome diſputej, that ſhe had no right to confer upon 
him, by her private authority, the title and dignity of 
king, or by a ſimple proclamation to raiſe her Hut- 
band to be the maſter of her people, ſeems to be be- 
ond all doubt. Francis II. indeed bore the fame title. 
was not, however, the gift of the quecn, but of the 
nation ; and the conlent of parliament was obtained 
before he ventured to aſſume it. Darnly's condition, 
as a ſubject, rendered it ſtill more neceſſary to have the 
concurrence of the ſupreme council in his favour, 
Such a violent and unprecedented ſtretch of preroga— 
tive, as the ſubſtituting a proclamation in place of an 
act of parliament, might have juſtly alarmed the na- 
tion But the queen poilefIcd fo entirely the confi- 
dence of her ſubiects, that, notwithitanding all the 
clamours of the malecontents, no ſymptoms ot general 
diſcontent appeared on that account. | 
Even amidit the ſcene of joy which always accom- 
panics ſucceistul love, Mary did not ſuffer the courſe 
of her vengeance againit the malccontent nobles to he 
Interrupted. "Three days after the marriage, Murra 
was again ſummoned to court, under the ſevereſt wh 
ties, and upon his nom-appcarance the rigour of juſtice 
took place, and he was declared an out law S. At the 
ſame time the queen fect at liberty lord Gordon, who 
ever ſince his father's inſurrection in the year 1562, had 
been detained a pritoner, ſhe recalled the earl of 
Sutherland, who, on account of his concern in that 
conſpiracy, had fled into Flanders; aud ſhe permitted 
Bothwell to return again into Scotland. The firſt and 


t Anderſon, i. 33. Sec Append. No. XI, 


t Buchan, 341. v Keith. 309. 3 20. 
Vol. J = ies: 
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laſt of theſe were among the moſt powerful ſubjects in 
the kingdom, and all of them animated with implaca- 
ble hatred to Murray, whom they deemed the enemy 
of their families, and the author of their own ſufferings, 
This common hatred became the foundation of the 
ſtriteſt union with the queen, and gained them an 
aſcendant over all her councils. Murray himſelf con- 
ſidered this confederacy with his avowed enemies as a 
more certain indication than any meaſure ſhe had yet 
taken, of her inexorable reſentment. 

The malceentents had not yet openly taken up arms'. 
But Ue queen having ordered her ſubjects to march 
againſt them, they were driven to the laſt extremi' ,, 
They found them'elves unable to make head again 
the numerous forces which Mary had affembled; and 
fled into Argyleſhire, in expectation of aid from Eliza- 
beth, to whom they had ſecretly deſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger, in order to implore her immediate ailiit- 
ance 7. 

Mean while, Elizabeth endeavoured to embarra\; 
Mary, by a new declaration of diſguſt at her conduct. 
She blamed both her choice of lord Darnly, and the 
precipitation with which ſhe had conciuded the mar- 
riage. She required Lennox and Darnly, whon: the 
ſtill called her ſubjects, to return into England; and at 
the ſame time ſhe warmly interceded in behalf of 
Murray, whole behaviour ſhe repreſented to be not 


* After their fruitlels conſultation in Stirling, the 
lords retired to their own houſes. Keith, 304. Maur- 
ray was flill at St. Andrews on July 22. Keith, 306. 
By the places of rendezvous appointed for the inha— 
bitants of the different counties, Avguſt 4, it ap: 

ears that the cuecn's intention was to march into 
Fife, the county into which Murray, Rothes, Kirka!die, 
and other chiefs of the malecontems reſited. Keith, 
310. Their flight into the weſt, Keith, 312. prevente|! 
tlis expedition, and the former rendezvous was altered. 
Keith, 310. 
+  T Keith, 312. Knox, 380. 
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only innocent but laudable. This meſſage, ſo morti- 
Fying to the pride of the queen, and fo full of contempt 


for her huſband, was rendered ſtill more inſupporta- 
ble by the petulant and faucy demeanour of Tamworth, 
the perſon who delivered it l. Mary vindicated her 
own conduct with warmth, but with great ſtrength of 
reaſon; and rejected the interceſſion in behalf of Mur- 
ray, not without ſigns of reſentment at Elizabeth's pre- 
tending to intermeddle in the internal government of 
her kingdom 8. 

She did not, on that account, intermit in the leaſt the 
ardour with which ſhe purſued Murray and his adhe- 
rents. They now appeared openly in arms; and hav- 
ing received a ſmall — in money from Elizabeth f, 
were endeavouring to raile their followers in the weſt- 
ern counties. But Mary's vigilance hindered them from 
aſſembling in any conſiderable body. All her military 
operations at that time were concerted with wiſdom, 
executed with vigour, and attended with ſucceſs. In 
order to encourage her troops, {he herſelf, marched a- 
long with them, rode with loadet piſtols, and endured 
all the fatigues of war with admirable fortitude. Her 
alacrity inffired her forces with an invincible refolution, 
which, together with their {uperiority in number, deter- 
red the malecontents from facing them in the field; but 
laving artfully paſſed the queen's army, they marched 
with the utmoſt precipitation to Edinburgh, and endea- 
voured to rouſe the inhabitants of that city to arms. 
The queen did not ſuffer them toremain long unmoleſted; 
and on her approach, they were forced to abandon that 


| Camb. 398. $ Keith, Append. 99. 
The moſt conſiderable perſons who joined Murray, 
were, the duke of Chatelherault, the earls of Argyll, 
Glencairn, Rothes; lord Boyd and Ochiltree; the lairds 
of Grange, Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylie, 
Lawers, Bar, Dreghorn, Pit: arrow, Comptroller, and 
the tutor of Pitcur. Knox, 382. 
+ Knox, 380. 4 Keith, Append. 164. 
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Place, and retire in confuſion towards the weſtern bor- 
ders *. 


As it was uncert: in, for ſome time, what route they 


had taken, Mary employed that interval in proceeding 
for the ſecurity of the counties in the heart of the king- 
dom. She ſeized the places of ſtrength which belonged 
to the rebels; and obliged the conſiderable barons in 
thoſe ſhires which ſhe moſt ſuſpected to join in aſſocia» 
tions for her defence t. Having thus left all the country 
behind her in tranquillity, ſhe, with an army eighteen 
thouſand ſtrong, marched towards Dumfries, where the 
rebels then were. During their retreat, they had ſent 
letters to the queen, from almoſt every place where they 
halted, full of ſubmiſſion, and containing various over- 
tures towards an accommodation. But Mary, who de- 
termined not to let ſlip ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
cruſhing the mutinous ſpirit of her ſubjects, rejected 
them with diſdain. As ſhe advanced, the malecontents 
retired, And, having received no effectual aid from 
Elizabeth t, they deſpaired of any other means of falcty, 
fled into England, and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the earl of Bedford warden of the marchcs. 
Nothing, which Bedford's perſonal friendſhip for 
Murray could ſupply, was wanting to render their re- 
treat agreeable. But Elizabeth herſelf treated them vith 
extreme neglect. She had fully gained her end, and, 
by their means, had excited ſuch diſcord and jealouſics 
among the Scots, as would, in all probability, long di- 
ſtrat and weaken Mary's councils. Her buſineſs now 
was to fave appearances, and to juſtify herſelf to the mi- 
niſters of France and Spain, who accuſed her of foment- 
ing the troubles in Scotland by her int igues. The ex- 
pedient ſhe contrived for her vindication ſtrongly diſ- 
plays her own character, and the wretched condition 
of exiles, who are obliged to depend on a foreign prince. 
Murray, and Hamilton abbot of Kilwinning, being ap- 
pointed by the other fugitives to wait on Elizabeth, in- 
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ſtead of meeting with that welcome reception which 
was due to men, who, out of confidence in her promi- 
ſes, and in order to forward her defigns, had hazarded 
their lives and fortunes, could not even obtain the fa- 
vour of an audience, until they had meanly conſented 
to acknowledge; in the preſence of the French and Spa- 
niſh ambaſſadors, that Elizabeth had given them no en- 
couragement to take arms. No ſooner did they make 
this declaration, than ſhe aſtoniſhed them with this re- 
ply: & You have declared the truth; I am far trom 
etting an example of rebellion to my own ſubjects, by 
countenancing thoſe who rebel agaiuſt their lawful 
prince. The treaſon, of which you have been guilty, 
1s deteſtable; and as rraitors I baniſh you from my pre- 
{ence *.” Notwithſtanding this ſcene of farce and of 
{alſchood, fo diſhonourable to all the perſons who ated 


a a part in it, Elizabeth permitted the malecontents peace- 


abiy to reſide in her dominions, ſupphed them fecretly 
with money, and renewed her jolicitations with the 
Scottiſh queen in their favourt. 

The advantage ſhe had gained over them did not ſa- 
tisfy Mary; ſhe reſolved to follow the blow, and to pre- 
vent a party, which ſhe dreaded, from ever recovering 
any footing in the nation. With this view ſhe called a 
meeting of parliament, and in order that a ſentence of 
{orteiture might be legally pronounced againſt the ba- 
niſhed lords, ſhe ſummoned them, by public proclama- 
tion, to appear before it j. 

The duke of Chateiheravlt, on his humble application, 
obtained a ſeparate pardon; but not without ditliculty, 
as the king violently oppoſed it. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to leave the kingdoin, and to relide ſome time in 
France 5 

The numerous forces which Mary brought into the 
field, the vigour with which ſhe acted, and the length 
of time ſhe kept them in arms, reiemble the efforts ot a 
prince with revenues much more contiderable than thoſe 

* Melv. 112. + Knox, 89. Keith, 330. 
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which ſhe poſſeſſed. But armies were then levied and 
maintained by princes at ſmall charge. The vaſſal fol- 
lowed his ſuperior, and the ſuperior attended the mo- 
narch, at his own expence. Six hundred horſemen, 
however, and three con panies of foot, beſides her guards, 
received regular pay from the queen. This extraordi- 
nary charge, together with the diſburſements occaſioned 
by her marriage, exhauſted a treaſury which was far 
from being rich. In this exigency, many devices were 
fallen upon for raiſing money. Fines were levied on 
the towns of St. Andrews, Perth, and Dundee, which 
were ſuſpected of favouring the malecontents. An un- 
uſual tax was impoſed on the boroughs throughout the 
kingdom; and a great ſum was demanded of the citizens 
of Edinburgh, by way of loan. This unprecedented 
exaction alarmed the citizens. They had recourſe to 
delays, and ſtarted difficulties in order to evade it. 
Theſe Mary conſtrued to be acts of avowed diſobedience, 
and inſtantly committed ſeveral of them to priſon. But 
this ſeverity did not ſubdue the undaunted ſpirit of li- 
berty which prevailed among the inhabitants. The 
queen was obliged to mortgage to the city the ſuptrio- 
rity of the town of Leith, by which ſhe obtained a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money*. The thirds of ecclefiattical 

benefices proved another ſource whence the queen de- 
rived ſome ſupply. About this time we find the pro- 
teſtant clergy complaining more bitrerly than ever of 
their poverty. The army, it is probable, exhauſted a 
great part of that fund which was appropriated lor thoir 
maintenance. a 

The aſſemblies of the church were not unconcerned 
ſpectators of the commotions of this turbulent year. In 
the mceting June twenty-fourth, previous to the queen's 
marriage, ſeveral of the malecontent nobles were pre- 
ſent, and ſeem to have had great influence on its deci- 
fions. The high ftrain in which the aſſembly addreiled 
the queen can be imputed only to thole fears and jea- 
loufics with regard to religion which they endeavoured 


* Kncx, 383, 386. f Mall. Hiſt. of Edinburgh, 27. 
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to infuſe into the nation. The aſſembly complained, 
with {ome bitterneſs, of the ſtop which had been put to 
the progreſs of the Reformation by the queen's arrival 
in Scotland; they required not only the total ſuppreſſion 
of the popiſh worſhip throughout the kingdam, but e- 
ven in the queen's own chapel; and beſides the legal 
eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant religion, they demanded 
that Mary herſelf ſhou!d publicly embrace it. The queen 
after ſome deliberation, replied, that neither her con- 


ſcience nor her intereilt would permit her to take ſuch a 


ſtep. The former would for ever reproach her for a 
change which proceeded from no inward conviction, 
the latter would ſuffer by the off-nce which her apoſtacy 
muſt give to the king of France aud her other aliics on 
the continent ®, 

It is remarkahle, that the proſperous ſituation of the 
queen's affairs during this year began to work ſome 
change in favour ot her religion. The carls of Lennox 
Athol, and Caihls, openly attended mals; ſhe hertelt at- 
forded the catholics a more avowed protection than for- 
merly; and, by her permiſſion ſome of the ancient 
monks ventured to preach publicly to the prople fg. 


* Knox, 374, 376. $ Ibid. 339, 390. 
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As the day appointed far the meeting of parliament 
approached, Mary and her miniſters were employed in in 
deliberating concerning the courſe which it was moſt li 
proper to hold with regard to the exiled nobles, Many of 
motives prompted her to ſet no bounds to rhe rigour ot of 
juſtice. The malecontents had laboured to defeat a 
ſcheme, which her intereſt conſpired with her paſſions ve 
in rendering dear to her, they were the leaders of a te 
party, whoſe friendſhip ſhe had been obliged to court, re 
while ſhe held their principles in abhorrence; and they un 
were firmly attached to a rival whom ſhe had good rc. 

ton both to fear and to hate, 
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Bu: on the other hand, ſeveral weighty confiderations 
might be urged. The noblemen, whole: fate was in 
ſuſpence, were among the moſt powerful ſubjects in the 
kingdom, their wealth great, their connexions <xtens 
five, and their adherents numerous. They were now 
at mercy, the objets of compaſſion. and ſuing for par- 
don with the moſt humble ſubmiſſion. 

In thoſe circumſtances, an act of clemency would ex- 
alt the queen's character, and appear no leſs ſplendid 
among * than . to her own ſnhjects, 
Mary herſelf, though highly incenſed, was not inexor - 
able, but the king's rage was implacable and unrelent- 
ing. They were ſolicited in bgha!f of the fugatives 
from various quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Mauland, 
and all who had been members of the congregation, 
were not forgetiu! of their ancient union with Murray 
and his cello ſufferers; nor neglectful of their ſatety, 
which they eſteemed of great importance to the king- 
dom. Melvil, who at that time poſſeſſed the queen's 
confidence, ſeconded their ſolicitations. And Murray, 
having, Rooped ſo low as to court Rizio, that favourite, 
who was deſirous of ſecuring his protection againſt the 
king, whoſe diſpleaſure he had lately incurred, ſeconded 
the interceſſions of his other friends with the whole of 
his influence f. The interpoſition of tir Nicholas UVhrok- 


morton, who had lately been Elizabeth's ambaſſador in 


Scotland, in behalf of the exiles, was of more weight 
than all theſe, and attended with more ſucceſs. Throk- 
morton, out of enmity to Cecil, had embarked deeply 
in all the intrigues which were carried on at the Eng- 
liſh court, in order to undermine the power and credit 
of that miniſter. He eſpouſed, for this reaſon, the cauſe 
of the Scottiſh queen, towards whoſe title and preten- 
fions the other was known to hear little favour; and 
ventured, in the preſent critical juncture, to write a let- 
ter to Mary, containing the moſt ſalutary advices with 
regard to her conduct. He recommended the pardon- 
ing of the earl of Murray and his aſſociates, as a meas» 
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ſure no leſs prudent than popular. Aw action of this 
nature, ſays he, “the pure effect of your majeſty's 
generoſity, will ſpread the fame of your lenity and 
moderation, and engage the Engliſh to look towards 
your acceſſion to the throne, not only without preju- 
dice, but with deſire. By the ſame means, a perfect 
harmony will be reſtored among your own ſubjects, 
who, if any rupture ſhould happen with England, will 
ſerve you with that grateful zeal which your clemency 
cannot fail of inſpiring *.” 

Theſe prudent remonſtrances of Throkmorton, to 
which his reputation for wiſdom, and known attach- 
ment to the queen, added great authority, made a deep 
impreſſion on her ſpirit. Her courtiers cultivated this 
happy diſpoſition, and prevailed on her, notwithſtand- 
ing the king's inflexible temper, to ſacrifice her own 
private reſentment to the interceſſion of her ſubjects, 
and the wiſhes of ker friends f. With this view, the 
parliament which had been called to meet on the fourth 
of February, was prorogued to the ſeventh of Aprilt; 
and in the mean time ſhe was buſy in conſidering the 
manner and form in which ſhe ſhould extend her favour 
to the lords who were under diſgrace. 

Though Mary diſcovered on this occafion a mind na- 
turally prone to humanity, and capable of forgiving, 
ſhe wanted firmneſs, however, to reſiſt the influence 
which was fatally employed to diſappoint the effects of 
this amiable diſpoſition. About this time, and at no 
great diſtance from each other, two envoys arrived from 
the French king. The former was entruſted with mat- 
ters of mere ceremony alone; he congratulated the 
qucen on her marriage, and inveſted the king with the 
enſigns of the order of St. Michael. The inſtructions 
of the latter related to matters of more importance, and 
produced greater effects 5. 

An interview between Charles IX. and his ſiſter the 
queen of Spain had been often propoſed; and after ma- 


* Melv. 119. + Ibid. 125. 4 Good. vol. i. 224. 
S Keith, 325. Append. 107. 
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ny obſtacles a: ifing from the oppoſition of political in- 
tereſt, was at laſt appointed at Bayonne. Catherine of 
Medicis accompanied her ſon; the duke of Alva at- 
tended his miſtreſs. Amidit the ſcenes of public pomp 
and pleaſure, which ſeemed to be the ſole occupation of 
both courts, a ſcheme was formed, and meaſures con- 
certed, for exterminating the Hugonots in France, the 
Proteſtants in the Low Countries, and for ſuppreſſing 
the Reformation throughout all Europe *. The active 
— of pope Pius IV. and the zeal of the cardinal of 

orrain, confirmed and encouraged diſpoſitions ſo ſuit- 
able to the genius of the Romiſh religion, and ſo bene- 
ficial to their own order. 

It was an account of this holy league which the 
French envoy brought to Mary, conjuring her at the 
ſame time, in the name of the king of France and the 
cardinal of Lorrain, not to reſtore the leaders of the 
proteſtants in her kingdom to power and favour, at the 
very time when the catholic princes were combined to 
deſtroy that ſect in all the countries of Europet. 

Popery is a ſpecies of falle religion, remarkable for 
the {ſirong poſſefflon it rakes of the heart. Contrived by 
men of deep inſight in the human character, and im- 
proved by the experience and obſervation of many ſue- 
ceſſive ages; it arrived at laſt to a degree of perfection, 
which no former ſyſtem of ſuperſtition had ever attain- 
ed. There 15 no power in the underſtanding, no paſ- 
ſion in the heart, to which it does not prefent objects 
adapted to rouſe and to intereſt them. Neither the 
love of pleaſure which at times prevailed in the court of 
France, nor the purſuits of ambition which occupied the 
court of Spain, had ſecured them trom the dominion of 
bigotry. Laymen and courtiers were agitated with 
that furious and unmerciful zcal which is commonly 
conſidered as pecuhar to ecclefiaſtics; and kings and 
miniſters thought themſelves bound in conſcience to ex- 
tirpate the proteſtant doctrine. Mary herſelf was deep- 
ly tinctured with all the prejudices of popery; a-pul- 
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fionate attachment to that ſuperſtition is viſible in ev 
part of her character, and -runs through all the ſcenes 
of her life: ſhe was devoted too with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion to the princes of Lorram, her uncles; and had 
been accuſtomed from her infancy to liſten to all their 
advices with a filial reſpect. The proſpect of reftoring 
the public exerciſe of her own religion, the pleafure of 
complying with her uncles, and the hopes of gratify- 
ing the French monarch, whom the preſent ſituation of 
her affairs in England, made it neceflary to court, coun- 
terbalanced all the prudent conſiderations which had 
formerly weighed with her. She inſtantly joined the 
coniederacy, which had been formed for the deftruc- 
tion of the proteſtants, and altered the whole plan of 
her conduct with regard to Murray and his adherents*. 
To this fatal reſolution may be imputed all the ſub- 
ſequent calamities of Mary s liſe. Ever ſince her return 
into Scotland, fortune way be ſaid to have been propi- 
tious to her, rather than adverſe; and if her proſperit 
did not riſe to any great height, it had, however, fuf. 
fered no conſiderable - interruption. A thick and {et- 
tled cloud of adverſity, with few gleams of hope, and 
none of real enjoyment, covers the remainder of her 


days. 

The eſſects of the new ſyſtem which Mary had a- 
dopted were ſoon vihble. "The time of the prorogation 
of parliament was ſhortened; and by a new proclama- 
tion the tweltth of March was fixed jor its meeting +. 
Mary reſotved, without any further delay, to proceed 
to the attainder of the rebel lords, and at the fame time 
determined to take ſome ſteps towards the re-eſtabliſh 
ment ot the Rom ſh religion in Scotlandj. The lords 


* See Append. No. XIV, + Keith, 326. 
It is not on the authority of Knox alone, that we 
charge the queen with the deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the 
Roman cathgyc religion. He, indeed, aſſerts that the 
altars, which Z4uld have been erected in the church of 
St. Giles, were already provided, 394. 1. Mary herſelf, 
in a letzer to the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, her ambaſia- 
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| tbe articles were choſen, as uſual, to prepare the bu- 

acts which was to come before the parliament. They 
were all pcrions in whom the queen could confide, and 
bent to promote her deſigns. *Fhe ruin of Murray and 
his party ſeemed now mevitable, and the danger of 
the reformed church iraminent, when an event unex- 
pectedly happened which faved both. It we regard 
either the barbarity of that age, when ſuch acts ot vi- 
olence were common, or the mean condition of the un- 
happy perſon who ſullered, the event is little remark- 
able; but if we reflect upon the circumſtances with 
which it was attcuded, or upon the conſ-quences 
which tollowed it, it appears extremely memorable; 
and the rife and progrels ot it deſerve to be traced with 
great care. 

Darnly's external accompliſhments had cxeited that 
ſudden and violent paſſion which raiſed him toithe 
throne, But the qualities of his mind correſponded ill 
with the beauty ot his perton. Of a weak underſtanding, 
and without experience, conceited, at the ſame time, of 
his own abilities, and aſcribing his extraordinary ſucceſs 
entirely to this diſiinguiſhed merit; allthe queen's favour 
made no impreſſion ou ſuch a temper. All her gentlenets 


dor in France, acknowledges, „that in that parliament 
ſhe intended to have done tome good, with retpedt to re- 
ſtoring the old religion,” Keith, 331. 2. The fpiritual 
lords, i. e. the Popiſii ecclefjaſtics, had, by her authority, 
reſumed their ancient place in that aſſembly. Ibid. 3, 
She had joined the contederacy at Bayonne. Keith, 
Append. 167. 4. Slie allowed mals to be celebrated in 
diticrent parts of the kingdom, ibid.; and declared that 
ſhe would have mails free tor all men that would hear 
it, Good. vol. i. 274+ 5+ Blackwood, who was fur- 
uiſhed by the archbiſhop of Giaſgow with materials for 
writing his Martyre ve Mie, affirms that the queen in- 
tended to have precured, in this parhament, it not the 
re. eſtabliſnment of the catholic religion, at leaſt ſonic- 
thing for the caſe of catholics. Jebb, vol. ii. 204, 
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could not bridle his imperious and ungovernable ſpirit, 
All her attention to place ahout him perſons capable of 
directing his conduct, could not preſerve him from raſh 
and imprudent actions“. Fond of all the amuſements, 
and even prone to all the vices of youth, he became by 
degrees careleſs of her perſon, and a ſtranger to her 
company. To a woman, and a queen, fuch behaviour 
was intolerable. The lower ſhe had ſtooped to raiſe 
him, his behaviour appeared the more ungenerous and 
criminal: and in proportion to the ſtrength of her firſt 
affect /n, was the violence with which her diſappointed 
paſſion now operated. A few months after the mar- 
riage their domeſtic quarrels began to be obſerved. The 
extravagance of Darnly's ambition gave riſe to theſc. 
Inftead of being ſatisfied with that ſtretch of power by 
which Mary had conterred on him the title of king, and 
admitted him to a ſhare in the admmiſtration, he de- 
manded the croun matrimonial with moſt inſolent 
importunityfſ. Though Mary alleged that this gift 
was beyond her power, and that the authority of par- 
liament muſt be interpoſed to beſtow it, he wanted 
either underſtanding to comprehend, or temper to ad— 
mit, ſo juſt a defence; and often renewed and urged 
his requeſt. 

Rizio, whom the king had at firſt taken into great 
confidence, did not humour him in theſe follies. By 
this he incurred Henry's diſpleaſure; and as it was im- 
poſſible for Mary to behave towards her huſband with 
the ſame affection which diſtinguiſhed the firſt and hap- 
p7 days of their union, he imputed this coldnefs, not to 

is own bekaviour, which had ſo well merited it, but 
to the inſinuations of Rizio. Mary's own conduct con- 
firmed and ſtrengthened theſe ſuipicions. She treated 


* Gocd. vol. i. 122. 

+ Keith, 329. Id. App. 165, 166. Knox, 404. Tlie 
eagerneis of the king to obtain the crown matrimonia! is 
not ſurprifing, when the extent of the powers which 
that title conveyed, as explained in the text and note, 
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this ſtranger with a familiarity, and admitted him to a 
ſhare in her confidence, to which neither his firſt con- 
dition, nor the office ſhe had lately beſtowed on hin, 

ave him any title, He was perpetually in her pre- 
ence, intermeddled in every buſineis, and, together with 
a few favourites, was the companion of all her private 
amuſements. The haughty ſpirit of Darnly could not 
bear the interference of ſuch an upſtart; and impatient 
of any delay, and unreſtrained by any ſcruple, he in- 
ſtantly reſolved to get rid of him by violence. 

At the ſame time another deſign, which took its riſe 
from very different motives, was carrying on againſt the 
life of Rizio. Morton, Ruthven, Lindſay, and Mait- 
land, were the contrivers of it. In all former commo- 
tions they had been ſtrictly united with Murray, though 
in the late inſurrection they had deſerted him, for va- 
rious reaſons. Morton was nearly allied to the famil 
of Angus, and, during the minority of the preſent — 
acted as chief of the name of Douglas. Ruthven was 
married to the king's aunt, Lindſay's wife was of the 
ſame blood. All theſe had warmly concurred with the 
queen in promoting a marriage which did ſo much ho- 
nour to the houſe of Douglas, and naturally expected, 
that, under a king of their own blood, the chief ma- 
nagement of affairs would be committed to them. 
Maitland, with his utual ſagacity, foreſaw that Murray's 
oppoſition to the match would prove dangerous and in- 
e flectual; but whoever ruled at court, he hoped, by his 
dexterity and talents, to render himſelf — and of 
importance. {hey were all equally diſappointed in 
their expectations. The king's headſtrong temper 
rendered him incapable of advice. The queen could 
not help diſtruſting men who had been ſo long and to 
intimately connected with Murray, and gave herſelt up 
intirely to thoſe counicllors who complicd with all her 
inclinations. Ihe return of that nobleman and his fol- 
lowers was therctore the oniy event which could reſtore 
Morton, Maitland, and their aflociates, to their former 
aſcendant over the queen's councils. For this reaſon, 
nothing could be more mortitying te them, than the 
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reſolution which Mary had taken to treat the exiles 
with rigour. This they imputed to Rizio, who, after 
he had engaged ro aid Murray with all his intereſt, was 
now the moſt active inſtrument in promoting the mea- 
ſures which were concerted for the ruin of that noble- 
man. This officious zeal completed the diiguſt which 
the nobles had conceived againſt him, and infpired 
them wirh thoughts of vengeance, in no ways ſuitable 
to juſtice, to humanity, or to their own dignity. 

While they were ruminating upon their tcheme, the 
king communicated his refolution to he avenged of 
Rizio to lord Ruthven, and implored his affiſtance, and 
that of his friends, towards the execution of this deſign. 
Nothing could be more acceptable to them than this 
overture. They ſaw at once all the advantages they 
would reap, by the concurrence of ſuch an aſſociate. 
Their own private revenge upon Rizio would pals, 
they hoped, for an act of obedience to the king; and 
they did not deſpair of obtaining the reſtoration of their 
baniſhed friends, and ſecurity for the proteſtant reli- 
gion, as the price of their compliance with his will. 

But as Henry was no leſs fickle than raſh, they he- 
fitated for ſome time, and determined to advance no 
farther, without taking every poſſible precaution for 
their own fafety. They did not, in the mean time, 
ſuffer the king's reſentment to abate. Morton, who 
was inferior to no man of that intriguing age in all the 
arts of inſinuation and addreſs, took the yorng prince 
under his management. He wrought upon his ruling 

aſſion, ambition to obtain the matrimonial crown, 
fie repreſented Rizio's credit with the queen to he the 
chief and only obſtacle to his ſucceſs in that demand. 
This minion alone, he faid, poſſeſſed her confidence; 
and out of complaiſance to him, her ſubjects, her nobt- 
lity, and even her hufband, were excluded from any 
participation of her ſecret councils Under the ap- 
pearance of a confidence merely political, he inſinuated 
and having perhaps belived, that a familiarity of an- 
other and more criminal nature might be concealed ©, 


Of all our hiftorians, Buchanan alone avowed!y 
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Such various and complicated paſſions raged in the 
king's boſom with the utmoſt fury. He became more 
impatient than ever of any delay, and even threatened 
to ſtrike the intended blow with his own hand At laſts 
preliminaries were ſettled on both ſides, and articles for 
their mutual ſecurity agreed upon. The king engaged 
to prevent the attainder of the baniſhed lords, to con- 
ſent to their return into Scotland, to obtain for them an 


— 


accuſes Mary of a criminal love for Rizio, 340, 244. 
Knox ſlightly inſinuates that ſuch a ſuſpicion was enter- 
tained, 391. Melvil, in a converſation with the queen, 
intimates that he was afraid her familiarity with Rizio 
might be liable to miſconſtruction, 110. The king 
himſelf feems, both by Melvil's account, and by his 
expoſtulation with the queen, which Ruthven mentions, 
to have given credit to theſe ſuſpicions, Melv. 127. 
Keith, Append. 123, 124. But in oppoſition to theſe 
fuſpicions, and they are nothing more, we may obſerve 
that Raulet, the queen's French ſecretary, was düſmiſſed 
trom ner ſervice, and Rizio advanced to that office in 
December, 1:64. Keith, 268. It was in conſequence 
of this preferment, that he acquired his great credit 
with the queen. Melv. 107. Darnly arrived in Scot- 
land about two months aſter. Keith, 269. The queen 
immediately conceived for him a paſſion, which had 
all the ſymptoms of genuine and violent love. Rizio 
aided this paſſion, and promoted the marriage with all 
his intereſt. Melv. 111. During ſome months after 
the marriage, the gueen's fondneis for Darnly continu- 
ed. She ſoon proved with child. From this enume- 
ration of circuniſtances, it appears almoſt impoſlible 
that the queen, unleſs we ſuppoſe her to have been 
a woman utterly abandoned, could carry on any crimi- 
na] intrigue with Rizio. But the filence of Randolph, 
the Engliſh reſident, a man abundantly ready to men- 
tion and to aggravate: Mary's faults, and who does not 
once infinuate that her confidence in Rizio concealed 
any thing criminal, is in itfelf a ſufficient vindication of 
her innocence. 
A a 3 
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ample remiſſion of all their crimes, and toſupport, to the 
utmoſt of his power, the religion which was now <&ſta- 
bliſhed in the kingdom. On their parts, they under- 
took to procure the crown matrimonial for Henry, to 
ſecure his right of ſucceſſion, if the queen ſhould die 
before him, and to defend that right to the uttermoſt, 
againſt whatever perſon ſhoxld preſume to diſpute it; 
and if either Rizio, or any other perſon ſhould happen 
to be killed in proſecuting of the deſign, the king pro- 
miſed to acknowledge himſelf to be the author of the 
enterpriſe, and to protect thoſe who were embarked in 
it 

Nothing now remained but to concert the plan of 
operation, to chooſe the actors, and to affign them 
their parts in perpetrating this deteſtable crime. Every 
circumftance here paints and characteriſes the manners 
and men of that age, and ills us wii horror at both. 
The place choſen for committing ſuch a deed was the 
queen's hed chamber "Though Mary was now in the 
fixth month of her pregnancy, and though Rizio might 
have bern ſerzed elſau here wihont any difficulty, the 
king pitehed upon this place, that he might enjoy the 
malicious pleature of reproaching Rizio with his crimes 
before the wicen's face. The carl of Morton, the lord 
high chancclior of the kingdom, undertcok to direct an 
enterpriſe, carried on in defiance. of all the Jaws of 
which he was beund to be che gvardian. The lord 
Ruthyen, who had been confined to his bed tor three 
months by a very dangerous diftemper, and who was 
ſtill fo feechle that he could ſcarce walk, or bear the 
Wei ht of his own armovr, was iniruſted with the exc- 
cutive part; and while he himleit needed to be ſup— 
ported by two men, he came abroad to commit a mur- 
der in the preſence of his lovereign. 

On the ninth »f March, Morton entered the court 
of the palace with an hundred and fixty men; ant 
withovt note, or meeting with any reſiſtance, ſczed all 
the gates. While the queen was at ſupper with the 
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counteſs of Argyle, Rizio, and a few domeſtics, the 
king ſuddenly entered the apartment by a private paſ- 
ſage. At his back was Ruthven, clad in complete ar- 
mour, and with that ghaſtly and horrid look which 
long ſickneſs had given him. Three or four of his 
— truſty accomplices followed him. Such an un- 
uſual appearance alarmed thoſe who were preſent. Ri- 
210 inſtantly apprehended that he was the victim at 
whom the blow was aimed; and in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation retired behind the queen, of whom he laid 
hold, hoping that the reverence due to her perſon 
might prove ſome protection to him. The conſpira- 
tors had proceeded too far to be reſtrained by any con- 
ſideration of that kind. Numbers of armed men ruſh- 
ed into the chamber. Ruthven drew his dagger, and 
with a furious mien and voice commanded Rizio to 
leave a place of which he was unworthy, and which he 
had occupicd too long. Mary employed tears, and en- 
treaties, and threatenings, to fave her favourite. But, 
notwichflanding all theſe, he was torn from her by vio- 
lence, and before he could be dragged through the next 
apartment, the rage of his enemies put an end to his 
life, piercing his body with fifty-fix wounds“. 

Athol, Huntly, Buthwell, and other confidents of the 
queen who lodged in the palace, were alarmed at the 
uproat, and filled with the utmoſt terror on their own 
account; but either no violence was intended again{t 
them, or the conſpirators durſt not ſhed the novielt 
blood in the kingdom in the fame illegal manner with 
which they had ventured to take the lite of a ſtranger. 
Some of them were diimitſcd, and others made their 
elcape. | 

The conſpirators, in the mean time, kept poſſeſſion 
of the palace, and guarded the queen with the utmoſt 
care. A proclamation was publiſhed by the king, pro- 
hihiting the parliament to mcet on the day appointed ; 
and meaſures were taken by him for preventing any tu- 
mult in the city? Murray, Rothes, and their jollowers, 
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being informed of every ſtep taken againſt Rizio, ar- 
rived at Edinburgh next evening. Murray was gra- 
ciouſly received both by king and queen: by the for- 
mer, on account of the articles which had been agreed 
upon between them; by the latter, becauſe ſhe hoped 
to prevail on him, by gentle treatment, not to take part 
with the murderers of Rizio. I heir power ſhe ſtil] felt 
and dreaded; and the inſult which they had offered 
to her authority, and even to her perion, ſo far exceed- 
ed any crime which ſhe could impute to Murray, that 
in hopes of wreaking her vengeance on them, ſhe he- 
came extremely willing to be reconciled to him. The 
obligations, however, which Murray lay under to men 
who had hazarded their lives on his account, engaged 
him to labour for their ſafety. The queen, who ſcarce 
had the liberty of choice leit, was perſuaded to admit 
Mor con and Ruthven into her preſence, and to grant 
them the promiſe of pardon in whatſoever terms they 
ſhould deem neceſſary for their own ſecurity. 

The king, mean while, ſtood aſtoniſhed at the bold- 
neſs and ſucceſs of his own enterpriſe, and uncertain 
what courſe to hold. The queen obſerved his irreſo- 
lution, and availed herſelf of it. She employed all her 
art to diſengage him from his new aſſociates. His con- 
ſciouſneſs of the infult which he had offered to fo il- 
luſtrious a benefactreſs, inſpired him with uncommon 
facility and complaiſance. In ſpite of all the warnings 
he received to diſtruſt the queen's artifices, ſhe prevail- 
ed on him to diſmiſs the guards which the conſpirators 
had placed on her perſon; and that ſame night he made 
his elcape along with her, attended by three perſons 
only, and retired to Dunbar. The ſcheme of their 
fight had been communicated to Huntly and Bothwell, 
and they were quickly joined by them and ſeveral 
other ot the nobles. Bothwell's eſtate lay in that 
corner of the kingdom, and his followers crowded to 
their chief in ſuch numbers, as ſoon enabled the queen 
to {et the power of the conlpirators at defiance. 

This ſudden flight filled them with inexpreſſible con- 


flernation. They had obtained a promiſe of pardon; 
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and it now appeared from the queen's conduct, that 
nothing more was intended by this promiſe than to 
amuſe them, and to gain time. They ventured, hows- 
ever, to demand the accompliſhment of it; but their 
meſſenger was detained a priſoner, and the queen ad- 
vancing towards Edinburgh, at the head of eight thou- 
ſand men, talked in the higheſt ſtrain of reſentment 
and revenge. She had the addreſs, at the ſame time, 
to ſeparate Murray and his aſſociates from the conſpi- 
rators againſt Rizio. Senſible that the union of theſe 
parties would form a confederacy which might prove 
formidable to the crown, ſhe expreſſed great willing- 
nels to receive the former into favour; towards the lat- 
ter ſhe declared herſelf inexorable. Murray and his 
followers were no leſs willing to accept of pardon on 
her own terms. The conſpirators againſt Rizio, de- 
prived of every reſource, and incapable of reſiſtance, 
fled precipitately to Newcaſtle, having thus changed 
ſituations with Murray and his party, who left that 
place a few days before. 

No man ſo remarkable for wiſdom, and even for 
cunning, as the earl of Morton, ever engaged in a 
more unfortunate enterpriſe. Deſerted bately by the 
king, who now denied his knowledge of the conſpiracy 
by public proclamations, and abandoned ungeneroufly 
by Murray and his party *, he was obliged to fly from 
his native country, to reſign the higheſt office, and to 
part with one of 'the moſt opulent fortunes, in the 
kingdom. 

On her return to Edinburgh, Mary began to pro- 
ceed againſt thoſe concerned in the murder of Rizio 
with the utmoſt rigour of law. But, in pratle of her 
clemency, it muſt be obſerved, that only two perſons, 
and theſe of no conſiderable rank, ſuffered for this 
crime J. . 

In this conſpiracy there is one circumſtance which, 
though ſomewhat detached, deſerves not to be for- 
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gotten. In the confederacy between the king and the 
conſpirators, the real intention of which was aſſaſſina- 
tion, the preſerving of the reformed church is, never- 
theleſs, one of the moſt conſiderable articles; and the 
ſame men who were preparing to violate one of the 
firſt duties of morality, afſected the higheſt regard for 
religion. Hiſtory relates theſe extravagancics of the 
human mind, without pretending to juſtify, or even 
to account for them; and regulating her own opinions 
by the eternal and immutable laws of juſtice and of 
virtue, points out ſuch inconſiſtencies, as features of 
the age which ſhe deſcribes, and records them for the 
inſtruction of ages to come. 

As this is the ſecond inſtance of deliberate aſſaſſina- 
tion which has occurred, and as we ſhall hereafter meet 
with many other inſtances of the ſame crime, the 
cauſes which gave riſe to a practice ſo ſhocking to hu- 
manity deſerve our read: aa attention. Refentment 
is, for obvious and wiſe reaſons, one of the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions in the human mind. The natural demand of 
this pafſion is, that the perſon who feels the injury 
ſhould himſelf inflict the vengeance due on that ac- 
count. . The permitting this, however, would have 
been deſtructive to ſociety; and puniſhment would 
have known no bounds, either in ſeverity or in dura- 
tion. For this reaſon, in the very infancy of the ſo- 
cial ftate, the ſword was taken out of private hands, 
and committed to the magiſtrate. But ar firſt, while 
laws aimed at reſtraining, they really ſtrengthened the 
principle of revenge. The earlicſt and moſt fimple 
puniſhment for crimes was retaliation; the offender 
forfeited limb for limb, and life for life. The payment 
of a compenſation to the perſon injured ſucceeded to 
the rigour of the former inſtitution. In both theſe, 
the gratification of private revenge was the object of 
law; and he who ſuffered the wrong was the only per- 
fon who had a right to purſue, to exact, or to remit 
the puniſhment. While laws allowed ſuch full ſcope 
to the revenge of one party, the intereſts of the other 
were not neglected, If the evidence of his guilt did 
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not amount to a full proof, or if he reckoned himſelf 
to be unjuſtly . the perſon to whom a crime 
was imputed had a right to challenge his adverſary to 
ſingle combat, and, on obtaining the victory, vindi- 
cated his own honour. In almoſt every conſiderable 
cauſe, whether civil or criminal, arms were appealed 
to, in defence, either of the innocence, or the property, 
of the parties. Juſtice had ſeldom occaſion to uſe her 
balance; the ſword alone decided every conteſt. The 
paſſion of revenge was nouriſhed by all theſe means, 
and grew, by daily indulgence, to be incredibly ſtrong. 
Mankind became habituated to blood, not only in 
times of war, but of pcace; and from this, as well as 
other cauſes, contracted an arnazing ferocity of temper 
and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it ne- 
ceſſary to diſcourage the trial by combat; to aboliſh 
the payment of compenſations in criminal caſes; and 
to think of ſome miller method of terminating dif- 
putes concerning civil rights. The puniſhnients for 
crimes became more fevere, and the regulations con- 
cerning property more fixed ; but the princes whoſe 
province it was to inilict the one, and en:orce the other, 
poſſeſſed little power. Great offenders deſpiſed their 
authority; ſmaller ones ſheltered themſelves under the 
juriſdiction of thoſe from whoſe protection they ex- 
pected impunity. The adminiſtration of juſtice was 
extremely fecble and dilatory An attempt to puniſh 
the crimes of a chieftain, or even of his vaſſals, often 

excited rebellions and civil wars. To nobles, haughty 

and independent, among whom the cauſes of diſcord 

were many and unavoidable, who were quick in dit- 

cerning an injury, and impatlent to revenge it; who 

deemed it infamous to ſubmit to an enemy, and cows 

ardly to forgive him; who conſidered the right of 
puniſhing thoſe who had injured them as a privilege 

ot their order, and a mark of independency; ſech flow 

proceedings were extremely unſatisfactory. The blood 

of their adverfary was, in their opinion, the only thing 

which could waſh away an affront; where that was 

not ſhed, their revenge was dilappointed, their courage 
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became ſuſpected, and a ſtain was left on their honours 
That vengeance, which the impotent hand of the ma- 
giſtrate could not inflict, their own could caſily exe- 
cute. Under governments fo feeble, men aſſumed, as 
in a ſtate of nature, the right of judging and redreſ- 
ſing their own wrongs; and thus aſſaſſination, a crime 
of all others the moſt deſtructive to ſociety, came not 
only to be allowed, but to be deemed honourable. 

The hiſtory of Europe, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, abounds with deteſtable inflances 
of this crime. It prevailed chiefly among the French 
and Scots, between whom there was a cloie intercourle 
at that time, and a ſurpriſing reſemblance in their na- 
tional characters. In one thouſand four hundred and 
ſeven,” the only brother of the king of France was 
murdered publicly in the ſtreets of Paris; and inſtead 
of puniſhing this horrible action, an eminent lawyer 

was allowed to plead in defence of it before the peers 
of France, and avowedly to maintain the Jawfuluely 
of aſſaſſination. In 1417, it required all the eloquence 
and authority of the famous Gerſon, to prevail on the 
conneil of Conſtance to condemn this propoſition, 
« That there are ſome caſes in which 2 is a 
virtue much more meritorious in a knight than in a 
ſquire, and more meritorious in a king than in a 
knight *.” The number of eminent perſons who 
were murdered in France and Scotland, on account 
either of private, or political, or religious quarrels, 
during the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, is almoſt 
incredible, Even after thoſe cauſes, which firſt gave 
riſe to this harbarous practice, were removed; after 
the juriſdiction of magiſtrates, and the authority of 
laws, were better eſtabliſhed, and become more untver- 
{al ; after the progreſs of learning and philoſophy had 
poliſhed the manners, and humanized the minds of 
men, this crime continued in forme degree, It was 
towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century before it 
diſappeared in France. The additional vigour Which 
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the royal authority acquired by the acceſſion of James 
VI. to the throne of England, ſeems to have put a ſtop 
to it m Scotland. - | 
The influence, however, of any national cuſtom, 
both on the underſtanding and on the heart, and how 
far it may oh towards preventing or extinguiſhing mo- 
ral principles of the greateſt importance, is remark- 
able. The authors of thoſe ages have perfectly im- 
bibed the ſentiments of their contemporaries, with 
— to aſſaſſination; and they, who had leiſure to 
reflect and to judge, appear to be no more ſhocked at this 
crime, than the perſons who committed it during the 
heat aud impetuoſity of paſſion. Buchanan relates the 
murder of cardinal Reatoun and of Rizio, without e- 
preſſing thoſe —_— which are natural to a many 
or that indignation which became an hiſtorian f. Knox, 
whoſe mind was fiercer and more unpoliſhed, talks of 
the death of Beatoun and of the duke of Guitie, not 
only without cenſure, but with the utmoſt exultation g. 
On the other hand, the biſhop of Ro's mentions the 
aſſaſſination of the earl of Murray with fome degree 
of applauſe l. Blackwood dwells upon it with the moſt 
indecent triumph, and aſcribes It directly to the hand of 
God $. Lord Ruthven, the principal actor in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Rizio, wrote an account of it ſome ſhort 
time before his own death, and in all his long narra- 
tive there is not one expreſſion of regret, or one ſymp- 
tom of compunction, for a crime no leſs diſhonourabie 
than barbarous J. Morton, equally guilty of the fame 
crime, entertained the ſame ſentiments concerning it; 
and in his laſt moments, neither he himſelf, nor the 
miniſters who attended him, ſcem to have conſidered 
it as an action which called for repentance; even then 
he talks of Devid”s faughter as coolly as if it had been 
an innocent or commendable deed *. The vices of 
another age aſtoniſh and ſhock us: the vices of our 
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own become familiar and excite little horror“ 
We return from this dig::{fion to the courſe of the 
hiſtory. 

The charm, which had at firſt attached the queen to 
Darntv, and held them for ſome time in an happy 
union, wes now entirely diſſolved; and love no —__ 
covering his follirs and vices with its friendly veil 
they appeared to Mary in their full dimenſion and 
deformity+. Though Henry publiſhed a proclamation, 
dit huming any knowledge of the conſpiracy agoinit 
Rizio, the queen was fully convinced, that he was not 
only acc efary to the contrivance, but to the commil- 
ſion of that edious crime t. That very power, which 
with liberal and untufpicious fondneſs, ſhe had conferred 
npon him, he had emploved to infult her authority, 
to limit her prerogative, and to endanger. her perſon. 
Such an ontrage it was im potſible any woman could 
bear or forgive. Cold civilities, ſecret diſtruſt, fre- 
quent quarrels ſuccecded to their for mer tranſports of 
afl ction and confidence. J he queen's favours were 
no longer conveyed through his hand. The crowd of 
expe&.nts ceaſed to court kis patronage, which they 
found to avail fo little. Among the nobles tome 
dreaded his furious temper, others complained of his 
perfidiouſneſs; and all of them deſpiſed the weaknets 


* This cxt:aordinary event ſoon reached England, 
exaggerated with magy circumffances, which at this 

diſtance of time appear altogether unfounded. And it 
is painful to ohterve that the moſt learned prelates and 
divines of that age even confidered this horrible murder 
as meritorious Among thoſe ſaid to be ſlain was one 
friar Black, whoſe death is mentioned 1n terms of en- 
uli: tion by the then biſhop of Norwich: 

& Pratercules quidam nomine B act, papiſtarum an- 
teſignanus, codem tempòte in aula oc iditur; Sic niger 
Fic nebulo, nigra q. que morte Perempins, invitus 
nigrum ſubito eden m ons” Burn. Uiſt. of 
Wen 11 App- (Co; 
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3 of his underſtanding and the inconſtancy of his heart, 
- The people themſelves oblerved imme parts of his con- 


duct which little ſujited the dignity of a king. Ad- 


0 dicted to drunkeuncts, bevond what the manners of 
y that age could bear, and indulging irregular paſſions, 
- which even the licentioufnels of youth could not excuſe, 
* he, by his indecent behaviour, provoked the queen to 
J the utmoſt, and the pathons which it occationed, often 
„ forced tears from her eyes, both in public and private *. 
it Her averſion for him increaſed every day, and could 
* be no longer concraled. i{c was often abſent from 
. court, appeared there with little fplendour, and was 
l truſted with no power. Avoided cqually by thoſe 
4 who endeavonred to pleaſe the queen, who favoured 
, Morton and his aſſociates, or who adhered to the houſe 
n. of Hamilton; he was left almoit alone in a neglected 
{ and unpiticd folitude f. 
> About this time a new favourite grew into great 
of credit with the queen, and ſoon gained an atcendent 
re over her heart, which encouraged his entarpriüng ge— 
Or nius to form deſigns that proved atal to hiamtelf, and 
y the occaſion of all Mary's ſabtewent mise uncs. 
e This was james Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, the head 
is of an ancient family, and, by his excenfive pollctiions 
is and numerous vailais, one of the moſt poweriul nobles 

men in the kingdom. Even in that turbulent age 
d, when ſo many vaſt projects were laid open to an afhir. 
18 ing mind, and invited to action, no mins ambition 
it was more daring than Bothwell's, or had recourſe to 
ad bolder or more pagular expedients for obtataing 
er power ft. When almoit every perton 0: diſtinction in 
ne * —— 
* * Keith, 329. + Melv. 3;x. &c 

Jebb, ii. 486. The author of Crawford's Memoirs, 

n- who probably had ſcen Bothwell, tpcaks of hin as 
er 4% one of the handiomeſt inen of his tune, and well 
us made.” Mem. 53,—And Throkmorton, when ambat- 
of ſador at France, thus delcribes him as brave and enter= 


priling. “ The carl of Bothwell is departed to return 
to Scotland. He is a glorious, raſh, and hazardous * 
B b 2 
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the kingdom, whether papiſt or proteſtant had joined 
the congregation in oppoling the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the French upon the liberties of the nation, 
he, though an avowed proteſtant, adhered to the queen 
reg-nt, and ated with vigour on her fide. The ſuc- 
cels which attended the arms of the congregation 
having obliged him to retire into France, he was taken 
into the queen's ſcrvice, and continued with her till 
the time of her return into Scotland“. From that 
period, every ſtep of his conduct towards Mary was 
renia'kahbly dutitul; and amidſt all the ſhiftings of 
faction we ſcarcelv ever find him holding any courſe 
which could be offenſive to her. When Murray's pro- 
cecdlings with regard to her marriage gave umbrage 
to the queen, ſhe recalled Bothwell from that baniſh» 
ment into which ſhe had with reluQance driven him, 
and conſidered his zeal and abilitics as the moſt power- 
ful ſupports of her authority. When the conſpirators 
againſt Rizio ſeized her perſon, he became the chief 
inſtrument of recovering — liberty, and ſerved her on 
that occaſion, with lo much fidelity and ſucceſs, as 
made the deepeit impreſſion on her mind, and greatly 
mIncrcaled the confidence which ſhe had hitherto placed 
in him. Her gratitude loaded him with marks of her 
boulty; ſhe raiſed him to offices of profit and of truſt, 
and tranſacted no matter of importance without his 
advice t. By complaiſance and affiduity he confirmed 
and fortified theſe diſpoſitions of the queen in his fa- 
vour, and inſenſibly paved the way towards that vaſt 
project which his unmoderate ambition had perhaps 
already conccived, and which, in ſpite of fo many dit- 
ficulties, and at the expence of many crimes, he at 
laſt accompliſhed. | 

The hour of the queen's delivery now approached, 


— 


young man, and therefore it were mect his adverſaries 
ſhould have an eye to hin, and keep hun ſhort.” 
Hardwick's State Papers, i. p. 149. 
* Anderl. 1. 60. + Ibid. 92, 93. 
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As her palace was defended only by a flenderguards 
it ſeemed imprudent to expo her po fon, at that 
time, to the infults ſhe might ſafer in a kingdom 
torn by factions and prone to mutiny. For this re 110 n, 
the privy council adviſed the queen to fix her reficle ce 
in the caſtle of Edinburgh, the itronge!t fortreſs in the 
kingdom, and the moſt proper plac for the ſceurity 
of her perſon “. In order to render this lecurity inore 
perfect, Mary laboured to extinguiſh the doineftic 
feuds which divided ſome of the principal nahles. 
Murray and Argyle w*.e exaſperated agaialt Huntly 
and Bothwell, by reciprocal and repeated Injuries. 
The queen, by her authority and entreatics, effected a 
reconcilement among them, and drew from them a 
romile to bury their diſcords in everlaſting 05!tvions 

his reconcilement Mary had fo much at heart, that 
ſhe made it the condition on which the again received 
Murray into tavour +. 

On the nineteenth of June, 1566, Miry was de- 
livered of her only fon James, a prince whote birth 
was happy tor the whole iſland, aud unfortunate to her 
alone. His accefſion to the throne of England united 
the two divided kingdoms in one mighty monarchy, 
and eſtabliſhed the power of Orecat Britain on a tirm 
foundation; while ſhe, torn eariv from her jon by the 
cruelty of her fate, was never allowed to indulge thoſe 
tender paſſions, nor to taſte thoſe joys, which fill the 
heart of a mother. 

Melvil was inſtantly deſpatched to London with an 
account of this event. It ſtruck Elizabeth, at firit, in 
a ſenſible manner; and the advantage and !uneriority 
which her rival had acquired by the birth of a fon, for- 
ced tears from her eyes. But betore Melvil was admit- 
ted to audicnce, ſhe had fo tar Fecoverc: the command 
of herſelt, as to receive him not oniy with decency, 
but with exceſſive checrfuineſs, and willingly acccpted 
the invitation which Mary gave her to land god: nother 
to her lon 1. 
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As Mary loved fplendour and magnificence, ſhe re- 
ſolved to celebrate the baptifin of the young prince 
with great pomp; and for that purpoſe ſent invitations 
of the fame kind to the French king, and to the duke 
ol Savoy, the uncle of her former huſband. 

The queen, on ker recovery, difcovered no change 
in ker ſentiments with reſpec to the king *. The death 
of Rizio, and the conntenance he had given to an 
action ſo inſolent and unjuſtifiable, were ſil freſh in 
her memory, She was frequently penſive and deject- 
ed Though Henry ſoinetim«? attended at court, and 
accompanied her in her progreſſes through different 

rts of the kingdom, he met vith little reverence 
— the nobles, while Mary treated him with the 
greateſt reſerve, and did} not ſuffer him to poſſeſs any 
authority f. The breach between them became every 
day more apparent f. Attempts were made towards a 


Teconcilement, particularly by Caſtlenau the French 


ambaſſador; but after ſuch a violent rupture, it was 
found no eaſy matter to bind the nuptial knot a- new; 
and thongh he prevailed on the king and queen to paſs 
two nights together J, we may with great: probability 
pronounce this appearance of union, to which Caſtle- 
nan truſted, not to have been ſincere, we know with 
certainty that it was not laſting. | 

Bothwell, all this while, was the queen's prime con- 
fident. Withont his participation no buſineſs was 
concluded, and no favour beſtowed. Together with 
this aſcendent over her councils, Bothwell, if we may 
believe the contemporary hiſtorians, acquired no leſs 
ſway aver her heart. Bat at what preciſe time this 
ambitious lord firſt allowed the ſentiments of a lover 
to occupy the place of that duty and reſpect which a 
ſubje & owes his ſovereign, or when Mary, inſtead of 
gratitude for his faithful ſervices, felt a paſſion of an- 
other nature rifing in her boſom, it is no eaſy matter to 
determine. Such delicate tranſitions, of paſſion can be 


* See Apend. No. XVII. + Melv. 148. Keith, 350. 
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diſcerned only by thoſe who are admitted near the per- 
ſons of the parties, and who can view the ſecret work- 
ings of the heart with calm and accute obſervation, 
Neither Knox nor Buchanan enjoyed theſe advantages. 
Their bumble ſtation allowed them only a diſtant acceſs 
to the queen and her favourite. And the ardour of their 
zeal and the violence of their prejudices rendered their 
opinions raſh, precipitate, and inaccurate. It is by the 
eficts of this reciprocal paſſion, rather than by their 
accounts of it, that ſubſequent hiſtorians can judge of its 
reality. 

Adventurous as Bothwcll's project to gain the queen 
may appear, it was formed and carried on under very 
favourable circumſtances. Mary was young, gay, and 
affable. She poſſeſſed great ſenſibility of temper, and 
was capable of the utmoſt tenderneſs of aſſection. She 
had placed her love on a very unworthy object, who 
requited it with ingratitude, and treated her with ne- 

ect, with infolence, aud with brutality. All theſe ſhe 
Felt and reſented, In this ſituation, the attention and 
complaifance of a man who had vindicatgd her authori- 
ty and protected her perſon, who entered into all her 
views, who ſoothed ail her paſſions, who watched and 


| Impprove4 every — of inſinuating his deſign 


and recommending his paſtion t, could hardly fail of 
making au unpretlion on a heart of ſuch a frame as Ma- 
TY S. 
"The haughty ſpirit of Darnly, nurſed up in flattery, 
and accuſtomed to command, could not bear the con- 
tempt under which he had now fallen, and the flate of 
infignificance to which he ſaw himſelf reduced, But in 
a country where he was univerſally hated or deſpiſed, 
he could never hope to form a party, which would ſe- 
cond any atternpt he miglit make to recover power. He 
addreſſed himſelf, theretore, to the pope, and to the kings 
of France and Spain, with many profeſſions of his own 
zeal for the catholic religion, and with bitter complaints 
againſt the queen, for neglecting to promote that in- 
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tereſt}: and ſoon after, he took a reſolution, equally 
wild and deſperate/of embarking on board a ſhip which 
he provided, and of flying into foreign parts. lt is al- 
moſt impoſſible to form any ſatisfactory conjecture con- 
ceruing the motives which influence a capricious and 
irregular mind, He hoped, perhaps, to recommend 
himiclt to the catholic princes on the continent by his 
zeal for religion, and that they would employ their in- 
tereſt towards reinſtating him in the poſſeſſion of that 
power which he had loſt, Perhaps he expected nothing 
more than the comfort of hiding the difgrace- under 
which he was now fallen,' among ſtrangers, who had 
never been witneſſes of his former proſperity. 

He communicated the deſign to the French ambaſſa- 
dor Le Croc, and to his father the earl of Lennox. 
They both endeavoured to diſſuade him from it, but 
without ſucceſs. Lennox, who ſcems, as well as his fon, 
to have loſt the queen's confidence, and who, about this 
time, was ſeldom at court, inſlantly communicated the 
matter to her by a letter. Henry, who had refuſed to 
accompany the queen from Stirling to Edinburgh, was 
likewiſe abſent from court. He arrived there, however, 
on the ſame day ſhe received the account of his intend- 
ed flight. But he was more than uſually wayward and 
peeviſh; and ſcrupling to enter the palace unlets certain 
lords who attended the queen were diſmiſſed, Mary 
was obliged to mect him without the gates. At laſt he 
ſuffered her to conduct him into her own apartment. 
She endeavoured to draw from him the reaſons of the 
ſtrange reſolution which he had taken, and to divert him 
from it. In ſpite, however, of all her arguments and in- 
treaties he remained filent and inflexible. Next day 
the privy council, by her direction, expoſtulated with 
him on the ſame head. He perſiſted, however, in his 
ſulleneſs and obſtinacy; and neither deigned to explain 
the motives of his conduct, nor fignihed any intention 
of altermg it. As he Jeft the apartment, he turned to- 
wards the queen, and told her that ſhe ſhould not lee his 
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face again for a long time. A few days after, he wrote 
to Mary, and mentioned two things as grouncs of his 
diſguſt. She herſelf, he ſaid, no longer admitted him 
into any confidence, and had deprived him of all power; 
and the nobles, after her example, treated him with o- 
pen neglect, ſo that he appeared in every place without 
the dignity and ſplendour of a king. 

Nothing could be more mortifying to Mary, than 
this intended flight of the king's, which would have 
ſpread the infamy of their domeſtic quarrel all over Eu- 
rope. Compaſſion for a monarch wie would then ap- 
pear to be forced into exile by her neglect and ill uſage, 
might have diſpoſed mankind to entertain ſentiments 
concerning the cauſes of their diſcord little to her advan- 
tage. In order, therefore, to prepoſſeſs the minds of 
her allies, and to ſcreen her reputation from any cenſure 
with which Darnly might endeavour to load it, the pri- 
vy council tranſmitted a narrative of this whole tranſac- 
tion both to the king and to the queen mother of France, 
It is drawn with great art, and ſets Mary's conduct in 
the moſt favourable point of light *. 

About this time the licenſe of the borderers called for 
redreſs; and Mary reſolving to hold a court of juſtice at 
Jedburgh, the inhabitants of ſeveral adjacent countics 
were ſummoned to attend their foyereign in arms, ac- 
cording to cuſtom f. Bothwell was at that time lieute- 
nant or warden of all the marches, an office among the 
moſt important in the kingdom; and though uſually di- 
vided into three diſtinct governments, beftowed by the 
queen's favour upon him alone. In order to diſplay 
his own valour and activity in the diſcharge of this 
truſt, he attempted to ſeize a gang of banditti, who 
lurking among the marches of Liddeſdale, iufeſted the 
reſt of the country. But while he was laying hold up- 
on one of thoſe deſperadoes, he was wounded by him 
in ſeveral places, fo that his followers were obliged to 
carry him to Hermitage caſlle. Mary inſtantly flew 
thither, with an impatience which ſtrongly marks the 


* Keith, 345, 347- f Keith, 353. good, vol. i. 302. 
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anxiety of a lover, but little ſuited the dignity of a queen» 
Finding that Bothwell was threatened with no danger- 
ous ſymptom, ſhe returned that fame day to Jedburgh. 
The fatigue of ſuch a journey, added to the anguiſh of 
mind the had ſuſſered on BothwelPs account, threw her 
next morning into a violent fever. Her liſe was de- 
ſpaired of, but her youth, and the vigour of her conſti- 
tution, reſiſted the malignity of her diſcaſe During the 
continuance of the queen's iilngſs, the king, who reſid- 
ed at Stirling, never came near Jedburgh $; and when he 
afterwards thought fit to make his appearance there, he 
met with ſuch a cold reception as did not encourage him 
to make any long ſtay%. Mary ſoon recovered ſtrength 
enough to return along the callern borders to Dunbar. 
While ſhe refided in this place, her attention was 
turned towards England. Elizabeth, notwithſtanding 
her promiſe, and even proclamations to the contrary 
not only al'owed but encouraged, Morton and his aſſo- 
ciates to remain in England. Marv, on the other 
hand, offered her protection to ſeverai Engliſh fugitives. 
Each queen watched the motions of the other with 3 
f The diſtance between Jedburgh and Hermitage 1s 
eighteen Scottiſh miles, through a country almoſt im- 
aſſable. The ſeaſon of the year was far advanced. 
Boh well ſeems to have been wounded in a ſcuille, oc- 
caſioned by the deſpair of a ſingle man, rather than any 
open inſurrection of the borderers. It docs not appear, 
that che queen was attended thirher by any conſidera— 
ble tram. Had any military operation been neceſſary, 
as is ſuppoſed, Good, vol. i. 304, it would have been 
extremely improper to riſque the queen's perſon in an 
expedition againſt thieves. As ſoon as the queen found 
Bothwell to be in no danger, ſhe inſtantly returaed, and 
after this we hear no more of the inſurrection, nor have 
we any proof that the rioters took refuge in England. 
No other reaſon but that which we have produced ſeems 
ſufficient to account for the queen's conduct. 
Keith, 351, 352. $ Ibid. Append. 133. 
4 Knox, G. * Cald. vol. ii. p. 155 
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zealous attention, and ſecretly countenanced the practin 
ces which were carrying on to diſturb the adminiſtration 
of her rival. 

For this purpoſe Mary's ambaſſador, Robert Melvil, 
and her other emiſſaries, were extremely active and ſue- 
ceſsful, We may unpute, in a b dchrce, to their in- 
trigues, that ſpirit which appeared in the parliament of 
England, and which raiſed a ilorm that threatened Elie 
zabtth's Cometlic tranquillity more than any other event 
of her reign, and required ail her art and d cxtcrity to 
allay ic. 

Elizabeth had now reigned eight years without dliſco- 
vering the leaſt intention to marry. A violent diitem+ 
per, with which ſhe had lately been ſcized, having en- 
dangererd her life, and alarme the nation with the pro- 
ſpe ct of all thofe calamitics which are occaſioned by a 
diiputed and dubious ſucceſſion; a motion was made, 
and cagerly liſtened to in both houſes, for addreſſing 
the queen to provide agaiuſt any ſuch danger in times 
to come, c ither by fignitving er own re ſolution to mar- 
ry, or by conſenting to an act, «itabliſhing the order of 
Gece on to the cron nf. Her ſove to her lubjects, her 
duty to the public, her concern for poſterity, it was aſ- 
jerted, not only called upon, but obliged her take one 
of theſe ſteps. The muperable averſion which ſhe had 

all aloug diſcovered for marriage, made it improbable 
that ſhe wonld chuſe the four; and if ſhe complied 
with the latter requeſt, no title to the crown could, with 
apy colour of juſtice, be fet in oppoſition to that of the 
Scottiſh queen. Elizabeth, was lagacious endugh to lee 
the remoteſt confequences of this motion, and obſerved 
them with the greateſt alxicty. Mary, by retuling ſo 
often to ratity the treaty of Edinburgh, had plamly inti- 
mated a detign of embracing the ſu'it pr omuling oppor— 
tunity for proſccuting her right to the Ungliſn crown; 
and by her frecret negotiations, fe had gained many to 
tavour her title“. All the Roman catholics ardently 
withed tor her ſucecil ion. Her geuticncls and humans. 
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ty had removed many of thoſe apprehenfſions which the 
proteſtants entertained on account of her religion. The 
court faction, which envied the power of Cecil, and en- 
deavoured to wreſt the adminiſtration out of his hands, 
advanced the pretenſions of the Scottiſh queen in oppo- 
fition to him. The union of the two kingdoms was a 
deſirable object to all wiſe men in both nations; and 
the birth of the young prince was a ſecurity for the con- 
tinuance of this bleſſing, and gave hopes of its perpetu- 
ity. 
Under theſe circumſtances, and while the nation was 
in ſuch a temper, a parliamentary declaration of Mary's 
title would have been highly detrimental to- Elizabeth. 
The preſent unſettled ſtate of the ſucceſſion left much 
in her power. Her reſentment alone might have gone 
far towards excluding any of the competitors from the 
erown; and the dread of this had hitherto reſtrained 
and overawed the ambition of the Scottiſh queen. But 
if this check ſhould be removed by the legal acknow- 
ledgment of her title, Mary would be more at liberty 
to purſue her dangerous deſigns, and to act without fear 
or reſerve, Her partiſans were already meditating 
ſchemes for inſurrections in different parts of the king- 
dom “*; and an act of parliament, recogniſing the rights 
of that princeſs, whoſe pretenſions they favoured, would 
have heen nothing leſs than a ſignal to arms; aud not- 
withſtanding Elizabeth's juſt title to the affections of 
her ſubjects, might have ſhaken and endangered her 
throne. 

While this matter remained in ſuſpence in both hou- 
ſes, an account of it was tranſmitted to Mary by Melvil 
her ambaſſador, As ſhe did not- want advocates for her 
right, even among thoſe who were near Elizabeth's 
perſon, ſhe endeavoured to cultivate the diſpoſition which 
appeared towards ſettling the right of ſucceſſion in her 
favour, by a letter to the privy counſellors of England. 
She expreſſed in it a grateful ſenſe of Elizabeth's friend- 
ſnip, which ſhe aſcribes chiefly to their good offices with 
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their ſovereign in her behalf. She declared her reſolu- 
tion to hve in perpetual amity with England, without 
urging or purſuing her claim upon the crown, anv fare 
ther than ſhould be agreeable to the queen. But, ar the 
ſame time, as her right of ſucceſſion was undoubted, 
ſhe hoped it would be examined with candour, and 
judged of with impartiality. The nobles who attend- 
ed her wrote to the Engliſh privy council in the fame 
ſtrain f. Mary artfully gave thete letters the air of be- 
ing nothing more than a declaration of her own and of 
her fubjects gratitude towards Elizabeth. But as ſhe 
could not be ignorant of the jealouſy and fear with 
which Elizabeth obſerved the proccetings of parlia- 
ment, a ſtep fo uncommon as this, of one prince's en- 
tering into public correſpondence with the privy coun» 
ſellors of another, could not be otherwiſe conflrued than 
as taken with an intention to encovrage the ſpirit which 
had already been raiſed among the Engl:th. In this 
light it ſeems to have appearcd to Elizabeth herſelf *, 
Bur the diſpoſition of her people rendering it neceſſary to 
treat Mary's perlon with great decency, and her title 
with much regard, ſhe mentioned it to her only in the 
ſofteſt language. 

Nothing, however, could he a more cruel Seti 
tion to a princeſs of Elizabeth's character, than the tem- 
per which both houſes of parliament diſcovered on this 
occaſion, She bent all her policy to defeat or elude the 
motion. After allowing the firſt heat of their zeal to 
evaporate, ſhe called into her preience a certain number 
of each houſe. She ſoothed and careſſed them; ſhe 
threatened and promiſed; ihe remitted ſubſidies which 
were due, and retuſed thoſe which were offered; and in 
the end prevailed to have this formidable motion put off 
for that leflion. Happily for her, the conduct of the 
Scottiſh queen, and the misfortunes which belel her, 
prevented the revival of ſuch a motion in any future 
* ||. 
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Mean time, in order to preſerve the repntation of im- 
partiality, and that ſhe might not drive Mary into any 
deſperate meaſure, ſhe committed to the Tower one 
Thornton, who had publiſhed ſomething derogato 
to the right of the Scottiſh line}; and ſignified her diſ- 
pleaſure againſt a member of the houſe of commons, 
— ſeemed, by ſome words in a ſpeech, to glance at 


$. | 

An df. all her other cares, Mary was ever ſolicĩitous to 
— the intereſt of that religion which ſhe profeſſed. 
he re-eſtabhſhment of the Romiſh doctrine ſeems to 
have been her favourite paſſion; and though the deſign 
was concealed with care and conducted with caution, 
ſhe purſued it with a perſevering zeal. At this time ſhe 
ventured to lay aſide ſomewhat of her uſual reſerve; and 
the aid which ſhe expected from the popiſh princes who 
had engaged in the * of Bayonne, encouraged her 
to take a ſtep, which, if we conſider the temper of the 
nation, appears to be extremely bold. Having former- 
ly held a ſecret correſpondence with the court of Rome, 
the now reſolved to allow a nuncio from the pope pu- 
blicly to enter her dominions. Cardinal Laurea, at that 
time biſhop of Mondovi, was the perſon on whom Pius 
V. conferred this office, and along with him he ſent the 
een a preſent of twenty thouſand crowns}. It is not 
the character of the papal court to open its treaſury up- 
on diſtant or imaginary hopes. The buſineſs of the 
nuncio in Scotland could be no other than to attempt a 
reconciliation of that kingdom to the Romiſh ſee. Thus 
Mary herſelf underſtood it; and in her anſwer to a let- 
ter which ſhe received from the pope, after expreſſing 
her grateful ſenſe of his paternal care and liberality, ſhe 
promiſes that ſhe would bend her whole ſtrength towards 
the re-eſtab'iſhment and propagation of the catholic 
faith; that ſhe would receive the nuncio with every poſ- 
ſible demonſtration of reſpect, and concur, with the ut- 
moſt vigour, in all his deſigns towards promoting the 
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honour of God, and reſtoring peace to the kingdom; 
that ſhe would celebrate the baptiſm of the prince ac- 
cording to the ceremonies which the Romiſh ritual pre- 
ſcribes, hoping that her ſubjects would be taught, by 
this example, again to reverence the facraments of the 
church, which they had ſo long treated with contempt; 
and that ſhe would be careful to inſtil early into her fon 
the principles of a fincere love and attachment to the ca- 
tholic faith“. But though the nuncio was already ar- 
rived at Paris, and had ſent over one of his attendants 
with part of the money, the queen did not think the 
juncture proper for his reception. Elizabeth was pre- 
paring to fend a magnificent embaſſy into Scotland, a- 
_— the time of the prince's baptiſm; and as it would 

ave been improper to offend her, ſhe wiſely contrived, 
under various pretences, to detain Laurea at Parist. 
The convu'ſtons into which the kingdom was thrown 
ſoon after, made it impoſſible for him to purſue his jour- 
ney any farther. 

At the very time that Mary was ſecretly carrying on 
theſe negotiations for ſubverting the retormed church, 
ſne did not ſcruple publicly to employ her authority to- 
wards obtaining for its miniſters a more certain and com- 
fortable ſulſiſtencet. During this year, ſhe iſſucd ſeve- 
ral proclamations and acts of council for that purpoſe, 
and readily approved of every ſcheme which was pro- 

ſed for the more eſſectual payment of their ſtipends. 

his part of her conduct does little konour to Mary's 
integrity: and though juſtified by the example of prin- 
ces, who often reckon falſehood and deceit among the 
neceſſary arts of government, and even authoriſed b 
the pernicious caſuiſtry of the Roman church, which 
transfers breach of faith to heretics from the liſt of crimes 
to that of duties; ſuch diſſimulation muft however be 
numbered among thoſe blemiſhes which ever ftain 2 
truly great and generous character, 

As neither the French nor Piedmonteſe ambaſſadors 


* Conzi Vita Marie, ” Jebb, vol. ti. p 51. + Keith, 
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were yet arrived, the baptiſm of the prince was put off 
from time to time. Mean while Mary fixed her reſi- 
dence at Craigmillar f. Such a retirement, perhaps, 
ſuited the preſent temper of her mind. and induced her 
to prefer it before her own palace of Holyrood-houſe. 
Her averſion tor the king grew every day more confirm- 
ed, and was become alrogether incurable. A deep me- 
lancholy ſucceeded to that gaiety of fpirit which was na- 
tural to her. The raſhneſs and levity of her own choice, 
and the king's ingratitude and obſtinacy, filled her with 
ſhame and with deſpair A variety of paſſions preyed 
at once on a mind, all whoſe ſenſations were exquiſite, 
and all its emotions ſtrong, and often extorted from her 
the laſt wiſh of the unfortunate, that life itfelf might 
conic to an end. 

The earl of Bedford, and the count de Brienne, the 
Engliſh and French ambaſſadors, being arrived, Mary 
uſed every effort to [mother what paſſed in her boſom, 
and ſet out fer Stirling to celebrate the baptiſm of her 
fon. Bedford was attended by a numerous and fplen- 
did train, and brought preſents from Elizabeth ſuitable 


to her own dignity, and the reſpe& with which ſhe af- 


fected, at that time, to treat the queen of Scots. Great 
preparations had been made by Mary, and the magni- 
ficence diſplayed by her on this occaſion exceeded what- 
ever had heen formerly known in Scotland. The ce- 
remony itſelf was performed according to the rites of 
the Romiſh church. But neither Bediord nor any of the 
Scottiſh nobles who profeſſed the proteitant religion en- 
tered within the gates of the chapel ft. The ſpirit of that 
age, firm and uncomplying, would not, upon any in- 
ducement, condeſcend to witnels an action which it 
deemed idolatrous. | 

Henry's behaviour, at this juncture, perfectly diſco- 
vers the excels of his caprice, as well as of his tolly. He 
choſe to reſide at Stirling, but confined himleir to his 
own apartment; and as the ,queen diſtruſted every no- 
bleman who ventured to converle with him, he was left 


„Keith, 355. + Keith, Pref. vii. ] Keith, 360. 
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in ablolute ſolitude. Nothing could be more ſingular, 
or was leſs expected, than his chuſfing to appear in a 
manner that both publiſhed the contempt ke which 
he had fallen, and, by expoling the queen's domeſtic 
unhappineſs to the obſervation of ſo many foreigners, 
looked like a ſtep taken on purpoſe to mortify and to 
offend her. Mary felt this inſult ſenſibly; and notwith- 
ſtanding all her efforts to aſſume the gaicty which ſuited 
the occaſion, and which was neceſſary for the polite re- 
ception of her gucſts, ſhe was ſometimes obliged to re- 
tire, in order to be at liberty to indulge her forrow, and 
give vent to her tears. The king ſtill perfiſted in his 
deſign of retiring into foreign parts, and daily threaten» 
ed to put it into executiont. 


„ Keith, Pref. vii. 

+ Camden affirms, 4or, that Bedford was command- 
ed by Elizabeth not to give Darnly the title of king. 
As this was an indignity not to be borne either by Ma- 
ry or her huſband, it hath been aſſerted to be the cauſe 
of the king's abſence from the ceremony of his ſon's 
baptiſm. Keith, 260, Good. 319. But, 1. No fuch 
thing is to be found among Bedford's inſtructions, the 
original ot which ſtill remains. Keith, 356. 2. Bed- 
ford's advice to the queen by Melvil is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with Camden's aſſertion. Melv. 153. Melvil's 
account is confirnied by Elizabeth's inſtructions to fir 
Henry Norris, where ſhe affirms that ſhe commanded 
Bedford to employ his beſt offices towards reconciling 
Mary to her Lutband, which ſhe had aticmpted to no 

urpoſe. Digges s Compi. Ambal. p. 13. A paper pu- 

iſhed, Append. No. XVIII. agrees in the ſaine thing. 
3. Le Croc the French reſident mentions the king's ab- 
lence, but without giving that reaſon for it, which has 
been founded on Camden's words, though, it that had 
been the real one, he ſcarce would have tailed to men- 
tion it. His account of this matter is that which we 
have followed. Keith, Pref. vii. 4. He informs his 
court, that on account of the difference betwixt the 
king and queen, he had refuſed to hold any further cor- 
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The ceremony of witneſling the prince's baptiſm was 
not the ſole buſineſs of Bedford's embaſſy. His inftruc- 
tions contained an overture, which ought to have gone 
far towards extinguiſhing thoſe jealouſies which had ſo 
long ſubſiſted between the two queens. The treaty of 
Edinburgh, which has been ſo often mentioned, was the 
— occaſion of theſe. The ſpirit, however, which 

ad riſen to ſuch an height in the late parliament, the 

power of the party which abetted the Scottiſh queen's 
title, the number and activity of her agents in different 
parts of the kingdom, alarmed Elizaheth, and induced 
her ro forego any advantage which the ambiguous and 
artful expreſſions in that treaty might afford her. All 
ſhe now demanded of Mary, was to renounce any title 
to the crown of England during her life and the lives 
of her poſterity; and, on the other hand, ſhe engaged 
to take no ſtep which might prove injurious to Mary's 
claim upon the ſucceſſion f. 

Mary could not, with decency, reject a propoſition 
ſo equitable; ſhe inſiſted, however, that Elizabeth 
ſhould order the right upon which ſhe claimed to be le- 
gally examined and publicly recogniſed, and particular- 
ly that the teſtament of Henry VIII. whereby he had 
excluded the deſcendents of his eldeft ſiſter the queen 
of Scotland from the place due to them in the order of 
ſucceſſion, might be produced, and conſidered by the 
Engliſh nobility. Mary's miniſters had credulouſly 
embraced an opinion, that this tettament, which they 
reſpondence with the former, though he appears, in 
many inſtances, to have been his great confident. Ibid. 
5. As the king was not preſent at the baptiſin, he ſeems 
to have been excluded trom any ſhare in the ordinary 
adininiſtration of buſmeis. Two acts of privy council, 
one on the 20th, and the other on the 21ſt of Decem- 
ber, are jound in Keith, 562. They both run in the 
: queen's name alone. The king ſeems not to have been 
preſent. This could not be owing to Elizabeth's iu- 
; ſtructions to Bedford. 4 
1 Keith, 35. 
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ſo juſtly conceived to be injurious to their miſtreſs, was 
a mere forgery; and on different occaſions had urged 
Eliabeth to produce it. Mary would have ſuffered 
conſiderably by gaining this point The original te- 
ſtamcut is itill extant, and not the leaſt doubt can be 
entertained of its genuineneſs and authenticity, But it 
was not Elizabeth's intention to weaken or to ſet aſide the 
title of the honie of Stewart. She aimed at nothing 
more than ro keep the queſtion concerning the ſuccet- 
ſion perplexed and undecided, and by induſtriouſly e- 
luding this requeſt, ſhe did real fervice to Mary's 
cauſe *, 

A few days after the haptiſm of the prince, Morton 
and all the other conſpirators againſt Rizio obtained 
their pardon, and leave to return into Scotland, Mary, 
who had hitherto continued incxorable to every en- 
treaty in their behalf, yielded at laſt to the ſolicitations 
of Bothwellt. He could hope for no ſuccels in thote 
bold deſigns on which his ambition refolved tc venture, 
without drawing aid trom every quarter, By procur- 
ing a favour for Morton and his aflociates, of which 
they had good reaſon to deſpair, he expected to ſceure 
a band of faithful and determined adierents. 

The king {till remained at Stirling in ſolitude and un- 
der contempt. His - impatience in this ſituation, to- 
gether with the alarm given him by the rumour of a de- 
ſign to ſeize his perſon, and confine him to priſon , 
was the occaſion of his leaving Stirling in au abrupt 
manner, and retiring to his father at Glaiyow. 

Two aſſemblies of the church were held during this 
year. New complaints were made, and upon good 
grounds, of the poverty and contempt under which the 
proteſtant clergy were ſuffered to laugwth. Penurious 
as the allotment for their ſubſiſtence was, they had not 
received the leaſt part of what was due tor the preceding 
year 9. Nothing leis thay a zeal, ready to endure aud 


| ® Rymer, xv. p. 110. Keith, 361, 358. Note %. 
Murdin, 368. + Good. vel. i, 140. Mel. 174. Teich, 
Pref. vid. $ Ibid. 562. 
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to ſuffer every thing for a — cauſe, could have per- 


ſuaded men to adhere to a church ſo indigent and fo ne- 
glected. Ihe extraordinary expences occaſioned by the 
prince's baptiſm had exhauſted the queen's treaſury, 
and the ſums appropriated for the fubfifience of the 
clergy were diverted into other channels. The queen 
was therefore obliged to prevent the juſt remonſtrances 
of the aſſembly, by falling on ſome new method for the 
relief of the church. — ſymptoms of liberality, 

ſome firetch towards munificence, might have been ex- 
pected in an aſſignment which was made with an in- 
tention of ſoothing and filencing the clergy. But both 
the queen and the nobles held faſt the riches of the 
church which they had ſeized. A fem which, at the 
higheſt computat:on, can ſcarce be reckoned equal to 
nine thouſand pounds ſterling *, was dermed ſuthcient 
for the maintenance ol a whole national church, by men 
who had lately ſcen ſingle monaſterics poſſeſſed of reve- 
nues far fuperior in value. 

The eccleſiaſtics in that age bore the grievances which 
affe &ted themſclves alone with afton:hing patience ; 
but wherever the reformed religion was threatened, 
they were extremely apt to be alarmed, and to mw 
in the loudeſt manner, their apprehenſions of danger. 
A juſt occaſion of this kind was given them a ſhort 
time before the meeting of the aſſembly. The — 
and oppreſſive juriſdiction of the ſpiritual courts had 
becn aboliſhed by the parliament in the year one thou- 
ſand five hundred and fixty, and commiſſaries were ap- 
22 to hear and determine the cauſes which former- 

y came under their cognizance F Among the few 
acts of that parliament to which Mary had paid any re- 
gard, this was one. She had confirmed the authority 
of the commiſſaries, and had given them inſtructions 
for directing their proceedings i, which are flill of great 
authority in that court. From that time theſe judges 
had continued in the uninterrupted exerciſe of their 
function, when of a ſudden the queen iſſued a procla- 
mation, reſtoring the archbiſhop of St. Andrews to his 


* Keith, $62, +1bid, 152. 1 Ibid. 251. 
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ancient juriſdiction, and depriving the commiſſaries of 
all authority$ 

A motive, which cannot be juſttfied, rendered the 
queen not willing to venture upon this raſh action. She 
had been contriving for ſome time how to re cttabliſh 
the pornh rehigion; and the reſtoring the ancient eccle- 
ſiaſti s to their former juriſcliction ſeemed to be a confi- 
derable fiep towards that entl. The motive which 
prompted bothweil, o whole influence over the queen 
this action mult be chiefly imputed ©, was fill more eri- 
mia), Hisenterpriting ambition had already formedthat 
bold deſign, which he ſbon after put in execution; and 
the uſe which we ſhall hereaticr find him making of 
that authority which the popiſh ecc!cliaſtics regained, 
Gift overs the rcaſons of his prefont conduct, in contri» 
buting to revive their power. The proteſtant clerg 
were not wunconcerned ſhectators of an event whic 
threatevcd their religion with unavoicable deſtruction; 
but as they deſpaired of obtaining the proper remedy 
from the queen herleii, they adde ſſed a monſtrance 
to the whole body of the proteſter nobility, full of 
that ardent zeal for religion. which nc danger to which 
it was expoled at that time ſeem» d to require t. What 
effects this vehement exhortation mig ht wave produced, 
we have no opportunity of judging, the attengion of the 
nation being quickly turned towards cycnts of another 
and more tragical nature 

Immediately upon the king's leaving Stirling, and be- 

fore he could reach Glaſgow, he was 1e1zed with u dans 
gerous difternper. The ſymptoms waich attended it 
were violent and unuſual, and in that age it was com- 
monly imputed to the eſlects of pofton f. It is 1unpol- 
ſible, amidit che contradlictions of hiitorians, to decide 
with certaiuty concerning its nature or its cauſe 7. Hs 
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§ Knox, 403. * Ibid. Keith, 567. 1 Mclv. 154. 
Knox, 401. 

TE Buchanan and Knox are poſitive that the king had 
been poiſoned. The), w-ntion the black and putrid pul- 
tules which broke out ail over his body. Buchanan adds, 
that Abernethy his phyſician plainly declared that poliſon 
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life was in the utmoſt danger; but after languiſhing for 

ſome weeks, the vigour of his conſtitution ſurmounted 

the malignity of the diſeaſe. 

Mary's neglect of the king on this occaſion was equal 
to that with which he had treated her during her illneſs 
at Jedburgh. She no longer feit that warmth of conju- 

al affection which prompts to {, Mpathy, and delights 
in all thoſe tender offices which ſoothe and alleviate ſick- 
neſs and pain. At this juncture, ſhe did not even put 
on the appearance of this paſſion NotwithRanding 
the king's danger, ſhe amuſed herſclf with excurſions 
to different parts of the country, and i. fired near a 
month to elapſe before ſhe viſited hin: »: Glatgow. 
By that time the violence of the Ciliemper was over, 
and the king, though weak and languiſhing, was out of 


all danger. 


The breach between Mary and her hvſh-nd was not 
occaſioned by any of thoſe flight diſguſis which inter- 
rupt the domeſtic union, without altogether quan; | 


it, Almoſt all the paſſions which operate with greate 


was the cauſe of theſe ſymptoms, and that the queen re- 
fuſed to allow her own phyſician to attend him. Buch. 
349- Knox, 401 2. Blackwood, Cauſin, &c. Jebb, 
vol. ii. 59. 214. aſſert, that the ſmall pox was the diſeaſe 
with which the king was ſeized. He is called a P. 
man in the queen's letter. Good. vol. ii. 14. The rea- 
fon given by French Paris for lodging the king at the 
Kirk of F MA viz. leſt the young prince ſhould catch the 
infection if he Naid in her palace, ſeems to favour this 


opinion. Anderſ. vol. ii. 193. Carte mentions it as 2 


proof of Mary's tenderneſs to her huſband, that though 
ſhe never had the ſmall-pox herſelf, ſhe ventured to at- 
tend him, vol. iii. 446. This, it it had been true, 
would have afforded a good pretence for not viſiting 
him ſooner; but Mary had the ſmall pox in her in'an- 
cy. 3. Biſhop Leſly affirms, that the king's diſcaſe 
was the French pox. Keith, 364. Note {5.5 In that 
age, this diſcaſe was eſteemed fo contagious, that per 
ſons intefted with it were removed without the walls, of 
CULTS, 
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violence on a female mind, and drive it to the moſt 
dangerous extremes, concurred in raifing and foment- 
ing this unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude Ge the favours 
ſhe had beſtowed, contempt of her perſon, violations 
of the marriage-vow, encroachments on her power, 
conſpiracies againſt her favourites, jealouſy, inſolence, 
and obftinacy, were the injuries of which Mary had 
great reaſon to complain. She felt them with the ut- 
moft ſenſibility; and added to the anguiſh of diſap- 
pointed love, they produced thoſe ſymptoms of deſpair 
whiah we have already deſcribed Her reſentment a- 
gainſt the king ſeems not to have abated from the time 
of his leaving Stirling. In a letter written with her 
own hand to her ambaſſador in France, juſt before ſhe 
ſet out for Glaſgow. no tokens cf tudden reconcile- 
ment appear. On the contrary, ſhe mentions, with 
ſome bitterneſs, the king's ingratitude, the jealouſy 
with which he obſerved her actions, and the inelina- 
tion he diſcovered to diſturb her government, and at 
the ſame time talks of all his attempts with the utmoſt 
ſcorn *. 

After this diſcovery of Mary's ſentiments, it was 
ſcarce to be expected that ſhe would viſit the king, or 
that any thing but marks of jealouſy and dift: uſt ſuouſd 
appear in ſuch an interview. This, however, was far 
from being the cafe; ſhe not only viſited Darnly, but, 
by all her words and actions, enleavoured to expreſs 
an uncommon affeciion for him: and thonzh this made 
impreſſion on the credulous ſpirit of her huſband, no 
leſs flexible on ſome occaſions, than obſtinate on others; 
Js to thoſe who are acquainted with the human 

eart, and who know how ſeldom and how ilowly tuch 
wounds in domeſtic happineſs are healed, this ſudden 
tranſition will appear with a very ſuipicious air, and 
wil be conſidered by them as the effect of artifice, 

But it is not on luſpicion alone that Mary is charged 
with diſſimulation in this part of her conduct Two 
of her ſamous letters to Bothwell were written . 


her ſtay at Glaſgow, and fully lay open this ſcene o 


Keith, Pref. vil. 
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iniquity. He: had fo far ſucceeded in his ambitious 
and criminal def gn, as to gain an abſolute aſcendent 
over the queen: ang in a firuation ſuch as Mary's, me- 
rit nut fo conipicvous, ſervices of far inferior import- 
ance, and ace much leſs inſinuating than Both» 
well's, nnn b. thrpoled to ſtcal imperceptibly on a 
female h-2rc, d entirely to overcome it. Among 
thote in he higher ranks of life, ſcruples with regard 
to conjupal fidelity are unkapp pily neither many nor 
ſtrong: vor did the manners of, that court in which 
Mary had been educated contribute to increaſe or to 
fortify them. The aniorous turn of Francis I. and 


Henry II. the wildneis of the military character in that 


age, and the liberty oi appearing in all companies, 
which began to be allowed to women, who had not 
yet acquired that Cclicacy of ſentiment, and thoſe po- 
liſhed manners, Which alone can render tkis liberty | in- 
nocent, had introduced, among the French, a licen- 


tiouſucſs of morals that rule to an aſtorithing height. 


Such cxamples, which were familiar to Ma ary from 
her infancy, could hardly ſail of din iniſhing that hor- 
ror ot vice which is natural to a virtuous mind The 


king's behaviour would render the firſt approach of 


forbidden ſentiments leſs ſhocking; reſentment, and 
difappointed love, would be apt to repreſent whatever 
ſoothed her revenge as iti able on that account; and 
fo many concurtiug cauſes might. almoſt imperceptibly, 
kind!e a new pathon in her heart. 

But wiatever opinion we may form wich regard to 
the rie and progreis of this paſſion, the letters them- 
felves breathe all the ardour and tendernels of love. 
The afl« Gon which Mary there expreſſes for Both well 
fuily accounts for every ſubſequent part of her conduct; 
which, without aumrting this circumſtance, appears 
altogether myſterious, inconſiſtent, and imexphlicable. 
That reconcilement with her huſband, of which, if we 
allow it to be genuine, it is impoſlible to give any plau- 
ſible account, is diſcovered by the quren s Own con- 
ſeſlion to have been mere artifice and deceit. As her 
averſion for her huſhand, and the ſuſpicious attention 
with whick ſhe obicrved his conduct, became univer- 
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ſally known, her ears were officiouſly filled, as is uſual 
in ſuch cates, with groundleſs or aggravated accounts 
of his actions. By ſome ſhe was told, that the king 
intended to ſeize the perſon of the prince kis fon, and 
in his name to uſurp the government; by others ſhe 
was aſſured that he refolved inſtantly to leave the king- 
dom; that a veſſel was hired for this purpoſe, and lav 
in the river Clyde ready to receive hin “. The laſt 
was what Mary chief! y dre aded. Henry's retiring into 
a foreign country muſt have been highly diſhonourable 
to the queen, and would — entirely diſconcerted 
Bothwell's meaſures. White he refided at Glaſgow, 
at a diſtance from her, and in that part of the king- 
dom where the intereſt of his family was greateſt, he 
might with more facility accomplith his defigns. In 
order, therefore, to prevent his executing any fuch 
wild ſcheme, it was neceliary to bring him to lome 
place where he would he more immediately under her 
oun eye. For this purpoſe, the firſt employed all her 
art to regain bis confidence, and then propoſed to re- 
move him to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, under 
Pretence that there he would have ealjer acceſs to the 
advice of pbyticians, and that ſhe herſelt could attend 
him without being abſent from her fon+. Ihe king 
was weak enough to ſuffer himfelf to be pertuaded; 
and being ſtill feeble, and mcapable of bearing fatigue, 
was carried in a litter to Edinburgh, 

The place prepared for his reception was a houſe 
belenging to the provoſt of a collegiate church, called 
the Kirk of Field. It ſtood alt, oft upon the fame 
ſpot where the houſe belonging to the principal of the 
univerſity now ftands. Such a ſituation, on : filing 
ground, and at that time in an open fic.d, hat a'l the 
advantages of healthiu] air to recommiuwend 2t, but, on 
the other hand, the ſolitude of the piace rendered it 
extromely proper for the commitnon of that crime, 

with a view to which it jicems manileſtiy to have been 
choten. 


* Keith, Pref, viii. + Good. vol. ii. 8. 
Vol. I. d 
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Mary continued to attend the king with the moſt 
aſſiduous care. She ſeldom was abſent from him 
through the day; ſhe ſlept two nights in the chamber 
under his apartment. She heaped upon him fo many 
marks of tenderneſs and confidence, as in a great man- 
ner quieted thoſe ſuſpicions which had ſo long diſturb- 
ed him. But while he was fondly indulging m dreams 
of the return of his former happineſs, he ſtood on the 
very brink of deſtruction. On Sunday the ninth of 
February, 1567, about eleven at night, the queen 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be preſent at a 
maſque in the palace. At two next morning, the 
hovſe in which the king lay was blown up with gun- 

wder, The noiſe and ſhock which this ſudden ex- 

loſion occafioncd alarmed the whole city. The inha- 
— ran to the place whence it came. The dead 
body of the king, with that of a ſervant who ſlept in 
the fame room, were jound lying in an adjacent garden 
without the city wall, untouched by fire, and with no 
bruiſe or mark of vicience. | 

Such was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart lord 
Darnly, in the twenty-firſt year of his age. The in- 
dulgence of fortune, and his own external accompliſh- 


ments without any other merit, had raiſed him to an 


height of dignity of which he was altogether unworthy. 
By his folly and ingratitude, he loſt the heart of a wo- 
man who dated on him to diſtraction, His inſolence 
and inconſtancy alienated from him thoſe nobles who 
had contributed moſt zealouſly towards his elevation. 
His levity and caprice expoſed him to the ſcorn of the 
people, who once revered him as the deſcendent of 
their ancient Lings and heroes. Had he died a natural 
death, his end would have been unlamented, and his 
memory have been forgotten; but the cruel circum- 
Nances of his murder, and the ſlackneſs with which 
it was afterwards avenged, have made his name to he 
remembered with regret, and have rendered him the 
object of pity, to which he had otherwiſe no title. 
Every one's imagination was at work to gueſs who 
kad contrived and executed this exccrable deed. Tlie 
ſuſpicien fell, with almeſt a general coulcut, on Both» 
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well“, and ſome reflections were thrown out as if the 
queen herſelf was no ſtranger to the crime. Of Both- 
well's guilt there remains the fulleſt evidence that the 
nature of the action will admit. The queen's known 
ſentiments with regard to her huſband gave a great ap- 
pearance of probability to the imputation with which 
ſhe was loaded f. . 
Two days after the murder, a proclamation was if: 
ſued by the queen, offering a conſiderable reward to 
any perion who ſhould diſcover thoſe who had been 
guilty of ſuch a horrid and deteſtable crimet; and 
though Bothwell was now one of the greateſt ſubjects 
in the -kingdom, formidable on account of his own 
ower, and protected by the queen's favour, it was 
impoſſible to ſuppreſs the ſentiments and indignation 
of the people. Papers were affixed to the moſt public 
places of the city, accuſing him of the murder, and 
naming his accomplices, pictures appeared to the fame 
purpoſe, and voices were heard in the middle of the 
night, charging him with that barbarous action. But 
the authors of theſe rumours did not conline their ac- 
cuſations to Bothwell alone: they inſinuated that the 
queen herſelf was acccflary to the crime$. This bold 
accuſation, which ſo directly attacked Mary's reputa- 
tion, drew the attention of her council; and by en» 
paging them in an enquiry after the authors of theſe 
ibels, diverted them from fcarching for the murderers 
of the king J. It ſcarce could be expected that Mary 
herſelf would be extremely ſolicitous to dilcover tote 
who had rid her or an huſband whom fhe had fo vio- 
lently hated. It was Bothwell's intercil, who had the 
ſupreme direction of this, as well as of ail other affairs, 
to ſtifle and ſuppreſs whatever evidence ſhould be of- 
fered, and to cover, if potlible, the whole tranſaction 


— 


* Melv. 155. Ander!. vol. ii. 156. 

See Diſſertation concerning the murder of Hen 
Darnly, and the genuincneſs of Mary's letter to Both- 
well, Appendix. t Anderf. vol. i. 36. 

§ Anderſ. vol. ii. 156. IId. vol. i. 38. 
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under the veil of darkneſs and of filence. Some in- 
quiry, however, was made, and fome perſons called 
betore the council: but the examination was con duct— 
ed witi the moſt indecent remiſſneſe, and in fuch a 
mapner as to let in no light upon that ſcene of guilt þ. 

lr Was not ker own lubjects a alone who ſuſpected 
Mary of having been acceſlary to this unnatural crime; 
nor did an opinion, ſo diſtonourable to her character, 

owe its riſe and progreſs to the jcalouſy and malice of 

her factious nobles. Ihe report of the manner and 
circumſtances of the king's murder ipread quickly over 
all Europe, and, * in that age, which was ac- 
cuſtomed to n violence, it excited univerſal 
horror. As her — breach with her huſbaud had 
long been matter of public diſcourſe, the firſt conjee- 
tures Which were formed with regard to his death 
were extremely to her dijadvantage. Her friends, at 
a loſs what apology to oſſer for her conduct, called on 
her to proſecute the murderers with the utmoſt dili- 
gence, and expected that the rigour of her procee(lii1g's 
would prove the beſt and fulleſt vindication of her 
innocence S. 

Lennox at the ſame time meld Mary to vengeance 
with inceſſant importunity, This nobleman had ſhared 
in his ſon's diſgrace, and being treated by Mary with 
neglect, uſually reſided at a diſtance from court. 
Routed, Trowever by an event no less ſhocking to the 
heart of a father, than fatal to all his ſchemes of am- 
bition, he ventured to write to the queen, and to otter 
his advice with reſpect to the moſt effectual method 
for diſcovering and convicting thoſe who had to cruelly 
deprived him of a ſon, and her of 2 huſband. He ure 
ged her to proſecute thoſe who were guilty with vigour, 
and to bring them to a ſpeedy trial; he de clared his 
own tufpicion of Bothwell, and of thoſe who were 
named as his accom nplices; required that, out of re- 
gard to decency, and in order to encourage evidence 
to appear againlt them, the perſons accuſed of ſuch an 


——_ 
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atrocious crime ſhould be committed to cuſtody, or 
at leaſt excluded from her court and preſence “*. 

Mary was then at Seaton, whither ſhe had retired 
after the burial of the king, whoſe body was depoſited 
among the monarchs of Scotland, in a private but de- 
cent manner f. The former part of the earl's demand 
could not on any pretence be eluded; and it was re- 
ſolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But in- 
ſtead of confining him to any priſon, Mary admitted 
him into all her councils, and allowed a perſon, uniyer- 
ſally reputed the murderer of her huſband, to enjoy 
all the ſecurity, the dignity, and the power of a fa- 
vourite f. The offices which Bothwell already poſ- 
ſeſſed gave him the command of all the ſouth of Scot- 
land. The caſtle of Edinburgh, however, was a place 
of ſo much conſequence that he wiſhed earneſtly to 
have it in his own power. The queen, in order to 
prevail on the earl of Mar to ſurrender it, conſented to 

ut the perſon of the young prince in his hands, and 
immediately beflowed the government of that import- 
ant fortreſs upon Bothwelly So many ſteps in her 
conduct, inconſiſtent with all the rules of prudence 
and decency, muſt be naputed to an «excels either of 
folly or of love. Mary's known character fully vin- 
dicates her from the former; of the latter, many and 
ſtriking proofs ioon _— 

No direct evidence had yet appeared againſt Both- 
well; but as time might bring to light the circum» 
ſtances of a crime in which ſo many accomplices were 
concerned, it was of great importance to hurry over 
the trial, while nothing more than general ſuſpicions, 
and uncertain ſurmiſes, could be produced by his ac- 
cuſers. For this reaton, in a meeting of privy council 
held on the twenty-cighth of March, 1567, the twelfth 
of April was appointed for the day of trial Though 
the law allowed, and the manner in which criminal 

* Keith, 369. tAnderf. vol. i. 23. 

Anderſ. vol. 7 = &c. SAnderl. vol. i. Pref. 64. 

Keith, 379. 
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cauſes were carried on in that age required, a much 
longer interval, it appears from ſeveral circumſtances 
that this ſhort ſpace was conſiderably contracted, and 
that Lennox had only eleven days warning to prepare: 
for accuſing a perſon 1o far ſuperior to himſelf both 
in power and in favours, No man could be lefs 
in a condition to contend with an antagoniſt who was 
thus ſupported. Though Lennox's paternal eftate 
had been reſtored to him when he was called into Scot- 
land, it ſeems to have been conſiderably impaired 
during his baniſhment. His vafſals, while he reſided 
in England, had been accuſtomed to ſome degree of 
independence, and he had not recovered that aſcendent 
over, them, which a feudal chief uſualiy potletled. 
He had no reaſon to expect the concurrence of any of 
thoſe factions into which the nobles were divided. Dur- 
ing the ſhort period of his ſon's proſperity, he had 


The act of privy council, appointing the day of 
Both well's trial, bears date March 28th, 1567, which 
Happened on a "Thurſday. And. vol. i. 50. The queen's 
_ warrant to the engere, impowering them to ſummon 

Lennox to be preſent, is dated on the 2gth _ Anderl, 
vol. ii. 97. He was ſummoncd by public proclamation 
at the croſs of Edinburgh on the fame day. Ibid. 100, 
e was ſummoned at his dwelling honuſes in Glaſgow 
and Dumbarton on the 3cth of March, the 1ft and 
2d days of April. Ibid 101. He was ſummoned at 
Perth, April 1ſt. Ihid. 102. Though Lennox reſicled 
at that time forty miles from Edinburgh, the citation 
might have been given him ſooner. : Such an unneceſ- 
ſary delay affords ſome cauſe for inſpicion. It is true, 
Mary, in her letter, March 24th, invited Lennox to 
come to Edinburgh the enſuing week ; this gave him 
warning ſome days ſooner, that ſne intended to bring 
on the trial without delay. But the precife timt could. 
not he legally or certainly known to Lennox ſooner 
than eleven or twelve days before the day on which 
le. was required to appear. By the law and practice 
of Scotland, at that time, parties were ſummone d, iu 
(ales of treaſon, forty days previcus to the trial. 
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taken ſuch ſteps as gave riſe to an open breach with 
Murray and all his adherents. The partiſans of the 
houſe of Hamilton were his hereditary and mortal ene- 
mies. Huntly was linked in the cloſeſt confederacy 
with Bothwell; and thus, to the diſgrace of the nation, 
Lennox ſtood alone in a cauſe where both honour and 
humanity called ſo loudly on his countrymen to ſecond 
him, 

It is remarkable too, that Bothwell himſelf was pre- 
ſent, and fat as a member in that meeting of privy 
council, which gave directions with regard to the time 
and manner of his trial; and he ſtill enjoyed not only 
full liberty, but was received into the queen's preſence 
with the fame diſtinguiſhed familiarity as formerly +. 

Nothing could he a more cruel diſappomtment to the 
wiſhes and reſentment of a father than ſuch a prema- 
ture trial; every ſtep towards which ſeemed to be tak- 
en by directions from the perion who was himſelf ac- 
cuſed of the crime, and calculated on purpoſe to conceal 
rather than to detect his guilt, Lennox torelaw what 
would be the iſſue of this mock inquiry, and with now 
little ſafety to hinſelf, or ſucceſs to his cauſe, he could 
venture to appear on the day prefixed. In his former 
letters, though under expreiſions the moſt retpecttul, 
' tome ſymptoras of his Mifiruſting the queen may be dif- 
covered. Ile ſpoke out now in plain language. He 
complained of the injury done him, by hurrying on the 
trial with ſuch illegal precipitation. He repretented 
once more the indecency of allowing Bothwell not only 
to enjoy pertonal liberty, but to retain his former in- 
finence over her councils. He again required her, as 
ſhe regarded ber own honour to give ſome evidence of 
her fincerity in profecuting the murder, by confiumg 
the perſon who was on good grounds ſuſpectecd is bg 
the author af it; and vill that were done he timed his 
own reiolution not to be prefent at a trial, the manner 
and circumſtances of which were fo irregular and un- 
ſatisfactory *, 

He feems, however, to have expeAcd little ſucceſs 


— 


1 Anderl. vol. i. 50, 52. Anderl. vol. i. 5 2. 
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trom this application to Mary; and therefore at the 
fame time beſought Elizabeth to interpoſe, in order to 
obtain ſuch a delay as he demanded f. Nothing can be 
a ſtronger proof how violently he ſuſpected the one 
queen, than his ſubmitting to implore the aid of the 
other, who had treated his fon with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and bimſelf and family with the greateſt rigour. 
Elizabeth, who was never unwilling to interpoſe in the 
affairs of Scotland, wrote inſtantly to Mary, adviſed 


her to delay the trial for ſome time, and urged in ſuch 


firong terms the ſame arguments which Lennox had 
uſed, as might have convinced her to what an unta- 
vourable conſtruction her conduct would be liable, if 
ſhe perſiſted in her preſent method of proceeding f. 
Neither her intreaties, however, nor thoſe of Len- 
nox, could prevail to have the trial put off. On the 
day appointed Bothwell appeared, but with ſuch a for- 
midable retinue, that it would have been dangerous to 


condemn, and impoflible to puniſh him. Beſides a nu- 


merous body of his friends and vaſſals aſſembled, ac- 
cording to cuſlom, from different parts of the kingdom, 
he was attended by a band of hired ſoldiers, who 
marched with flying colours along the ſtreets of Edin- 
burgh$. A court of juſtice was held with the accuſtom- 
ed formalities. An indictment was preſented againſt 
Bothwell, and Lennox was called upon to make good 
his accuſation. In his name appeared Robert Cun- 
ningham, one of his dependents. He excuſed his ma- 
ſter's abſence, on account of the ſhortnels of the time, 
which prevented his aſſembling his friends and vaſſals, 
without whoſe aſſiſtance he could not with — ven- 
ture to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to ſuch a powerful an- 
tagoniſt. For this reaſon, he deſired the court to ſtop 


proceeding, and proteſted, that any ſentence which 


ſhould be paſſed at that time ought to be deemed illegal 
and void. Bothwell, on the other hand, inſiſted that 
the court ſhould inſtantly proceed to trial. One of 
Lennox's own letters, in which he craved of the queen 


_— 


+ Good, vol. ii. 352. f Anderſ. Pref. 60. See Append. 
No. XIX. $ Anderſ. vol. i. 135. 
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to proſecute the murderers without delay, was produced. 
Cunningham's objcQions was over-ruled, and the jury, 
conſiſting of peers and barons of the firſt rank, found 
Bothwell not guilty of the crime. 

No perſon appeared as an accuſer, not a ſingle wit- 
neſs was examined, nor any evidence produced againſt 
him. Ihe jury under theſe circumſtances, could do 
nothing elle but acquit him. Their verdict, however, 
was far from gratitving the wiſhes, or filencing the 
murmurs of the people. Every circumſtance in the 
trial gave grounds tor ſuſpicion, and excited ndigna= 
tion; and the judgment pronounced, inſtead of being 
a proof of Both w ell s innocence, was eſtecmed an ar- 
gument of his guilt. - Pa/quinades and libels were aftix- 
ed to different places, expreſſing the ſentiments of the 
public with the utmoſt virulence of language. 

The jury themſelves ſeem to have been aware of the 
cenſure to which their proceedings would be expoſed; 
and, at the fame time that they returned their verdict 
acquitting Bothwell, the earl of Caithneſs proteſted, in 
their name, that no crime ſhould be imputed to them 
on that account, hecaufe no accuſer had appeared, and no 
proof was brought of the indichnent. He took notice like- 

wile, that the ninth inſtead of the tenth of F ebruary, was 
mentioned in the indictment, as the day on which the 
murder had been committed: a circumſtance which 
dilcovers the extreme inaccuracy of thoie wao prepared 
the indlictment; and at a time when men were diſpoſed, 
and not without reaſon, to be ſufpicious of every thing, 
this ſmall matter contributed to confirm and to increaſe 
their ſuſpicions f. 

Even Bothwell himſelf did not rely on the judgment 
which he had obtained in his favour, as a tull vindica- 
tion of his innocence. Immediately ater his acquittal, 
he, in compliance with a cuſtom winch was not then 

obſolete, publiſhed a writing, in which he offered to 
fight in ſingle combat any gentleman of good tame who 
ſhould pre!ume to accuſc him of being acceſſary to the 
murder ot the king. | 


Bothw. Trial, Anderſ. vol. ii. 97. &c. 
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Mary, however, continued to treat him as if he had 
been cleared by the moſt unexceptionable and fatisfac- 
tory evidence The aſcendent he had gained over her 
heart, as well as over her councils, was more viſible 
than ever; and Lennox, who could not expect that 
his own perſon could be ſafe in a country where the 
murderer of his ſon had been abſolved, without regard 
to juſtice; and loaded with honours, in contempt of de- 
cency, fled with precipitation towards England ||. 

Two days after the trial, a parliament was held, at 
the opening of which the queen diſtinguiſhed Both- 
well, by appointing him to carry the ſceptre before 
her *. Moſt of the acts paſſed in this aſſembly, were 
calculated on purpoſe to ſtrengthen his party, and to 
promote his deſigns. He obtained the ratification of 
all the poſſeſſions and honours which the partiality of 
the queen had conferred upon him; and the act to that 
effect contained the ſtrongeſt declarations of his faithful 
fervices to the crown, in all times paſt. The ſurrender 
of the caſtle of Edinburgh by Mar was confirmed. 
The law of attainder againſt Huntly was repealed, and 
he, and his adherents, were reſtored to the eſtates and 
honours of their anceſtors. Several of thoſe who had 
been on the jury which acquitted Bothwell, obtained 
the ratifications of the grants made in their favour. 
And as paſquinades daily multiplied, a law paſſed, 
whereby thoſe, into whoſe hands any paper of that 
kind fell, were commanded inſtantly to deſtroy it; and 
if, through their neglect, it ſnould be allowed to ſpread, 
they were ſubjected to a capital puniſhment, in the 
lame manner, as if they had been the original authors f. 

But the abſolute dominion, which - Bothwell had 
acquired over Mary's mind, appeared in the cleareſt 
manner, by an act in favour of the proteſtant religion, 
to which, at this time, ſhe gave her aſſent. Mary's 
attachment to the Romzſh faith was uniform and ſuper- 
ſtitious; ſhe had never laid afide the deſign, nor loſt 
the hopes of reſtoring it. She had, of late, come under 
new engagenents to that purpoſe, and in conſequence 


[ Keith, 378. Note (J.) *1d. Ibid. I Ibid. 380. 
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of theſe, had ventured upon ſome ſteps more public 
and vigorous than any ſhe had formerly taken. But, 
Bothwell was prompted, by powerful motives to 

mote this law. He had been guilty of crimes, which 
rendered him the object of juſt and univerſal deteſtation. 
He was meditating others, which he eaſily foreſaw 
would heighten the public indignation againſt him. 
By this popular law, he might — to divert, or to 
delay the reſentment of the nation, and flattered him- 
ſelf, that the obtaining this unexpected and legal ſceu- 
rity for the proteſtant religion, would atone for much 
guilt, ſilence the clamours of the cler v. and induce 
the people to connive at, or to tolerate his crimes. The 
act itſelf was fo favourable to the doctrine of the reform- 
ers, that the parliament, which met next year, under 
very diſfcrent leaders, could ſubſtitute nothing ſtronger 
or more explicit in its place; and thought it ſufficient 
to ratify it word for word t. To pals ſuch an act, was 
utterly inconſiſtent with all the maxims which Mary 
followed in every other period of her life; but what 
could never be extorted from her by the ſolicitations 
of the aſſemblies of the church, or by the entreaties of 
her people, the more powerful influence of Bothwell 


now obtained t. 
Every ſtep taken by Bothwell had hitherto been at- 


— 


1 Parl. I. Jac. VI. c. 3 t. 

Buchanan, Hiil. 355, not only omits taking any 
notice of this law, but afferts, that the queen, though 
ſhe had given promiſes in favour of the reformed reli- 
gion, refuſed to perinit any act to paſs in ſupport of 
it, and even died the deputics of the church with 
conteinpt. Spotiw. 202. and Calderwood, vol. iii. 41. 
both aftrm the ſame thing. It would not have been 
neceſlary to obſcrve this inftance of Buchanan's inaccu- 
racy ; but that an author ſo converſant in our laws as 
Spottwood, and one fo induſlrious as Calderwood, 
ſnould commit ſuch an error, when a printed act of 
parliament to the contrary was before their eyes, is re- 
markable, Even Buchanan himſelf has taken notice of 


this act, Detcctio, p. 8. 
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tended with all the ſucceſs which his moſt ſanguine 
wiſhes could expect. He ha: entirely gained the 
queen's heart; the murder of the king had excited no 
public commotion ; he had been acquitted by his peers 
of any ſhare in that crime; and their decifion had been 
in ſome ſort ratified in parliament. But in a kingdom 
where the regal authority was ſo extremely limited, 
and the power of the nobles ſo formidable, he durſt 
not venture on the laſt action, towards which all his 
ambitious projects tended, without their approbation. 
In order to ſecure this, he, immediately after the dit- 
ſolution of parliament, invited all the nobles who were 
preſent to an entertainment. Having filled the houſe 
with his friends and dependents, and ſurrounded it 
with armed men$, he opened to the company his in- 
tention of marrying the queen, whoſe content, he told 
them, he had already obtained; and demanded their 
approbation of this match, which, he ſaid, was no leſs 
acceptable to their ſovereign, than honourable to him- 
ſeit. Huntly and Seaton, who were privy to all Both- 
well's ſchemes, and promoted them with the utmoſt 
zeal; the popiſh eccleſiaſtics, wha were abſolutely de- 
voted to the queen, and ready to ſoothe all her paſſions; 
inſtantly declared their ſatisfaction with what he had 
propoſed. The reſt, who dreaded the exorbitant 
power which Bothwell had acquired, and oblerved 
the queen's growing affection towards him in all her 
actions, were willing to make a merit of yielding to 
a meaſure which they could neither oppole nor defeat. 
Some tew were confounded and enraged. But in the 
end Bothwell, partly by promiſes and flattery, part- 
ly by terror and force, prevailed en all who were 
preſent to ſubſcribe a paper, which leaves a deep- 
er ſtain than any occurrence in that age on the honour 
and character of the nation. | 
This paper contained the firongeſt declarations of 
Bothwell's innocence, and the moſt ample acknow- 
ledgment of his good ſervices to the kingdom. If any 
future accuſation ſhould be brought againſt him on * 


* 
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account of the king's murder, the ſubſcribers promiſed 
to ſtand by him as one man, and to hazard their lives 
and fortunes in his defence. They recommended him 
to the queen as the moſt proper perſon ſhe could chuſe 
for a huſband; and if ſhe could condeſcend to beftow 
on him that mark of her regard, they undertook to 
1 the marriage, and to join him with all their 
orces in ing any perſon who endeavoured to ob- 
ſtruct it. Among the ſubſcribers of this paper we find 
ſome who were the queen's chief confidents, others 
who were ſtrangers ro her councils, and obnoxious to 
her diſpleaſure; fome who faithfully adhered to her 
through all the viciſſitudes of her fortune, and others 
who became the principal authors of her ſufferings; 
ſome paſſionately attached to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 
and others zealous advocates for the proteſtant faith +. 
No common intereſt can be ſuppoſed to have united 
men of ſuch oppoſite principles and parties, in recom- 
mending to their ſovereign a ſtep ſo injurious to her 
honour, and ſo fatal to her peace. This ſtrange coa- 
lition was the effect of much artifice, and mult be con- 
ſidered as the boldeſt and moſt maſterly ſtroke of Borh- 
well's addreſs. It is obſervable, that amidſt all the al- 
tercations and mutual reproaches of the two parties 
which aroſe in the kingdom, this unworthy tranſaction 
is ſeldom mentioned. Conlcious on both ſides, that in 
this particular their conduct could ill bear examina- 
tion, and would redound little to their fame, they 
always touch upon it unwillingly, and with a tender 
hand, ſeeming deſirous that it ſhould remain in dark- 
neſs, or be buried in oblivion, But as ſo many perſons 
who, both at that time, and ever aſter, poſſeſſed the 
queen's favour, ſubſcribed this paper, the ſuſpicion be- 
comes ſtrong, that Bothwell's ambitious hopes were 
neither unknown to Mary nor diſapproved by her g. 


* Anderl. vol. i. 177. +Keith, 382. 
$ Of all the different ſyſtems with regard to this tranſ- 
action, that of Camden f-eris to be the leaſt accurate, 
and the worl! founded. He ſuppoſcs that Bothwell 
Vol. 1. Ee 
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Theſe ſuſpicions are confirmed by the moſt direct proof. 
Melvil at that time enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare in her 
favour. He, as well as his brother, kept a fecret cor- 
reſpondence in England with thoſe who favoured her 
pretenſions to that crown. The rumour of her intend- 
cd marriage with Bothwell having early ſpread in that 
kingdom, excited univerſal indignation; and Melvil 


was hated by Murray, Morton, &c. who had been his 
aſſociates in the murder of the king, and that they now 
wanted to ruin him. He affirms, at the ſame time, that 
the jubſcriptions to this paper were obtained by them 
out of ſcar that Bothwell might fink in his hopes, and 
betray the whole bloody ſecret, 404. But beſides the 
abſurdities of ſuppoling that any man's enemies would 
contribute towards raiſing him to ſuch high dignity, 
on the uncertain hopes of being able afterwards to de- 
prive him of it; beſides the impoſſibility of accompliſh- 
ing ſuch a marriage, if it had been either. unknown to 
the queen, or diſagrecable to her; we may obſerve that 
this tuppoſition is deſtroyed by the direct teſtimony of 
the queen herſelf, who aſcribes the conſent of the no- 
bles to Bothwell's artifices, who purchaſed it by giving them 
to under ſtund that we were content therewith, Anderſ. vol. 
1. 94, 99. It would have been no ſmall advantage to 
Mary, it ſhe could have repreſented the conſent of the 
nobles to have been their cn voluntary deed. It is 
ſtill more ſurpriſing to find Lefty aſcribing this paper 
to Murray and his faction. Anderfſ vol. i. 26. The 
biſhop himſelf was one of the perions who ſubſcribed 
it. Keith, 383. The king's commitiioners, at the con- 
ference held at York 1568, pretended that none of the 
nobies, except the ear] of Huntly, would jubſeribe this 
pape till a warrant from the queen was produced, by 
which they were allowed to do ſo: this warrant they 
had in their cuſtody, and exhibited. Anderſ. vol. iv. 
part 2. 3 This differs from Puchanan's account, who 
ſuppoſes that all the nobles preſent ſubſcribed this pa- 
per on the 19th. znd that next day they obtained the 
approbation of what they kad done, by way of ſecu- 
rity to themlelves, 375. 
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received a letter from thence, which repreſented, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, what would be the fatal effects of ſuch 
an imprudent ftep. Melvit put this letter into the 
queen's hands, — enforced it with the utmoſt warmth, 
She not only diſregarded theſe remonſtrances, but com- 
municated the matter to Bothwell; and Melvil, in or. 
der to ſave his life, was obliged to fly from court, 
whither he durſt not return till the earl's rage began 
to abate *, At the ſame time Elizabeth warned Mary 
of the danger and infamy to which ſhe ſhould expole 
herſelf by ſuch an indecent choice: but an advice from 
her met with ſtill leſs regard+. 

Three days after the riſing of parliament Mary went 
from Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to viſit the prince 
her ſon. Bothwell had now brought his ſchemes to 


_ ® Melv. 156. According to Meivil, Lord Herries 
likewiſe remonſtrated againſt the marriage, and con- 
jured the queen, on his knees, to lay aſide all thoughts 
of ſuch a diſhonourable alliance, 156. But it has been 
obſerved, that Herries is one of the nobles who ſub- 


ſcribed the bond, April 19 Keith, 383. 2. That he 


is one of the witneſſes to the marriage articles between 
the queen and Bothwell, May 14. Good. vol. ii. 61. 
3. That he fat in council with Bothwell, May 17. 
Keith, 386. But this remonſtrance of Lord Herries 
againſt the marriage happened before thoſe made by 
Melvil himſelf, 157. Melvil's remonſtrance muſt 


have happened ſome time before the meeting of 


— for after oſfending Bothwell, he retired 
rom court; he allowed his rage time to ſubſide, and 
had again joined the queen when ſhe was ſeized, April 
24. 158, The time which muſt have elapſed, by this 
account of the matter, was perhaps ſufficient to have 
gained Herries from being an oppoſer to become a 
promoter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have 
committed ſome miſtake with regard to this fact, ſo 
far as relates to lord Herries He could not well be 
miſtaken with regard to what himſelt did. 

+ Anderi. vol. 1. 106, 
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full maturity, and every precaution being taken which 
could render it ſafe to enter on the laſt and deciſive 
ſtep, the natural impetuoſity of his ſpirit did not ſuf- 
jer him to deliberate any longer. Under pretence of 
an expedition againſt the freeÞooters on the borders, 
Le atierabled his tollowers; and marching out of Edin- 
burgh with a thouſand horſe, turned ſuddenly towards 
Linithgow; met the queen on her return near that 
place, düperſed her flender train without refiſtatice, 
1c:4ed on her perſon, and conducted her, together with 
a few of her couftters as a priloner to his caſtle at 
Dunbar. She expreſſed neither ſurpriſe, nor terror, 
nor indignation, at ſuch an outrage committed on her 
perſon, and ſuch an inſult offered to her authority, but 
icemed to yield without ſtruggle or regret f. Metvil 
was at that time one of her attendants; and-the offi- 
cer by whom he was terzed, informed him that n6thing 
was done without the queen's own conſent J. It we 
may rely on the letiers publiſhed m Mary's name, the 
ſcheme had been communicated to her, and every ftep 
towards it was taken with her participation and 
vice ||. 

Both the queen and Bothwell thought it of advan- 
tage to employ this appearrnce of violence. It afforded 
her a decent excuſe for her conduct; and while ſhe 
could plead that it was owing to torte rather than 
choice, ſhe hoped that her reputation among forcigners 
at leaſt; would eſcape without cenſure, or be expoſed 
to leis reproach. Bothwell could not help diſtruſting 
all the methods which had hitherto been uſed for vin- 
dicating him from any concern in the murder of the 
king, Somcthing was ftill wanting for his ſecurity, 
and for quieting his og 4 tears. This was a pardon 
under the great teal. By the laws of Scotland the 
woſt heinous erime muſt be mentioned by name in a 

ardon, and then all leſſer offences are Geemed to be 
mcluded under the general clauſe, and all other crimes 
whatſoever F, J ſeize the perion of the prince is high 
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treaſon; and Bothwell hoped that a pardon obtained 
tor this would extend to every thing of which he had 
been acculed *, 

Bothwell having now got the queen's perſon into his 
hands, it would have been unbecoming either a poli- 
tician or a man of gallantry to have ——— conſum- 
mating his ſchemes. For this purpoſe, he inſtantl 
commenced a ſuit, in order to obtain a ſentence of di- 
vorce from his own wife Lady Jean Gordon, the carl 
of Huntly's fiſter. This proceſs was carried on, at 
the ſame time, both before proteſtant and popiſh judges; 
before the former, in the court of commiiſaries; and 
before the latter, in the ſpiritual court of the archbiſhop 
of St, Andrews, whoſe juriſdiftion the queen had 
lately reſtored. The pretexts which he pleaded were 
trivial or ſcandalous. But his authority had greater 
weight than the juſtice of his cauſe; and in both courts, 


ſentence of divorce was pronounced, with the ſame 


indecent and ſuſpicious precipitancy f. | 
While this infamous tranſaction was carrying on, the 


queen reſided at Dunbar; detained az a priſoner, but 


treated with the utmoſt reſpect. Soon after Bothwell, 
with a numerous train of his dependents, conducted 
her to Edinburgh; but, inftead of lodging her in the 
palace of Holyrood-houſe, he conveyed her to the 
caſtle, of which he was governor. The diſcontent of 


the nation rendered this precaution neceſſary, In an 


houſe untortihed, and of eaſy acceſs, the qucen might 


have have been reſcued without difficulty out of his 
hands. In a place of ſtrength ſhe was lecured from 
all the attempts of his enemies. 


One ſinall difficulty ſtill remained to be ſurmounted. 
As the queen was kept in a fort of captivity by Both- 
well, a marriage concluded in that condition might be 
imputed to force, and be held invalid. In order to ob- 
viate this, Mary appeared in the court of ſeſſion, and, 
in preſence of the chancellor and other judges, and ſe- 
vrral of the nobility, declared that ſhe was no at full 


* Anderſ, vol jv. part ii. 6. Idi l. 132. 
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liberty; af thongh Both well's violence in ſeizing het 
we n had at firſt excited her indigaatien, yet his re- 
pectfu] behaviour ſince that time had not only ap- 
peaſen her reflem ment, but determined her to faife him 
to higher honours “. | e 
What theſe were ſoon became public. The title of 
duke of Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell; and on 
the fAfteenth of May his marriage with the queen, 
Whicli had fo long been the object of his wiſhes, and 
the motive of his crimes, was ſolemnized The cere- 
mony was performed in public, accortling to the rites 
of the proteH#ant church, by Adam Bothwell, biſhop 
of Orkney, one of the few prelates who had embraced 
tlie Reformation,” and on the fare day was celebrated 
in private, according to the forms preſcribed by the 
popift: religiont, The boldneſs with which Craig, the 
miniſter who was commanded to publiſh the banns, 
tefithed againſt the defign; the ſmall number of the 
nobles who were preſent at the marriage; and the 
tullen and diſreſpectful filence of the people when the 
qucen appeared in public ; were manifeſt ſymptoms of 
the violent and general diffatisfacticon of her own ſub- 
jects The refuſal of Le Croc, the French ambaſſador, 
to be prefent at the nuptial ceremony or entertamment, 
6:\covers the ſentiments of her allies with regard to 
this part of her conduct; and although every other 
Action in Mary's life corild be juitified by the rules of 
pruderice, or reconciie to the principles of virtue, 
this fatal marriage would remain au inconteſtable proot 
ef her raſhnelſs; if not of her guilt. 
Mary's firſt care was to offer ſome apology for her 
cumduct to the courts of France and England. The 
mftre&ions to ber ambaſſhdors ſtill regain, and are 
Crawn by a Maiterly hand: But under all the artificial 
and falſe colouring Me employs, it is eaſy to diſcover, 
not only that many of the fteps ſhe had taken were 
unjiſiifiable, but that the herſclt was conlcious that they 


eculd nor be jilli}tied 4. | | 


The tiite of King was the only thing which was not 
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beſtowed upon Bothucll. Notwithſtandiug her attach- 
ment to hun. Mary remembered the inconveniencies 
which had ariſen from the raſh advancement of her 
former huſband to that honour She agreed, however, 
that he ſhould gn, in token of conſeut, all the public 
writs iſſucd in her name“. Bat though the queen with- 
held from him the title of king, he poſſeſſed all the 
reality of power. The queen's perſon was iu his 
hands; ſhe was ſurrounded more clulely than ever b 
his creatures; none of her ſubjects could obtain audi- 
ence without liis permiſhion; and, unleſs in his own 
preſence, none but his conficents were permitted to 
converſe with her j. The Scottiſh monarchs were ac- 
cuſtomed to live among their ſubjects as tathers of as e- 
quals, without diſtruſt, and with little ſtate; armed 
guards flanding at the doors of the royal apartment, 
difliculty of acceis, diſtance aud retirement, were things 
unknown and unpopular. 

Theſe precautions were neceſſary for ſecuring to 
Bothwell the power which he had acquired. But, 
without being maſler of the perſon of the young prince, 
he efteemed ail that he had gained to he precarious 
and uncertain. The queen had committed her fon to 
the care of the earl of Mar. The fidelity aud loyalty 
of that nobleinun were too well known to expect that 
he would be willing t6 put the prince into the hands 
of the man who was lo violently ſuſpected of having 
murdered his father. Bothwell, however laboured to 
get the prince into his power, with an anxiety which 
gave riſe to the blackeſt ſuſpicions. All his addreſs, 
as well as authority, were employed to perſuade, or to 
force Mar into a compliance wich his demands J. And 
it is no flight proof, boih of the firnineſs and dexteri- 
ty of that nobleman, that he prelerved a lite of fo 
much importance to the nation, from lyiug at the mer- 
cy of a man, whom fear or ambittou might have 
prompted to violent attempts againit it. 

The eyes of the neighbouring nations were fixed, at 


that time, upon the great events which had happeucd . 
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in Scotland during three months: a king murdered 
with the utmoſt cruelty, in the prime of his days, and 
in his capital city; the perſon ſuſpected of that odious 
crime ſuffered not only to appear publicly in every 
place, but admitted into the preſence of the queen, 
diſtinguiſhed by her favour, and intruſted with the 
chief direction of her affairs; ſubjected to a trial which 
was carried on with moſt ſhameleſs partiality, and ac- 
quitted by a ſentence which ſerved only to confirm the 
ſuſpicions of his guilt; divorced from his wife, on pre- 
tences frivolous or indecent; and after all this, inſtead 
of meeting with the ignominy due to his actions, or 
the puniſhment merited by his crimes, permitted openly, 
and without oppoſition, to marry a queen, the wife of 
the prince whom he had aſſaſſinated, and the guardian 
of thoſe laws which he had been guilty of violating. 
Such a quick ſucceſſion of incidents, ſo ſingular and 
ſo deteſtable, is not to be found in any other hiſtory. 
They left, in the 1 of foreigners, a mark of in- 
famy, on the character of the nation. The Scots were 
held in abhorrence all over Europe; they durſt ſcarce 
appear wy where in public; and after ſuffering fo many 
atrocious deeds to paſs with impunity, they were univer- 
ſally reproached as men void of courage, or of hu- 
manity, as equally regardleſs of the reputation of their 
queen and the honour of their country }. | 

| Thele reproaches rouſed the nobles, who had been 
hitherto amuſed by Bothwell's artifices, or intimidated 
by his power. The manner in which he exerciſed the 
authority which he acquired, his repeated attempts to 
become maſter: of the prince's perſon, together with 
ſome raſh threatenings againſt him, which he let fallf\, 
added to the violence and promptneſs of their reſolu- 
tions. A conſiderable body of them aſſembled at Stir- 
ling, and entered into an aſſociation for the defence of 
the prince's perſon. Argyll, Athol, Mar, Morton, 
Glencairn, Home, Lindſay, Boyd, Murray of Tulli- 
bardin, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland the ſecre- 
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tary, were the heads of this confederacy “. Stewart 
tarl of Athol was remarkable for an uniform and bi- 
gotted attachment to popery; but his indignatien on 
account of the murder of the king, to whom he was 
nearly allied, and his zeal for the oety of the prince, 
overcame, on this oceaſion, all conſiderations of reli- 
ion, and united him with the moſt zealous proteftants, 
Several of the other nobles acted, without queſtion, 
trom I laudable concern for the ſafety of the prince ant 
the honour of their country, But the fpirit which ſome 
of them diſcovered during the ſubſequent revolutions, 
leaves little room to doubt that ambition of reſentment 
were the real motives of their conduct; and that, on 
many occafiuns, While they were purſuing ends juſt 
and necellary, they were afluated by principles and 
paſſions altogether unjuſtiflable. 
The brit accounts of this league filled the queen and 
Bothwell with great conſternation They were no 
ſtrangers to the ſentiments of the nation with reſpect 
to their condudt; and though their marriage had not 
met with public oppolition, they knew that it had not 
been carried of without the ſcctet diſguſt and mu- 
murings of all ranks of men. They toreſaw the vio- 
knce with which this indignation would burſt out, af- 
ter having been ſo long ſuppreſſed; and in order to pre- 
are for the ſtorm, Mary ifflued a proclamation, requir- 
ing her ſubjects to take arms, and to attend her hul- 
band by a day appointed, At the ſame time, ſhe pub- 
liſhed a {fort of manitfeſto, in which ſhe laboured to vin- 
dicate her government from thoſe imputations which 
it had been loaded with, and employed the ſtrongeſt 
terms to exprels her concern for the ſafety and welfare 
of the prince her ton. Neither of theſe produced any 
confiderable Hecht. Her proclamation was ill obeyed, 
and her manitcito met with little credit f. 
The confederate lords carried on their preparations 
with no leis activity, aud with mack more tuccels, As 
mog a Marlike peopie, men of is winch power and po- 
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pularity found it an eaſy matter to raiſe an army. The 
were ready to march, before the queen and Bothwell 
were in a condition to reſiſt them. The caſtle of Edin- 
burgh was the place whither the queen ought naturally 
to have retired, and there her perſon might have been 
perfectly ſafe. But the confederates had fallen on 
means to ſhake or corrupt the fidelity of fir James Bal- 
four, the deputy-governor, and Bothwell durſt not com- 
mit to him fuck an important truſt, He conducted the 
queen to the caſtle of Borthwick, and on the appearance 
of lord Home, with a body of his followers, before that 
place, he fled with precipitation to Dunbar, and was 
ollowed by the queen diſuſed in men's clothes. The 
confederates advanced towards Edinburgh, where Hunt- 
ly endeavoured, in vain, to animate the inhabitants to 

efend the town againſt them. They entered without 


oppoſition, and were inſtantly joined by many of the ei- 


tizens, whole zeal became the firmeſt ſupport of their 


cauſe |. he 1415 1 $3 
In order to ſet their own conduct in the moſt favour- 


able light, and to rouſe the public indignation againſt 
Bothwell, the nobles publiſhed a declaration of the mo- 


tives which had induced them to take arms. All Both- 
well's paſt crimes were enumerated, all his wicked in- 
tentions diſplayed and aggravated, and every true Scotſ- 
man was called upon to join-them in avenging the one 
and in preventing the other g. 

Mean while Bothwell aſſembled his forces at Dunbar, 
and as he had many dependents in that corner, he ſoon 
gathered ſuch ſtrength, that he ventured to advance to- 
Wards the confederates. Their troops were not nume- 
rous; the ſuddenneſs and ſecrecy of their enterpriſe gave 
their friends at a diſtance no time to join them; and as 
it does not appear they were ſupported either with mo- 
ney or fed with hopes by the queen of England, they 
could not have kept long in a body. But on the other 
hand, Bothwell durſt not riſk a delayt. His army fol- 
lowed him with reluctance in this quarrel, and ferved 
him with no cordial aflection; ſo that his only hope of 
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ſucceſs was in ſurpriſing the enemy, or in ſtriking the 
blow before his own troops had leiſure to recollect them- 
ſelves, or to imbibe the ſame unfavourable opinion of 
his actions which had ſpread over the reſt of the nation. 
Theſe motives determined the queen to march forward, 
with an inconſiderate and fatal ſpeed. 

On the firft intelligence of her approach, the confe- 


_ derates advanced to meet her. They found her forces 


drawn up almoſt on the fame ground which the Engliſh 
had poſſeſſed at the battle of Pinkie. The numbers on 
Loth ſides were nearly equal; but there was no equalit: 
in point of diſcipline. The — army conſtſted chief 
ly of a multitude, haſtily aſſembled, without courage or 
experience in war. The troops of the confederates were 
compoled of gentlemen of rank and reputation, follow. 
ed by their moſt truſty dependents, who were no leſs 
brave than zealous f. 

Le Croc the French ambaſſador, who was in the field, 
laboured, by negotiating both with the queen and the 
nobles, to put an end to the quarrel without the effuſion 
of blood. He repreſented to the confederates the queen's 
inclinations towards peace, and her willingneſs to par- 
don the offences which they had committed. Morton 
replied with warmth, that they had taken arms not a- 
gainſt the queen, but againſt the murderer of her huſ- 
band; and if he were given up to juſtice, or baniſhed 
from her preſence, ſue ſhould find them ready to yield 
the obedience which is due from ſubjects to their ſove- 
reign. Giencairn added, that they did not come to aſk 

ardon for any offence, but to puniſh thoſe who had of. 
Fended, Theſe haughty anſwers convined the ambaſſa- 
dor that his mediation would be ineffectual, and that 
their paſſions were too high to allow them to liſten to 
any pacific propoſitions, or to think of retreating after 
having proceeded fo iar ||. 

The qucen's ariny was poſted to advantage, on a ri- 
ing grouͤnd. The canicderates advanced to the attack 
relolutely, but flowly, and with the caution which was 
natural on that unhappy field. Her troops were alarm; 
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ed at their approach, and diſcovered no inclination to 
fight. Mary endeavoured to animate them; ſhe wept, 
ſhe threatened, ſhe reproached them with cowardice, 
but all in vain. A few of Bothwell's immediate attend- 
ants were eager for the encounter; the reſt Rood wa- 
vering and irrefolute, and ſome began to ſteal out of 
the field. Bothwell attempted to inſpirit them, by of- 
fering to decide the — and to vindicate his own 


innocence, in ſingle combat with any of his adverſaries. 


Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and lord 
Lindſay, contended for the — of entering the liſts 
againſt him. But this challenge proved to be a mere 
hravado. Either the conſciouſneſs of guilt deprived 
Bothwell of his wonted courage, or the queen by her 
authority, forbad the combat“. 

After the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered by her follow- 
ers, Mary would have been inexcuſable had ſhe hazard- 
ed a battle. To have retreated in the face of an enemy 


who had already ſurrounded the hill on which ſhe ſtood 


with part of their cavalry, was utterly impraQticavle, 
In this ſituation, ſhe was under the cruel neceſſity of 
putting herſelf into the hands of thoſe ſubje&s who had 
taken arms againſt her. She demanded an interview 
with 1 a brave and generous man, who com- 


manded an advanced body of the enemy He, with the 


conſent and in the name of the leaders of the party, pro- 
miſed that, on condition ſhe would diimiſs Bothwell 
from her preſence, and govern the kingdom by the ad- 
vice of her nobles, they would honour and obey her as 
their ſovereign +, 

During this parley, Bothwell took his laſt farewel of 
the queen, and rode off the field with a few followers. 
This diſmal reverſe happened exactly one month after 
that marriage which had coſt him ſo many crimes to 
accompliſh, and which leaves ſo foul a ſtain on Mary's 
memory. 

As foon as Bothwell retired, Mary ſurrendered to 
Kirkaldy, who conducted her towards the confederate 
army, the leaders of which received her with much re- 
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ſpect; and Morton, in their name, made ample profeſ- 
ſions of their future loyalty and obedience *. But ſhe 
was treated by the common ſoldiers with the utmoſt in- 
ſolence and indignity. As ſhe marched along, they 

oured upon her all the opprobious names which are 
beſtowed only on the loweſt and moſt infamous crimi- 
nals. Wherever ſhe turned her eyes, they held up be- 
fore her a ſtandard, on which was painted the dead bo- 
dy ofithe late king, ſtretched on the yy and the 
young prince kneeling before it, and uttering theſe 
words, Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord!” Mary 
turned with horror from ſuch a ſhocking ſight. She be- 
gan already to feel the wretched condition to which a 
captive prince is reduced. She uttered the moſt bitter 
complaints, ſhe melted into tears, and could ſcarce be 
kept from ſinking to the ground. The confederates 
carried her towards Edinburgh; and in ſpite of many 
delays, and after looking, with the fondneſs and eredu- 
lity natural to the unfortunate, for ſome extraordina 
relief, ſhe arrived there. The ſtreets were covered — 
multitudes, whom zeal or curiolity had drawn together, 
to behold fuch an unuſual ſcene. The queen, worn out 
with fatigue, covered with duſt, and bedewed with tears, 
was expoſed as a ſpectacle to her own ſubjects, and led 
to the provoſt's houſe. Notwithſtanding all her argu- 
ments and intreaties, the ſame ſtandard was carried be- 
fore her, and the ſame inſults and reproaches repeated +. 
A woman, young, beautiful, and in diſtreſs, is naturally 
the object of compaſſion. The compariſon of their pre- 
ſent miſery with their former ſplendour, uſually ſoftens 
us in favour of illuſtrious ſuflerers. But the pcople be- 
held the deplorable ſituation of their ſovereign with in- 
ſenſibility; and fo ſtrong was their perſuaiion of her 
guilt, and fo great the violence of their indignation, that 
the ſufferings of their queen did not, in any degree, mi- 
tigate their reſentment, or procure her that ſympathy 
which is teldom denied to unfortunate princes. 
Good. vol. ii. 165. + Melv. 166. Buch. 364. 

END OF YOLUME FIRST. 
Vol. J. Ft 
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